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~~ As for as possible the names of contributors are shown in the 
© — body of the book. Special acknowledgments are due, in Kaira to 
/-) ~ the Collector, Mr. G. F. Sheppard, C.S. ; in the Panch Mahils to the 
| .. © District Compiler, Mr. H. A. Acworth, C.8,, and Mr, W. B, Prescott, 
~~~ Superintendent of Police; and both in Kaira and in the Panch 
©" = Mahéls to Major W. P. LaTouche, Superintendent of Police, Mr. 
< _ T. D. Little, Executive Engincer, Mr. N. B. Beyts, Superintendent 
Sof Survey, and Mr, Himatlél Dhirajrim, Overseer Public Works 
_,. ~y Department. 
_= “~ _No District Compiler was appointed for Kaira. But Mr Sheppard's 
: ~ = advice, information, and corrections have, it is believed, ensured 
= fullness and acciracy. In the Panch Mahals, the contributions of 
z the District Compiler, Mr. Acworth, were of tho greatest valne, 
: g supplying details for many subjects on which there was little or no 
a available information. ; 
_ Since the Maps were prepared the official spelling of a few names 
‘has been altered. The changes are in no case so great as to cause 
* confusion. 
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Except a small corner of hilly ground near its northern boundary, 
and in the south-east and aul where along the Mahi the surface 
is roughened and furrowed into deep ravines, the district of Kaira i 
one unbroken plain, sloping gently towards the south-west. Thon 
almost all fit for cultivation, the land varies much in character. in 
the north and north-east, with patches of rich rice land, much hes 
open and untilled, covered in places with little but low brushwood. 
In the centre is the chérofar or goodly land, a tract of most fertile 
and well tilled soil. The people, skilful caltivators and rich, live in 
large well built villages. Their fields, yielding the choicest crops, 
are sheltered by high hedges, and the whole country is clothed with 
rows and clusters of large shapely trees. Westwards this belt of rich 
at, Sasi pe intoa bare though well cultivated tract of riceland. 
This towards the south grows barrener and more open, till as it nears 


the Gulf of Cambay, tho fields are separated by unfruitful patches, — 


whitened by a saline deposit. 
The district has two chief rivers, the Mahi for nearly 100 miles 


its boundary to the east and south, and on the north-west the 


Sébarmati, touching the district only for a few miles, bat of great 
im ce, as into it, along the channels of the Shedhi and Vitrak, 
the whole local drainage flows. 
The Mahi, with a course of from 300 to 350 miles, a drainage area 
estimated at from 15,000 to 17,000 square miles, and a discharge 
during maximum flood of about one and three-quarter mallion cubie 
feet per second, is, after the Narbada and the Tépti, the largest of 
Gujarat rivers. The main branch of the Mahi rises about 1850 feet 
bove sea level in the Malwa state of Amjhora, in north latitude 22° 
$2’ and east longitude 75° 5’, almost due east of the town of Cambay, 
and distant from it in a straight line about 160 miles, The source 
of the river is in the Mehad lake, half way between the town of 
Amjhera and the village of Bhopévar, near the western extremity of 





the Vindhys mountains, where, taking a sharp bend almost at right 


angles to the line of their main range, they streteh northwards to 
meet the Ardyali hills. For six or seven miles the stream flows 


weatwuri, then bending round Bhopévar, it takes o northerly course, — 


parallel with the line of the northern Vindhya hills, Sank im a deep 
valley between banks in places more than 100 feet high, receiving 
as it passes, many tributaries from the east, but none of any size 
from the west, for 140 miles the Mahi flows to the north till the hills 
of Bigar suddenly turn its stream westward, After flowing twenty- 


five miles tothe west the high mountains of Meywir bend its courso— 


to the south-west, and this direction nothing in the level Gujarit 

lain alters till the river falls into the Gulf of Cambay, in north 
atitude 22° 10’, and east longitude 72° 30". 

For the first part of its Gujarat course, the Mahi passes through 


the lands of the Mahi Kanthaand Rewa Kantha chiefs. It then enters 


British territory, separating the district of Kaira on the right from 
he Panch Mahdls and Baroda on the left. Farther to the west and 
for the reat of its course, ita right bank forms the southern bo 


of the state of Cambay, and its left the northern limit of the district 


o 
. 
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of Broach. About 100 miles from its source, at Bungra; where it is 
crossed by the Baroda and Neemuch road, the bed is 400 yards wide, 
with a stream of 100 yards and a depth of one foot. Flowing between 
high alluvial banks much cut by ravines, the hundred miles of 
its Kaira course may be divided into three sections, a stretch of forty 
miles over a rough rocky bed, then about ten miles of sand the 
stream unaffected by the tides, and the last forty-five miles its course 
AS 4 river. At Verikhdndi, the limit of the flow of the tidal 
ware, the bed is in the dry season yards wide, the stream 
120, and the average depth of water a foot and a half. About 
thirty miles nearer the sea, where not far from the village of Dehvan; 
it has reached the eastern limit of the Broach district, the river is 
already an estuary, five miles broad with at springs a total tidal 
variation of about twenty-two feet. Below Dehvin the estuary 
broadens but little, the istance across its mouth from Cambay to 
Kavi being estimated at about five miles.’ Here the extreme tidal 
variations are not less than thirty feet. This added to the funnel- 
like shape of the head of the gulf, forces the tidal waters into a wave, 
a neap tides the wen ebbs = flows with no oe disturbance. 
But at springs, especially at the night spring tide, abont five miles 
below Guasher BOON oher the flood har ser In, two Waves rise on 
the shallows on either side of the channel, and swollen by the quicken- 
ing tide and narrowing space stretch outwards till they meet in 
midehannel. At ten miles an hour, past sloping shallows in a 
erescent-like curve, and through steep banks in a straight six fect 
Sa aiike line, the bore, crested and raging, rushes for twenty 
miles till it is broken and spent on the Dehvan sands? 

Though during the rains it fills its broad bed from bank to bank 
with, where the sides are high, o depth of over forty feet, in the 
fair season, within the limits of the Kaira district, the Mahican be 
crossed in many places, Of these the chief fords are at the mouth of 
the river between Cambay and Kavi, on account of the rush of water, 
always a dangerous crossing, thongh at the lowest tides it can be 
‘passed on foot. Thirteen miles above Cambay ia the Dehvin ford, 
available only at neap tides.* Five miles further at Gajna is another 





- 


* Five miles is the Revenue Survey measure. Thornton gives three bos, or four and 
a half miles. Ce Re ee 
1, Ethersey's Cambay Survey 1837, J. R. Geog. Soc. 8, 194-202, Tho ‘bore’ is thus 
ibed by the author of the Periplus (about a.p. 160). ee een ee 





the new moon falla in conjunction with the night tide, for then, when the sea in 
pertectl: roteigereige rg aay aa gear ty te sound like the tumult of 
| and the water driving forward with the u 3 

SEATS eeee oan eral pee ont 

After descending the bank at Kareli for the first three : 

flat only covered at the highest tides. ‘The princi eam ia th sed about « 


road next pases over a broad, sandy, and somewhat muddy island ; and beyond the 
inland, [a lnbine plehagk, boareaky aeicke deep, siemee the wor, tank at the 
| oT . a es except votes escheat y aie the now 
moon, when the overflow of the spring tides leaves it muddy, the river bed ia 
= ol any description of carriage can be rr across without troable,—Bow. - : 


by 


Fi 
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crossing serviceable except at the highest springs and free from any 
dangerous rush of tide, Ten mies beyond, at the Khanpur village, 
in the hot weather the river can be forded, and at other seasons carta 
pass easily on poles laid across two boats, Two miles beyond, close 
to the railway bridge, ia the Ometa ford, the best of the Mahi 
crossings. The fierceneas of the tidal wave makes the mouth of the 
Mahi dangerous for any but flat bottomed boats. And thoogh itis 
enid that, in former times, the village of Dehviin was a port of some 
consequence, the channel is not at present deep enongh to admit 
vessels of any size. The high ragged banks of the Mahi prevent its 
waters being used for irrigation, and so deep is its bed that it draina 
rather than feeds the springs near ite banks, 

Four places on the Mahi, Mir grad d, Fazilpur, Angad, and Yaspnr, 
are held specially sacred by the Kolis, and visited be pila on the 
Lith of Chaitra (April). The Kolis think of the Mahi as their mother. 
They swear by her, and though they have little fear in breaking their 
oath, they believe that if it is given him to drink a guilty person will 
fail to swallow the water of the Mahi. This happens more particu- 
larly if the water is given him at Visna Kolna, where on the night 


of the Dasera festival (October), the Kolis used to meet and organize 
their predatory forays. Though like other streams it is considered 





red, fear would seem to be the prevailing feeling in the worship 
ofthe Mahi. The height of its banks and the fierceness of its floods, 
the deep gullies through which the traveller has to pass on his way to 
the river, and perhaps, above all, the bad name of the tribes on its 
~eid erat oa explain the proverb,‘ When the Mahi is crossed, there 
is safety,’ 

A detailed — of the Sibarmati,the fourth river in Gujarat, 
will be found in the Ahmedabad Statistical Account. During the 
fourteen miles of ita course along the western limit of the Kaira 
district its waters are largely used for irrigation. 

The chief drainage line of the plain between the Mahi and the 
Sibarmati ie tle eae Shedhi, This stream, rising at the Demat 
hillin the Mahi Kantha, enters the north-east corner of the Kaira 
district within two miles of the Mahi. Passing west through the 
Thésra sub-division it is joined from the right by the Suidak river, 
and further on near the centre of the district about cight miles north 
of Nadiid, it receives the Mohar from the north, Then flowing west, 
on the right just before entering the town of Kaira, it is joined by 
the Mul Khiri. open Kaira it meets the Viitrak from the north- 





west, and : er they wind south-west into the Sibarmati, A 
narrow quick-flowing stream its banks steep, and in many parts its bed 


rather deep in mud, the Shedhi is at all times hard to cross. Sweet 
water is charged with soda, and being found hurtful to the crops, ia 
little used for watering. Except for a mile or two above its meeting 
with the Vatrak during the hot season the bed of the Shedhi is dry. 
Its tributaries all join it from the right. The first is the Suidak in 
the Thasra sub-division, flowing with an unfailing stream from Hath- 
var in the Balasinor territory. Next near the centre of the district, 
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comes the Mohar. This stream, rising in the Virpur sub-division of the 
Bildsinor territory, enters the Kaira district in the extreme north, 
and near the town of Kapadvanj, meeting the Varési from Bariar in 
the Mahi Kantha, flows south te about twenty miles. Here from 
the east it is jommed by the Loni, and after passing five miles to the 
south-west, falls into the Shedhi, So impregnated with soda is the 
Mohar, that after it joins the Shedhi the waters of that river cannot 
be used for irrigation. The Mul Khari, the next of the Shedhi’s 
tributaries, after draining the lowlying land between the town of 
Mahudha and the junction ofthe Mohar and Shedhi, falls into the main 
stream close to the east of Kaira. The Vatrak, with which the waters 
ofthe Shedhi unite at Kaira, rises near the town of Satuman in Meywar, 
and flows through the lands of the Mahi Kantha and the Paréntij 
sub-division of Ahmedabad. Five miles above Kaira it receives the 
Meshvo, a stream that a little to the west has throughout its whole 
course run almost parallel to the Vatrak. Then at Kaira, joining the 
Shedhi from the east witha winding course, they flow south falling 
into the Sabarmati at Vauths, a place of great sanctity. During its 
forty miles course through the Kaira district, the Vatrak, between 
alluvial banks about Srensty feet high and with « shallow unfailing 
stream, flows over a bed of sand about 150 feet broad. By the help 
of lifts its water is much used in irrigation. 

_ The Ehéri, rising in a cluster of hills about ten miles tothe north- 
enst of Ahmednagar in the Idar state, passes through a few soe 
in the extreme west of Kaira, and falls into the Sabarmati to the 
north-west of the village of Radu, a little above the meeting of 
the Sébarmati and Vatrak. The land here is very flat, and during 
the rains is subject to flooding. Here, for more than a century, 
mice fields have been watered by banks thrown across the river. 
At first the embankmenta were of earth and wanted constant repair. 


And it is only since 1850 that ata total cost of £6600 66,000) 


permanent masonry dams with sluice gates have been bu These, 
seventeen in aha aes command eet aes 11,000 acres in eleven 
villages. Formerly the right to Khari water was among 
the villagers on ccs banks the source of constant quarrels. But in 
1843 and again in 1874, the rights have been settled and the water 
more fairly distributed. The Khéri iri stream generally fails at the end 
of the rice season (November). The water could brought from 
the Héthmati river by the Hathmati canal and along the Bujva 
tributary of the Khéri. But much of the land that would gain by 
this increased supply is alienated, and at present there is no way of 
recovering a watercess from the lands of the aliences.’ 


Though its average yearly rainfall is mot more than thirty inches, 
the district of Kaira pig fs the earlieat years of English manage- 
ment, been liable to suffer from floods. This has specially been the 
case in two lowlying tracts. In the west where, between the Shedhi 














1 Bat 1869 and 1874 the irrigated area of Government land increased from 
$801 Nee eee ata the land Fevenve from £2900 to £3447 (Ra, 29,000— 
34,470).—Lrrigation Revenue Report, 1876-77, 18-24 
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and the Sdbarmati, Matar stretches an almost level plain, and in the 
south-west and south where the southern lands of Nadiid,Petlid, and 
the north of Borsad are at times swamped by the food waters from 
the raised tract along the right bank of the Mahi." Though with no 
marked courses the flood waters of the Kaira lowlands set slong 
three chief lines, west into the Vatrak, south-west into the Alang 
canal,? and south by the Chor ravine into the Mahi. The floods that 
drain westwards, gathering head in Domrél, Keriivi, and A’khdol in 
southern Nadidid, through Pethid and Matar pass westwards into 
the Vaétrak about two miles above ita meeting with the Sabarmati. 
Of the waters that make their way to the Alang canal, two of small 
size pass through the southern villages of Matar, entering the 
canal about ten or twelve miles to the north-west of Cambay. The 
third, a much larger body of water collecting in the southern 
villages of the Thisra sub-division flows past Umreth, and then 
westwards to Chaklisi about six miles south-east of Nadiid. From 
Chaklisi, setting more tothe south, it floods the lowlying lands 
of Bakrol and Karamead, and crossing Petlid and Cambnay, after’ 
a course of more than forty miles, spreads over the Rénpur flats 
and makes its way into the Alang canal about three and half . 
miles to the north of Cambay. The flood waters that find their 
way into the Chor ravine set along three chief lines, one from 
Sandesar, about eight miles south-west of A'nand ; a second from 
Mogri, about four miles east of Sandesar; and athird from Siérsa, 
about eight miles east of Mogri. The Sandesar water, making bead 
in the lowlying lands of that village, flows south-west for about 
eighteen miles, entering the Chor ravine at Karamesal, about two 
miles from its mouth, The second, though called after the village 
of Mogri, makes head at Chikhodra about six miles further east, and 
keeping to the north of Borsad, passes south-west, falling into the 
Chor ravine at Kandhreti about three miles above Karamsal; the 
Sarsa water, passing throngh A’ris and to the south of Borsad, joins 
the Mogri flood at Uneli, Beat six miles above Kandhreti. 
During the ere of heavy rainfall between 1814 and 1822 
floods and standing water caused muchdamage* Flood remissions 
and sums for cutting or clearing draina were from time to time. 
granted. But chiefly from the interlacing of Cambay and Baroda 
villages and the difficulty of getting their managers towork in concert, 
no systematic attempt would seem to have been made to improve the 
drainage before the early ais Be the district between 1820 and 
1827. Captain Cruikshank, in his Népdd report (1826), describes 






: sr eri is given at the ond of this chapter, 





nal, about twonty-five miles } waa cut to the water of the Sibar- 
mati to the Nardyansar lake at Cambay. ‘This lake ia now (1876) dry. 
3 In 1319 several villages were entirely under water, one of them, the Giikw 
village of Vaso, yielding yearly revenne of £4000 (Ra, 40,000). Captain Roberteon, 
Veotor Vktral 4 a ri that i 


the hada drain dog to the V officer 
should be sent to yurvey the chief nattral estat ; ! scpiglatved of the 
freat ey ound in getting the Gdikwir and Camba courts to agree to any 
echeme aocinnioal poo lian: Gov Ker. Ree., 149 of 1890, 491. In western 


Borsad, in 1824, drains were said to be wanted to carry off the water that lodged and 
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the general seep 9 of the district. In that part of the coun 
serious loss from floods would seem to have been only occasi: 
and Captain Cruikshank did not advise the undertaking of any 
large drainage scheme. He thought that enough would be done i 
in times of flood, care was taken to cut temporary channels from 
village to village, and to see that the passage of the flood waters 
was in no way checked or turned aside! In Matar, Captain 
Cruikshank would seem to have found the evils resulting from 
flooding more pressing? With the help of the headmen of 
several villages he prepared a scheme for the drainage of most of its 
chief villages. According to his estimates, at a total cost of £980 
(Re. 9800), of which £520 (Ra. 3200) would be met by the villagers, 
land capable of yielding a yearly revenue of £1131 (Rs. 11,510) 
might be saved. These proposals were approved by Government 
in 1828. But on account of the inability of the people of several 
lages to pay their contributions, and the objections raised by 





Baroda and Cambay authorities to let drains pass throu 
their lands, nothing was done till in 1830 (October 15) Bir Jo 
Malcolm took the matter in hand, ie il supporting Captain 
. Cruikshank’s acheme on the ground, not on ly of the increase of 

revenue, but because of the in to public heal and the protection 
to cattle likely to ensue.’ Fi 1831, a survey was carried out by 
Mr. Jordan. This showed that for an ou ay by Government of 
£1212 (Rs. 12,120) 2528 acres (4304 ire ‘land mig ht be ae 
from flooding. Government approved Mr Jordan's Es 
and ordered his scheme to be carried ont without delay. The 
work was earnestly taken up, and'during eleven years, continued 
to be vigorously | ushed on. At the end of that time (1842), 
fourteen sets of drains had been completed, at a cost of about 
£4000 (Rs. 40,000). Of the fourteen works, one was in the north 
between Mehmadabad and Mabudha; eight were in the west, draining 
into the Vatrak ; four were in the south-west, draining into the Alang 
canal; and one in the south, draining into the Chor ravine. 
northern work, in two parts, one protecting beng illages of Rudan and 
Karoli, the other those of Bhumas and Khutsj, ui in 1837, 
at a cost of £206 (Rs. 2960). Of the eig! t teaties works, one 









1 several seasons of unusually weed, 
1 After Captain Cruikshank's of Kara sage vars Senn: mont nrouay doodey 
ved by tat from Raramand and Bakrol, & com — 
ss ot poss off. So much one that from Karamead and Bakrol, a 
: 500 trong Sager to leur off the dam. Valdson resisted, and the ‘strug. 
for three days, with a loss of from twelve to fifteen men. ir =x between 
fra rac dp ete rn 
othe vag. fg Knsead ‘Win ' swept away, with @ lows onttnched. ‘ £10,000 
(Hs. 1,00, |—Kaira Executive Engineer’ 6 drain ort, 234, 22nd 1866, 
a n 1827, has not been traced. Mr. Jordan 
TEN Seg aponprregag + ek Kaira, ‘dated the Sri March 1831 
The figures are taken from Sir Joho agro a , 





3 Bom. Gor. Rev. Rec., 319 of 1830, 242. it | ‘nikshank’s. 
‘The estimate was about £200 (Ra. 2000) er than Captain Cruike 
The difference was duo tothe failure of br ether Abeta he 0 Bry ime ‘ibukens 


and toa rise in the rates of earthwork.—Gov., 1536, 25th 
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carried the flood waters of Radhviinaj into the Vitrak about two 
miles below Kaira. The remaining seven united in draining western 
Nadidd and central Matar into the Vitrak, about twelve miles below 
Kaira. Of these, one finished in 1832 (March Sth) at a cost of 
£118 (Rs. 1180), relieved Undhela and Matar; the second finished in 
1833 (January 3st) at o cost of £128 (Rs. 1280), relieved Heranj, 
Machhial, and Trdj ; the third finished in 1833 (January 31st) at a cost 
of £193 (Ra, 1930), drained the western villages of Khandli, Kathoda, 
Trinja, Maréla, and Pundj ; the fourth finished in 1841 (June 15th) 
at a cost of £699 (Rs. 6990), drained the Petlid villages of Pij anc 
Vaso, and the Matar villages of Maliitaj and Laval; the fifth 
finished in 1842 (April 14th) at a cost of £70 (Ra, 700), drained 
Bémnoli, Dantéli, and Davra; the sixth finished in 1842 (March 
and April) at a cost of £56 (Rs. 560), drained Dumral, Pipleta, and 
Keridvi; and the seventh finished in 1842 (April 30th) at a cost of 
£36 (Rs. 360), drained Mitral and A’'khdol. 


Of the three that protected the south-west, one finished in 1837 
(June 12th) at a cost of £222 (Rs. 2220), brought the flood waters of 
the south Matar villages of ey and OChikhlia into the eg canal, 
about twelve miles north-west of Cambay. The other two forming 
together the rer Karamsad drain, entered the Alang canal, about 
three and a half miles from Cambay. The chief of these two works 
finished in 1838 (November 18th) at a cost of £1092 (Rs. 10,920), 
starting from the village of Karamead, four miles west of A'nand, 
passed through Pilaj, A’mod, Nir, and Bhanderaj, a distance 
of about twenty miles, The other work, a feeder to this great drain, 
finished in 1839 (June 15th) at a cost of £253 (Rs, 2530), relieved 
the villages of Narsanda, Vadtél, Rahdvli, and Bindhni. The 
pioreeciy gph balierd cao Si drain, finished in 1840 (May 30th) at a 
coat of £51 (Hs. . This passing through Nihdpa, Santokpura, 
Bochisan, Uneli, Sahijpur, and Visna, entered the Chor meal at 
Karamsal, Two villages, Boriévi about five miles north of A'nand, 
and Sangesar about two miles south of Karamsad, were left unpro- 
tected. Plans were pre | for draining Boriivi south to Bakrol, 
and Sangesar south to Karamsal, in the Chorravine. But in both 
cases the Baroda and Cambay authorities, through some of whose 
villages the flood waters eonld hava to pass, raised objections and 
the question of making those drains was Isid aside. In reviewing, 
in 1843, the results of this deainage system, the Collector, Mr. 
Kirkland, showed that while the whole cost of the works was 
£4000 (Rs. 40,000), during the five years ending with 1841 about 
one-half of this amount had been saved by making remissions of land 

n Besides this saving to Government, there was 










the great gain to rillagers, and « marked Improvement in the publi 
health. vernment agreed that the result was satisfactory. PThey 


thanked Mr. Kirkland for the interest he had shown in’ planni 
and supervising the works, and Messrs, Jordan andl Goes ter the ie id 





1 Collector, 2612, Anguat 10th, 1843, 
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valtiable services in constructing them. So great relief did these 
canals bring, that in 1842 several smaller cuts, already surveyed and 
sanctioned, were found to be unnecessary. The rejected lines were, 
in the east, three feeders to the Karamsad grand drain from Chaklési 
to the north, Chikhodra tothe east, and A‘nand to the south of 
Karamead, and along this same drain about half way to the Alnn 

canal at the village Silvdi, a branch from the right bringing the flood 
waters of Balitva, Changa, Melav, and Pipla, In the south a eut 
from Pandoli, Khadma, and Shahpur, in Borsad, to fall into the Mahi 
to the west of Cambay. In the west, in southern Matar, a cut pa sing 
through Bantva, Pariaj, and Bamangém, into the Alang ca The 
arrangements for relieving Karamsal and Békrol failed. The 
original canal was about eight feet above the proper level, and the 
second drain, by way of Jol, throngh raised pa rground, was ver 

soon 80 filled with drift, that only in the very highest floods was the 
water able to pass off. With this exception all the lines worked well. 
For several years little care was taken of the drains, and nothing was 
done in the way of repairs. And after about fourteen years, partly from 
their bad state of repair and partly from two or three seasons of 
unusnally heavy rainfall, complaints of loss from flooding again became 
common.' Accordingly, in 1858, Mr. Spry, to whom along with Mr. 
Jordan the success of the works finished between 1831 and 1842 wag 
nc dee to ‘survey and determine the different lines of drainage.” 
Though Mr, Spry’s report was nseful as showing the position of the 
lands able to flooding, and the lines of natural drainage, it contain- 
ed no details or estimates of works. In 1862 Colonel Prescott, in 
his survey report on Matar, renewed complaints of the damage done 
by the bad state of the drains, and suggested that the whole subject 
should be inquired into, and the canals made use of for irrigation. 
Por several years no officer was available for special drainage duty, 
and it was not till the close of 1865 that the work was again taken up. 
Between November of that year, and Angust of 1866, Lieutenant 
Baldwin surveyed the greater part of the Kaira low lands. His 
main drainage fines differed but little from those laid down by Mr. 
Jordan, He proposed to extend the feeders of the chief west line 
to Barifin and Piplaj, south of Nadiad. Of the south-western line, 
he would continue that through Pariaj and Bamangim across the 
 Petlid lands to Dehmol, six miles from Vadtél. He would cut on 
Qdditional channel crossing from Pariaj in south Matar ta 
oH eg six miles north-west of Petlid. The Karameal line he 
did not propose to change, But he added the cut from Pandoli and 





bad, with their plough on their heads, to wade throng mod and water r than 
man’s breast, § other villages reports came that women were drowned, and that 
the streets were dangerous from alligutors crawling about.—Collgctor 158, 11th April 


_ © Tn 1862 Colonel Prescott wrote, ‘the Matar drains carried ont between 1831 and 
made the district healthier, raised : ho says ‘the Matar people 


: ra ‘Apc ahs sliveters: te seasons oe ‘he daee ‘ ar 
‘from its drainage by Ale. Food, Bowk, C08: Sel., New Series, XIV ie 416, 421. . 
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Danteli into the Alang canal, about a mile north-west of Cambay, 
formerly surveyed, but rejected as unnecessary, His southern or 


Chor ravine drainage lines are the Sandesar, the Mogri, and the — 


Siiraza, the same as Mr. Jordan’s. For the three lines passing © 


through the Matar sub-division, Mr. Baldwin was unable to prepare 
aang Like Mr. Jordan, he thought the villages along the Saérsa 
ranch of the Mogri drain wanted no special protection. For the 
improvement of the three remaining lines, he proposed for Karamsad, 
a canal about twenty-eight miles long with a drainage srea of 
about 141 miles,and an estimated cost of £7855 (Rs. 75,550) ; for 
Sandesar, a canal about seventeen miles long with a drainage area of 
about fifty-four miles, and an estimated cost of £9237 (Rs. 92,370); 
and for Mogri, a canal about twenty miles long with a drainage area 
of about 150 miles, and an estimated cost of £7056 (Rs. 70,560). 
The four years before Mr. Baldwin's survey had been seasons of 
very evenly distributed rainfall. Little loss had been coused by 
floods, and the people showed small interest in the proposed drainage. 
After his survey was completed in Angust 1566, the district was 
visited by a very heavy flood. Mr, Baldwin took advantage of the 
appereenay to test the accuracy of his measurements. Of the effect 
this storm he has left the following details :—In twenty-four 
hours (August 3, 1866) from 4°50 to 550 inches of rain fell. At 
Chikhodra, about two and a half miles east of A‘nand,where the Mogri 
and Chor water first makes head, the flood was about four feet higher 
than was good for the land, and was destroying some hundred acres of 
rice, A’nand, though in the middle of a lake, was unhort ; only waste 
lands were covered. Mogri looked flooded, but the people snid the 
water was not too high. Instead of draining into the Mo i cutting, 
a strong head of water was setting west for Karamsad. In Karam- 
sad though the flood was deing great harm, it was, the people said, 
only eighteen inches too high. A little of the flood waa passit 


north to Bikrol, but jost as much was rolling in from A’nand, At 


Sundesar the water stood four and a half fect too deep; and at Bakrol 
Great damage was done, Jol was safe, the flood running. off along the 
M cut. . 

In forwarding his projects to Government, Mr. Baldwin complained 
that he found the old drains greatly in want of looking after. freinds 
were planted across them in some places, and in o sa, to water a 
field, the channel had been blocked up. Compared with the former 
drains, Mr, Baldwin trusted that his canals would prove to have 
more even slopes, and fewer windings. Again, he thought it a 
great advance that instead of carrying them through he had cut 
is drains along the feeding sides of ponds and reservoirs. 
proposal to make the drainage canals into irrigation channels was 
notapproved. But, except the sluices and Ly the Mogri scheme 
was sanctioned, and a sum of £4278 (Rs. 42,780) spent in cutting 
thecanal. The drain has worked well. But since its construction 





no attempt has been made to carry out either the Karamsad or - 





Bingsi projects, It has, on the whole, been a time of rather short 
rainfall with no great 
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rainfall with no great damage from floods. The district officers, — 
while admitting that the Mogri drain has done all that it was expected — 
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to do, doubt if the advantage gained is worth the sum spent In 
Borsnd, in Colonel Prescott’, opinion (1867), the damage by floods was 
60 Blight, and the loss to the early crops was so generally followed by 
a better late harvest, that this liability formed no ground for reducing 
the survey rates, Again in 1868 Mr. Elliot the Collector wrote 
that both because they were unnecessary and on account of the larc 
quantity of land they would occa , the other schemes should oot, in 
his opinion, be carried out. Me. Little the Executive Engineer 
agreed with this view, doubting if the good done by such canals is 
equal to the cost of cutting them. On these grounds, while ordering 
that care should be taken to keep all the channels clear and in order, 
Government have decided that for the present the other projects 
should not be.carried out." 

Besides the smaller floods mentioned under the head of draina ! 
three specially severe storms visited Kuira, one in 1837, 0 second in 
1868, and athirdin 1871. In 1837 after two days (the 28th and 20th 
Angust) of average rainfall, on the evening of the 30th, a storm burst 
with aaee thnonder and wind. The flood continued to rise till nine 
in the evening of the 3lst. The waters sre at their extreme 
height for about an hour and then slowly fell. Near the town of 
Kaira, the Shedhi and Vitrak uniting, rose till they covered the 
whole country for miles. From the 31st August to the 2nd 

mber, between the Collector’s house and the town, a stream ran 
too ep tobe crossed. At this time the water stood waist high on the 
steps o 





the reast-house near the library, and flowed over the Ratanpur 
bridge. It rose to four of the town Bates, the Lal, the Ahmedabad, 
the Furs, and the Balipir, leaving at Balapir gate only four feet of the 
arch:open, and flooding about thirty-five houses inside. Opposite thia 
gate, and at a small distance on the further bank of a water-course, 
stands the hamlet of Lakhmipura. In this village of 125 houses, only 
thirty were left standing, Of the people, one hundred were saved in 
& boat, and the rest by climbing from tree to tree. This flood is said 


to. have been due to » very unusual rise in the rivers above the Kaira 


district rather than to the excess of the local rainfall. In the whole 
district the lands of eighty-six villages were flooded, twenty-one’ 
in Nadiad, twenty-one in Matar, fifteen in Mahudha, ten in Borsad, 
eight in Thiisra, and five in Kapadvanj. No lives were lost. But 
besides huts, 409 houses in the town of Kaira were destroyed.* The 
lately completed drains were most useful in relieving the district of 
the flood waters. In Matar they prevented immense loss, both in 
houses and lands, and in Mahudha were of eminent service! 
Between the 0th and 13th August 1868, with much wind, 224 
inches of rain fell. On the 12th, the Vatrak apidly ; and in 
the morning of the 13th, both the Viitrak and the Shedhi overflowed 









' In the great flood of August 9, 1868, the Mogri canal did gr & service, very 
mabiily relieving the lands near Borsad of thely foet weer Oolieones 576, Sept 
ember 11, 1868, | - : 

® Callocter , November 28, 1565, " Gov. Rea, 253, Jannary 29, 1269, 
> Coll do Pa nal — 1837. ° Collector 201, October 15th, 1837. 
* Collector 516, ‘Angust 24, 1865, and Gov. Rea, 1664, September 7, 1868, 
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their banks. Near Kaira, except the town, the Collector's house 
and the camp, the country was | flooded for miles. On the walls of 
the library in the low land south of the town, the water stood five 
feet two inches deep. In the town one child, a Parsi, was drowned, 
and 395 houses, nine of the first, seventy-two of the second, and 314 
of the third class, were destroyed. In the rest of the district 
the lives of three human beings and of thirteen cattle were lost; 
and 1960 honses, 104 two-storied, 736 one-storied, and 1220 huts 
destroyed. Railway traffic was stopped for more than a fortmght 
But the public works suffered but slightly. As for as an estimate 
could be framed, the total amount ascene done was calculated 
at £15,858 (Rs. 1,538,580), To help the destitute, Government 
sanctioned the expenditure of £1000 (Ra. 10,000), and o further 
advance of £1000 (Rs. 10,000) was made to the Kaira municipalities, 
An additional sum of £511 (Rs. 5110) was raised in Bombay and 
forwarded to the Collector of Kairn. But the people were cnwillitige 48 

take charity, and the money was spent in improving ponds and val 
Of five of the villages that suffered most, the sites were rey 
Land revenue to the amount of £752 (Rs. 7020) was remitted, ; 
grants of limestone, of clay for bricks, and in some cases of 

were made, and at a total cost of £29,672 (Rs. 2,96,720)' relief works ) 
were kept open from the beginning of August to the end of May. — 


On the 2nd Angust 1871, storm broke over the district with o 
fierce south-west wind and rain, varying in twenty-four hours from 
3°50 inches in Thésra to 11°41 inches in Miter, and averagimg 7°72 
inches over the whole district.2. Round the town of Kaira the coun- 
try was flooded for miles. The water hid even the highest hedges, 
rai at the town of Kaira stood from sixteen to eighteen inches 

Pi a than in 1868, ‘The Srdand 4th August were rough, wet days, — 

owed on the Sth by a severe gale, and heavy rain from the south- 
seat The flood was felt most severely in the Mebmadabad and Miter 
villages. For four days (2nd to 5th Angust) at Kaira the Collector's | 
office was cut off from the town and the rond between Mehmadabad 
and Kaira was impassable. A railway bridge was washed away and 
some telegraph wires destroyed ; otherwise the: to the public 
works of the Bateict wassmall. Exeept the camp , the Executive 
Engineer estimated that all loss might be aivetad by adding £250 — 
(Rs. 2500) to the repair estimates, Though in several villages the 
whole population lived for nearly two days and nights in trees, 
five persons and 799 cattle were drowned and 4934 houses, 276 of them 
in the town of Kaira, destroyed. The loss of property was calculated ; 
at £25,031 (Rs. 2,50 310), The distress, apres Ne in some. 
villages, was almost entirely relieved by private chari aged Kaira, 
cat fund committee, without giving faba: and i ~judged alms, 
ght most liberal help, distributing from £70 to £380 (Re. OO BON ; 
worth of grain. Cases of distress, unsuited for private relief, were 















1 The details are, Government, Ra, , 
a af tong zisats. 70,256; villagers (in cash and labour), Ra. 10,006, 

stails are, Thdara, 3:50; A‘nand, #7 amy Borsad, ehmada- 
bed, 6-43 Kapadvanj, 6°86"; Matar, al; iol kare Ge nt 
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met by Government advances, amounting altogether to a sum of 
£500 (Rs, 5000)! 

The district contains no natural lakes, but according to the statis- 
tics of 1871-72, is supplied with 4079 ponds or reservoirs, covering 
& total area of 14,553 acres, or on an average of four acres to ea 
reservoir, Of the total number, two only, the Gomti lake at Daxor 
and the village reservoir of Belira in the Matar sub-division, are of 
any great size. As most of them are dry or very low in the hot BeASON, 
they are of little use for perennial crops; but in October and Novem- 
ber, after the rains are over, they are very serviceable for watering 
rice. Except in parts of the in aye and Thasra sub-divisions, 
where the land is impregnated with soda, tho district is well supplied 
with wells, ponds, and rivers of sweet water. Besides the ponds 
mentioned above, 545 water-lifts or dhekwris, and the unbuilt wells 
in alluvial lands, there were 227 wells with, and 10,076 wells without 
Bleps. 

Geologically the Kaira plain is, with the exception of the few sandy 
hills and rocks in Kapadvanj and Thasra,a deep bed of flint and lime 
allaviam, most of it the débris of the felspathic and limestone rocks 
of the Arévali hills. In the raised tract, along the banks of the 
Mahi, water is found only at a depth of from eighty to 110 feet. Away 
from the river, wells have their springs from forty to sixty fect deep, 
rising through strata of earth mixed with limestone nodules, alternat- 
ing with sand overlying sheet limestone. From this limestone, when 
tapped, water rises to within twenty-five feet of the surface, 
Formerly, in parts of the district, water was to be found higher even 
than this. Many old wells are» said to haye been made useless by 
the earthquake of 1819, which lowered all the springs from five to 
ten cubits. In some cases deeper sinking has overcome the evil, in 
others, a fine stratum of quicksand makes farther cutting dangerous. 
The hot springs of Lasundra, ten miles south-east of Kapadvanj, 
rise to the surface in ten or twelve cisterna, the hottest standing at 
a temperature of 115°, Like those at Tua in Godhra, twenty miles to 
the south-east, and at Andval, 150 miles south, the Lasundra springa 
are slightly sulphoreous, and thought to be useful in skin diseases. 

To Europeans, though with some constitutions it agrees well, the 
climate is trying. From November to March the air is pleasant and 
bracing. But even this long share of cool weather fails to make up 
for the severe heat of the rest of the year, dry and ae 
March, April, and May ; moist and oppressive from June to October. 
To the people of the country, except in the eastern sub-divisions 
of Rapettvans and Thisra, and on the north-west, in the marshy 
rice-bearing lands near the Khiri river, the climate is not hurtful; and 
the central tract, known as the charotar, is considered healthy. 
During a long term of years the district has on the whole been free 





' Collector Anguat 18, 1871. ere ibe : 

Seuas cleats ae: the wolee: laval te: pecbape eelauadly explained by the dry 
rs 1822, (1823, and 18M, which would seem to have brought the district hack to 

e state it was im, before the soaking or bya of the hoavy rainy seasons 1914 to 
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from ontbreaks of cholera or other epidemics.’ Malarious fever, the 

revailing disease, is commonest and most severe in the month of 
Oetober. During the cold season, as the air becomes dryer, sick- 
ness gradually grows less, and in the hot weather months public 
health is at its best. From March to October the general direction 
of the wind is from the south-west, and from November to Febraary 
from the north-east. From 1852 to 1961, the average rainfull was 
33°78 inches; from 1862 to 1871, the corresponding returns give 


27°45 inches; and from 1872 to 1877, 28:10 inches? Except an 


occasional shower in the cold season, the whole rain supply falls 
between June and October. ‘Thermometrical readings registered 
during the ten years ending with 1861 vary from 1041 in May to 
dade lratrtasee They give for the whole period an average mean 
temperature of 79°62 





1 In 1876, Nadidd suffered from a severe attack of cholera, a 

* Sanitary Commissioner's report of 1873, 45, 46, The 1872-1877 returns show 

the average tall over the whole district, ‘The available details for the town of Kaira 
Rainfall at Kaira, 1858-77. 






Tea Fran | Inches.) Cents. 
1858 | 1565 24 36 «| «1872 bis a3 
1859 Lsa6 27 a2 | 1873 72 | 8&8 
160 147 20 | OO | laT4 3 )}2 
LSél 1568 ee Ol | L875 $5 | 82 
1462 1569 | a8 | 1876 30 | 38 
183 i870 35 Go | 1ST 36 | 4 
Lote $71 a3 | 44 








® Average thormomaetrical readings, Kaira, 1552-1662 :— 
Janugry. May. September, December. 
Mean coo ee ow OD ee BED. ET. TN 
iaximum  ... ss ita Bt. 1A) 2. OFS-., HS 
Misimum eve se = Ht... 819 .. 79 1. bT4 
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CHAPTER II, 
PRODUCTION. 

Somx large heaps of iron slag show that at onetime iron ore 
was worked in the neighbourhood of Kapadvanj. With this excep- 
tion the district is without minerals, In the bed of the Majam river, 
about fifteen milea from Kapadvanj, are found some varieties of 
urate and moss pebbles, ese known as kheriyu, agiya, and 
rafadin, are, when polished, among the most valued of Cambay stones, 
At Kapadvanj the business of collecting them ts almost entirely in 
the hands of merchants of the classof Shia Bohoris. Labourers ore 
employed by them to search the bed of the stream and quarry its 
pele The best season for finding the stones is at the eae of the 
rains, when numbers are washed out of the mudand gravel of the 
banks and bed. When a supply of stones has been collected they 
are baked. And those that stand the fire, and develope bright 
colours, are sent to Cambay to be polished.’ In the bed of the 
river Mahi are masses and boulders of trap, and in the east, near 
where it enters the district, rock is plentiful, including trap with 
occasional limestone, quartz, and granite. Thongh not suited for 
building purposes this rock is used for rond metal. Limestone, 
kankar, in small nodules is found in and near most of the Kaira 

_ Tivers, [ts quality varies, but it usually contains from fifty to seventy- 
five per cent of carbonate of lime besides sand and sometimes clay 
and magnesia. Sand used for making mortar is found im the rivers 
Mahi, Vatrak, and Meshvo, and in the smaller water-courses. In 
low broken ground near Kapddvanj, Lasundra, Torna, and other 
villages in the north-east of the district, a white crust of impure 
carbonate of soda forms on the surface of the ground. This earth is 
collected and much used in making glass and soap and as a mordant 
in dyeing cloth? 

Kaira is generally spoken of as one of the best wooded parts of 
the Bombay Presidency. This in one sense ia true, At the same 

: time the district has no forests or forest Iand,® the trees either 


‘standing singly or in small groves. Especially in the southern 








1 Mr. Forbes (Or. Mem. IIL, 68) makea Kapadvanj tho site of Ptolemy's (150) 
monntain apiton Bat it seems more likely that my heard of the mine 
onthe Ri (gle killin, ainns kissin pa Adva Ghor, Details of the mining and mannfac- 
ture of Cambay stones are given in the Cambay statistical account. 

® Contributed by T. D. Little, Esq., C.E., District Executive Enginoer. 

9 Jn the Borsad mub-division, during the rains of 1867, 1256 acres of land were 
sown with titel, Acacia Arabica, ‘The seed ated, but after growing a few 
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parts the timber is found in the hedge rows with here and 


there in the fields a well grown solitary tree. In the north, the 
mahuda, Bassin latifolia, and in the south, the mango and the limhdo, 


Melia azadirachta, are the commonest varieties. All over the 
district the custard-apple, shitéphal, Anona squamosa, is abundant, 
in some places bearing good fruit, though apparently abs wild. 
Besides these, the réyan, Mimusops indica, the kanaj, Ulmus 
integrifolia, the karanj or kaniji, Pongamia glabra, and the aduso, 
Ailanthus excelsa, are freely distributed over almost the whole of 
the district. The fruit of the mango 18 in considerable quantities 
sent to Baroda, Ahmedabad, and Kathidwir. During the hut season 
the fleshy corolla of the mahuda flower is eaten by the poor and by 
eattle, and from it is distilled a favourite native liquor, Mixed 
with whey the berries of the rayon, Mimusops indica, form during 
the hot season the staple food of a large section of the Koli 
population. 


The chief domestic animals of the district ara oxen, cows, buffa- 
loes, sheep and goats, horses, camels, and asses, Of oxen, the 
1876-77 returns show a total of 128,247 head. A few of the finest, 
worth from £15 to £30 (Rs. 150-300) the pair, owned by well-te-do 
Kanbi cultivators, are brought from Kathidwar and Kankre] in 
northern Gujarat. But some of the largest are bred in the district, 
Bhélaj and other villages of the Nadiad sub-division being famous for 
their bullock. The poorer cultivators have smaller, leaner, and less 
valuable cattle, worth from £3 to £10 (Rs. 30-100) a pair, But 


éxcept in Thaésra and Kapa vanj, where they are small and in poor — ! 


condition, the Kaira cattle are on the whole large and fine animals, 
Among cultivators the common practice is to buy and rear calves, 
Besides a full supply of grass and millet stalks, the rich man’s 
bullocks have every ay & pound or two of bruised oil seeds, and from 
four to six pounds of pulse... Except in the busy season (June- 
November), when they have a pound or two of oil seed and grain, millet 
stalks are the only fodder of the poor man’s cattle, and sometimes 
they are turned out on the village grazing ground to shift for them- 
selves. Of male buffaloes, the 1876-77 returns show a total of 
10,315 head. Most male calves are kept from the mother’s milk 
and allowed to die. Of cows the total is returned at 49,264 and 


of she-buffaloes at 180,223. Well-to-do cultivators own from three 


to ten milch cows and buffaloes. A cow varies in value from £2 
to £5 (Rs. 20-50) and a she-buffalo from £3 to £8 (Rs. 80-80). 
These animals are, except in the rainy season (July-October), 
almost all stall fed. Their fodder ia grass and millet stalks with, 
when in milk, every 8 4 pound or two of oil seed cake and 
cotton seed, kapdsia. The townsman generally keeps only one 
cow or buffalo and uses all its milk in his own ¢ ly. The enlti- 
vator makes most of the milk into clarified butter, sending weekly 
supplies to market." Professional herder mn, Or Rabiris, as well aa 
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cultivators, rear milch cattle both cows and she-buffaloes, Thongh 
the Rabéris are not a wandering tribe, their cattle are not stall fed. 
They are supposed to graze them on the common pasture ground. 
But finding scanty fodder there the Rabdris have little seruple in 
letting their animals stray into any unguarded field. Brahmans and 
Viinias generally make over their young calves to Kanbis and Kolis 
to be reared. On handing it over the calf ia valued, and the 
common agreement is that when the calf is full grown and agesin 
valued the owner pays the man who reared it one-half of the 
increased price. Mile buffaloes are sent from the district by rail in 
considerable numbers, chiefly to Surat and Bombay. 

Sheep and goats, with a total strength of 53,880 head, are 
reared chiefly by professional herdsmen, Rabéris and Dharvads. 
They are found in greatest numbers in the less highly cultivated 
districts of Métar in the west, and Thésra and Kapadvanj in the 
east. Sheep are bred for their milk, wool, and flesh. Goata for 
their milk and their flesh, Tho wool is generally cut twice a year, 
in November and March. The Rabéris cut it themselves with a 


- specially heavy pair of shearing scissors. The wool has little care 


piven to it, and is usually very indifferently washed. Except what 
little they make into felt and weave into coarse blankets, the 
Rabiria sell their wool to traders, chiefly Musalmins, who export ib 
to Bombay, The trade seems to be of growing importance, as the 


total sent by rail has risen from twenty-two tons im 1870 to forty- 


seven in 1877. The sheep’s rutting season is in May, She carries 
for six months. A sheep is milked from November to dune, and 
generally yields from one to two poundsaday. Of this the young 
are allowed to suck half and tho rest is used to make butter. The 
milk of twenty sheep would in four days yield about five pounds of 
butter worth about $s, 3d, (Rs. 1-10). Sheep begin to bear when 
three years old and continue till they are about seven. A good 
ewe is worth 8s. (Rs. 4), A large number of sheep and goats are 
every year sent by rail to the Bombay market. 

Horses are retarned at 2366, but by far the greater number of them 
are mere ponies, unsuited for the purposes of cavalry. In value they 
vary from £2 to £10 (Ra. 20-100). Most of them are born and 
reared in the district. Some of the best come from Cutch and 
Kithiéwir, and a few show signa of being the produce of tha 
Ahmedabad stud horses. Asarule they ore not well taken care of. 
Many are allowed to feed themselves as they best can, others havo 
millet stalka, and when in work a daily allowance of gram, One of the 
Government stad horses is stationed at Kaira, In 1876-77 he 


amels are bred in Kaira, bt large numbers are brought 





to Government. The ‘animal ja sold and the price credi to 
15 


revenue, The drivers are for the most part sl Sg and Rabéris. 


A full-grown camel varies in price from £4 to. (Rs. 40-150). 
‘Assos Ctorned at 6395 are of two kinds, the common ass and the 


“big white ass of Hélér in Ksthidwir. ‘The females are kept only by 


{ns 167}—3 
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potters or kumbjurs, and the males by rice huskers or golés. They 
are used to carry bricks, earth, and rice. In value they vary from 6a, 
to 14s. (Rs. 3-7) for the common sort, to £1 or £1 40, (Its. 10-12) 
for the big Halir sort. Fifty years ago many cherofar villages were — 
infested with swarms of tame pig. ‘There animals, ownerless and 
uncared for, lived on such garbage as they could pick up. Filthy and 
useless they did much harm to the » At last so great was the 
nuisance that the richer classes hired the Vaghris to cart them out of 
village limits and set them free. Though still plentiful they have 
since ceased to be a nuisance.’ | 

Of wild animals, the Trarr, righ, Felis tigris, was within the Inst 
ten years (1867) always to be found in the bed or among the ravines 
of the Mahi? But the spread of tillage and the efforts of Forope 
sportsmen in the rough country near the Mahi and in the K 
Kantha and Panch Mahdl hills have so reduced their number that 
they are now only occasionally met with. Four tigers were killed in 
1876. Buatin the four preceding years none had been shot. 

The Panxruenr, dipdo, Felis leopardus, is from the same causes as 
the tiger, becoming scarce. A few are still found on the banks 
of the Mahi. During the five years ending with 1877 nine panthers 
were killed, three in 1875, four in 1876, and two in 1877. 

The Wotr, varu, Canis pallipes, though becoming rare, is still 
sometimes scen roving in packs of four or five. They carry off 
considerable numbers of sheep and goats. 

The Hyxwa, taraz, Hyena striata; the Jaccan, sial, Cania 
sureus; and the Fox, lokri, Vulpes bengalensis, are common, and 
said to destroy much poultry. 

The Wimp Boar, duker, Sus indicus, abounds along tho 
Sibarmati from Vantha in the west, northwards to Chitrésar, then 
east by the irrigation canal, past Lili along the banks of the 
Meshvo and Viatrak, in the = meadows at Kanaj and Mashej, 
round Kaira, in the Mahudha fields, round Dadusar, re on the broad 
waste lands and ravines in Kapadvanj and Thisra. It does much 

Of the deer tribe, the Bice Bott, nily i, Portax pictus, formerly in 
and much more wary. They are still found chiefly in the Kapad- — 
van}, A’nand, and Mehmadabad sub-divisions, in herds of from 
eight to ten, The Anretorg, kaliar, Antilope bezoartica, is found 
in large numbers over the whole district, The Inpiaw GAZELLE, 
chikara, Gazella benettii, is also common, | 


1In the town of Umreth (1530) there were said | ee 

a a 
2 Ts 1825 tigers wure numerous along tha Kaira bank of the Mihi Bishop Hebe 
that in the beginning of that year one was bold enongh to bisey wath saan 

from ‘mumeroas convoy of artillery .—Heb. Nar. Il, 187, About the same tone (1823) 


















leave it in August when the young 
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Of smaller animals, the Hane, easla, Lepus ruficaudatus, is found 
in all parts of the district. | 

Of wild birds, the Goose, gauze badak, Anser cinereus, 1s found 
occasionally in some of the large ponds in Matar and Kapadvan}, 
They appear in November and December, coming in flights, generally 
of from seven to ten, though sometimes of os many as twenty or 
thirty; they leave about the end of Febroary when the water 
ins to dry, and generally before the smaller kinds of wild fowl; 
hey have not been known to breed in Kaira; they are very shy, 
and hard to shoot. The Biack-BackeD Googe, wulea, Bexkidiornia 
melanonotus, is found in all parts of the district, remaining through- 
out the year,and breeding in the months of July and August. 


Of Duces and Tears, many sorts are found, especially in Matar, 
Kapadvanj, and Thisra. Except the WaistixG, Dendroeygnt 
arcuata, and the Corron Tear, Nettapus coromandelacus, which stay 
all the year round and sometimes breed in the district, most varieties 
of duck come in October and go in the end of February, or in the less 
cultivated parts of the district, early in March. SsIre, , inichal, 
of three kinds, the common, Gallina) scolopacinus, the Jack, 
Gallinago gallinula, and the Painted, Rhynchwa bengalensis, are 
in the cold season found all over the district, but chiefly in the Matar, 
Kapadvanj, and Thdésra sub-divisions. They come im very poor 
condition early in October, and except in especially well-watered 
places, leave by the end of February. Snipe are never known to have 

red in the district, Bustaxp, malduk, Eupodotis edwardsii, though 
not common, are found in all parts of the district, but chiefly m 
Thisra and Kapadvanj, They frequent p's uncultivated plains, 
nerally in bands of from four to five. ‘hey stay in the district 
during the whole year, breeding from October to March. FLozicay,, 
kadmohar, Sypheotides auritus, are found in small numbers all over 
the district, They come in the month of June after the first fall 
rain, peered irs mgs low ies 4H eee ee 
phar veda birds are able to move,’ 


_ Pawrerpoes of two kinds, the Painted, Fréncolinus pictus, and the 
Grey, Ortygornis p« ndiceriana, are found all over the district. They 
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stay during the whole year; the grey breeding from February to 


May, the painted from June to October. The grey lives near 


villages, the pai ted in the more open and lonelier parts. 


They come in October and November, and almost all go in 
A fow stay, and from June to August breed in the district. Unlike the 

rey Quail, the Rain Quail, Coturnix coromandelica, breeds in Guja- 
after rain has fallen, he is found in the kodra, Paspalom scrobicu- 


Grey, lavri, Coturnix communis, is found in all parts of the district. 


1 Florican would seem not to go far as they are found in numbers during the hot 
sian tats Gchunis of the Nacbeds. th 
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latum, then in the rico, next in October and November, in millet 
fields, then they are in grass, then about January in pulse, in February 
in irrigated wheat, and during or hot = lariat tobaceo and castor- 
oil. Keeping together in large flocks at the beginning of the mins, 
they p de Fuly and A » and during the cold weather montha are 
rons small bands, often in company with the grey quail. 


Sanp Grouse, battir, Pterocles exustus, are found in consider. 
able numbers in the open plains all over the district. They breed 
from December to May, and in the morning are generally to be found 
near water. 


Crane, kalam or kulin, Gros cinerea, are found in all parts of the 
district, a esa in the open lands of the Mitar, ce ld, Mehma- 
dabad, and Thisra sub-divisions. They come about the end of October 
and leave in February or March. In the early morning they feed in 
fields of rice stubble, and about eight or nine, m flocks of two or three 
hundred, they rise and fly high in theair. Daring the heat of the day 
and at nights they settle in open bushy land or plains generally near 
the banks of rivers. 

STONE Prover, bearsiri, Cdicnemus crepitans, are found, thongh 
in small numbers, in lonely uncultivated tracts all over the district. 

Sroow Brut, chamach char, Platolea leucerodia, aro found in pond 
and marshes two or three together. Though, as a rule, migratory, 
they are said occasionally to breed in the district, | 


Girtees, vari, Botaurus stellaris, are found in ponds, generally — 


solitary ; they breed in the district, and are not known to leave it. 

. PEeA-FOwL, moker, Pavo cristatus, abound all over the district, and 
being well treated by the people are found in numbers in and near 
the villages. They breed from April to October, and are in finest 
feather during the hot months (April-June). 


Green Picxon, harial, Crocopus chlorigaster, are found all over 
the district, especially in the open well-wooded parts. Some nro said 
to stay all the year round. 

The two chief poisonous snakes are tho Cobra, Naja tripudians and 
the Phursa, Echis carinata, Though Kaira was aaah tnfosted with 
snakes, the first attempt in 1856, by the offer of rewards to induce 
the people to kill them fniled. Of Inte years, thongh the 
rewards have been lowered in the case of a cobra from 1s, Gd. to 
Gd. (12 as.—4as.), ond for other snakes from Is. to 3d. (8 n5,—2 as.) 


199 snakes were killed ir, 1875, and 249 in L876. In 1877 the number 


had again fallen to ten. Human deaths from snak bites var ch 
gat 1870 oO Yeats In 1856 there, were forty-five, botwoen 1866 
ni on an average about sixty-two, in 1876 twontyfive. anc 
nineteen in 1877. te 1876 twonty-five, and 
_ Tho rivers of the district, the Mahi, the Vitrak. th, nea 
Meshvo, and the Mohar, are well stocked with fish, ‘arte 
ing thirty-one kinds, twenty-two are found in fresh water, and nine 
in the river Mahi within tidal limits, The twenty-two fresh water 


fish are -— 
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(1). The Mahsir, or Kudndra, Barbus mosal, classed asa soft 
finned fish, in size, rg, and activity, little inferior to the 
salmon, is found in the Mahi, Vitrak, Meshvo, and Sdébarmati 
rivers. The muihsir may readily be known by a peculiar salmon tint 
on the pally and a deep guard or shade hanging over the mouth. 
It spawns during the rains, going up the river when in flood, and 

erally coming back as soon as the force of the flood _is spent. 


_ [tents anything, grain, shrimps, crabs, fish, and frogs. 


of an cyening as it works down stream its curious habit of sities 
natives it is mach prized for food. It is generally caught in the 
coarse trawling net, or mahajdl, and sent in considerable numbers 


‘to Baroda, Fished with the rod and fly, or if larger fish are fished 


with the rod and artificial minow or spoon, the ma/sir gives very 
4 rt. From dawn to sunrise, or even as late os nine, and im 
the afternoon from four to dark are the best times for fishing. 
Thongh the heavier fish are found in deep pools, from many a knee- 
deep rapid two or three good midhsir may be drawn. In 1877 
towards the close of the season (March), with a rod and fly, in one day 
seventy pounds of fish were landed, the largest two feet six inches 
long and weighing thirty pounds, Still the stock of mdhsir is much 
less than it might be. Kolis dam the head of a small stream , leaving 
only four or five openings, and opposite each opeuing draw a cloth or 
place closely plaited deep bamboo-baskets, catching swarms of almost 
uselesaly small fry. Large fish also are caught in numbers, poisoned by 
branches ofthe milk bush. (2).'The carp, Debra, and Darai, Barilius 
Bakeri, a silver-scaled fish, about o foot longand a und in weight, is 
found in all the rivers and many of the ponds of the bistriet. Like the 
médsir, the carp breeds during the rainy months, gomg up the river 
tospawn in times of heavy flood and soon returning to the deeper 
pools down the stream. Jt is much prized as food, especially by 
natives. By the natives itis genorally killed by netting. Among some 


of the wilder tribes, towards the close of the hot weather, it is a 


favourite amusement fora party of men, women, and children to dash 
into one of the hig pools, and with small triangular nets In their hands, 
rading up to the shoulder, to clear the whole place of carp. With 
the rod, either with flour or worm bait, or with the fly, they can be 
mul fishing. . Like the mdhsir fry, vast stores of young car 

are destroyed by basket and cloth traps. (3). The Maret, also called 
Dorch, a handsome fish of the pike species, is sometimes found 
three feet long and from twenty to thirty pounds in weight, The 
morel lives both in ponds and in Susi leona inthe bank. They 
breed twice a year, in December and January, and again in vane. 
They are known to hollow a place for the spears: and until : 
are from two to three inches long to watch by them m turns, 


a ‘n considerable numbers. But the sport is much tamer than 





Though greedy, they 
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are very shy, They are killed in two ways, either by the rod and frog 


bait, or shot when they come to the surface, Though only stunned 
by the bullet, the marel can generally be secured before he recovers. 
The marel is a favourite fish, especially with Europeans, (4). The 
Padia, o large scaleless fish, sometimes from two to three feet long, 
and weighing as much as twenty pounds, is said to breed in the hot 
weather, the female depositing the eggs at any time daring the raing 
when the river is heavily flooded. It is caught chiefly in the strong 
trawling net. It is eaten by Europeans and natives. (5). The 
Nagra, a large fish, sometimes two feet fae aa ten pounds in weight, 
hke the prdia, lays its eggs when tho rivers are deep in flood. It is 
caught chiefly by the strong trawling net, and is a favourite article of 
food with the natives. (6). The Rau, up to three feet long and fifteen 
pounds in weight, lives both in rivers and ponds. It breeds during the 
rains. Generally caught in the coarse trawling net, it is much liked, 
especially by natives, and is sent in considerable quantities to Baroda. 
(7). The Haus,or Bavus, with large silvery scales, found up to three 
fect in length and weighing from thirty to forty pounds, lives in 


- deep ponds and river pools. It breeds during the rains, the female 


depositing eggs and leaving the fry to take care of themselves. 
Canght in the strong trawling net, it is eaten chiefly by natives and 
is sent to Baroda. (8). The Boi, or mullet, found up to two feet in 
length and weighing from eight to nine pounds, lives chiefly in rivers. 
It breeds during the hot season, the females laying eggs before the 
rains set in. In the first floods it makes for the sea and does not 
Come back till November, when the whiter 18 Clear, Generally canght 
in the coarse trawling net, itis sometimes shot, It is much prized by 
Europeans, (9). The Singkro, or Katio, a scaleless barbed fish, found 
from two to three feet in length and weighing about fifteen pounds, 
lives in rivers and ponds. It breeds in , une; the female hollowing 
& place in the river bank, and in turns with the male watching the 
young fish with the-greatest care. Sometimes caught with a line 
and bait, it is generally taken in the coarse trawling net. Itisa 
favourite food with the natives. (10). The Sermadi, a rather uncom- 
mon scaleless fish, said to have barbs at the gills that wound as 
keenly as a scorpion's bite, is seldom found more than a foot long 


or a pound in weight. It lives chiefly in rivers, spawning during 


eterno of — Tainy season, a both on serene lines and in 
nets, 1t 18 much prized as an article of food, rs ET: ly by Europeans. 
Sa The Belja, or Karothi, a common brig: trecaled “dah, seldom 
found more than a foot long or over three pounds in weight, 
lives both in rivers.and ponds. It breeds during the rainy season, 
spawning when the rivers are in flood. It is canght on the long 
lime and in nets, and is eaten only by the natives. (12). The 
Bano, or eel, up to three fect in lant and & pound in weight, 
is found in ponds and rivers. It breeds m the rainy season when 
a pay Meg rsh ae line and in neta, 

18 chiely eaten by Europeans. (13). T awn, known as 
the Zingo, Sondia, Rot Ae or KoKnbe ers both in rivers 
and ponds, and caught in nets, is a favourite article of food, both 
with Europeans and natives. (14). The Ghdlu, or Moru, with dark, 
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the Biu, and the Kantia. Of rain fi 
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lustrous scales, found foot long, and half s pound in weight, 
lives both in ponds and rivers. Jt breeds during the rainy season, 
and is caught both by the hook and the net; itis eaten by Euro- 
| (15). The Bhagna or Kasoda, a bright-scaled fish, found 
about one foot long and two pounds in weight, lives both in ponds 
and rivers. It breeds in the rainy season. It is caught in nets, 
and eaten chiefly by natives. (16). The Marki, about six inches 
long and half a pound in weight, is chiefly a river fish. It spawns 
during the rainy season. It is caught in nets, and eaten chiefly by 
Retires. (17). The Raya, a bright sealed fich, about six inches 1 


‘and half a pound in weight, lives chiefly in rivers, where it b 


in the rainy season. It is netted and eaten chiefly by natives. 
(18). The Gohari, a small, bright-scaled fish, about a foot long and three 
quarters of a pound in weight, is found chiefly in the rivers, where 
it breeds during the rainy season. It is netted, and eaten chiefly 
by natives. (1). The (Chal, a small, delicate-scaled fish, seldom 
over half a foot in length or quarter of » pound in weight, is 
chiefly a river fish, where it breeds in times of flood. ough 
generally netted, it gives good sport with a rod and line, and as 
an article of food is much liked by Europeans. (20). The Zarva, 
like the chal, but smaller, not more than four inches long and some- 
hing under an onnce in weight, is almost entirely river fish. It 
breeds in the rains, rushing up the rivers when in highest flood. It 
is canght in the small meshed net and eaten by the natives. 
(21). The Moela, or Bhat, is another small fish, in appearance and 
habits very like the Zarva, (22). The Chingi, Shing, or Kadva, isa 
dark-coloured scaleless fish, not unlike the eel. It is said to have 
mwisonous barbs at the gills, which wound as severely a4 0 scorpion’s 

ite, and cause three days fever. Itis about a foot long and two 
pounds in weight, and though living chiefly in ponds, is found in 
rivers and sometimes in wells. It is caught in the small meshed 
net, and is a favourite food with Europeans. 

Salt water fish are found only in the Mahi below the tidal limit. 
They belong to two classes, those found in the cold and hot weather, 
and those found in the rains. Of the cold weather fish there are 
six chief sorts, the Fausta, the Zinja, the Zinja Chola, the Bamrlo, 

ch there are three, the Palva, Dodi, 

Of these the dodi is the largest, growing to ten pounds 

The dodi and the palva are much esteemed, and are salted 

‘as eaten fresh, The rainy season fish come into the river 





as well ns 
‘about June, and after staying for about a month pass out again into the 


Sa They would seem not to spawn in the river, no | have been 
found in the Mahi, and on their way back the old fish are often 
taken heavy with eggs. These fish are all caught in the golva, 
long pocket-shaped tidal stake net." 

Besides Musalmans, Kolis, and other fish-eating peasants, among 
the Kaira population are three professional fishing tribes— fot 





' The Mahi tidal stake net does not differ from that in use in the Narbada.— 
Bombay Gazetteer, IL, 306. 
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Michhis, and Kharviés, the last of whom trade in fish.’ Fishing 
chiefly with hand and drag-nets and with baited lines, they also 
kill large numbers, drawing them to the surface by the light ofa 
torch, and then cutting them to pieces with swords and in the smaller 
a, by soaking in the water the milk-bush and other poisonous 
AUP ULES. = 
In a district where almost all the well-to-do and influential classes 
ject to the destruction of life there is no public fish market. The 
18 carried for sale from house to house, especially to the dwell- 
ings of Rajputs, Musslmans, and Kolis. The supply is generally 
greater than the demand, and the price not more than $d. (six pies) a 
pound in money or grain. The inane class of fish are to a small 
extent sent by rail to Baroda. There is little fish-saltimg m the 
district, The stock of fish in the Kaira rivers is said of lute yeara to 
have considerably fallen off. In the Mahi, the common belief is that 
this decline is due to the river's wrath at losing cart-men's offerings. 
For some years the floods have been irregular and the fish unable 
to work up to their prore spawning grounds, There would seem 
also to be a very reckless destruction of life, For, though the 
netting of well-grown fish does little harm, the planting of fixed 
masket and cloth traps is said to destroy immense quantities of fry} 


ob 
fis 








- | According to the Consus retirns, those four classes ro t a total - lation 
of 13,639 souls, . Fishing ia not their only means of living. Further details of these 
claneca are iven below, : | | 

| Tho in use do not differ fromthe Broach neta.—Bombay Gazetteer, IL, 


7 The accounts of wild animals, game birds, and fish, have been contributed by — 


Major W, P, LaTouche, District Superintendent of Police, 


Gujarat.) 


CHAPTER. III. 
POPULATION. 


\Acconvrxa to the 1846 censns, the total population of the district 

was 566,513 souls, or 354°07 to the square mile: Hindus numbered 
514,558, or 90°83 per cent, and MusalmAns 51,995, or #16 per cent ; 
that is, at the rate of ten Hindus to one Musalmin. There were 
besides, ten Christians and seven Pérsis. The 1872 census showed 
a startling increase in population, the total returns amounting to 
no less than 782,733 souls, or 48920 to the square mile, a pressure 
of population higher than in any other part of the Bomba; Presiden- 
ey. Of the total number, 711,619 were Hindus, 70,741 Musalmans, 
$05 Christians, and 68 Pérsis, Compared with Musalmins, while 
Piirsis had considerably and Christians had very greatly increased, 
the proportion of Hindus had remained nearly constant at ten to one. 
The reentage of males on the total population was 53°55 and of 
fe 46°45. 


The following statement shows that in the twenty-six years 


(1846-1872) population advanced 38°16 per cent; honses increased 


from 150,628 to 218,596, or 45°12 per cent ; Pele from 54,975 to 
56,916, or 3°53 per cent ; and carts from 20,864 to 29,110, or 39°52 
per cent. Under the head of agricultural live stock, the statement 
shows, in the number of oxen, an increase from 136,076 to 137,962, or 
arise of 1-38 per cent; in that of buffaloes from 146,940 to 200,444, or 
of 36°41 per cent; in that of sheep and goats from 52,321 to 58,945 
or of 12°66 per cent; in that of asses from 6935 to 6482, or of 921 
per cent; and in that of camels from 76 to 175, or of 130-20 per 
cent. On the other hand, there is a fall in the number of cows 
from 69,179 to 52,158, or of 24°60 per cent; and in that of horses 
from 2913 to 2274, or of 21°93 per cent. 


Kaira Population, 1846 and 1572. 
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Chapter III. Kaira Stock, 1846 anid 1872, 
Popu 0] lation. = - 
1872. 
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The following tabular statement gives for the year 1872 details of 
the population of each sub-division according to religion, age, and 


sex :— 
Kaira Sub-division Population, 1872, 
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CHRISTIANS. 












11,083 | anes | 41,560 | S67 
-uaeon | 11,207 | 44,190 
ya.aza | 12,000,| 45,017 | 40,787 | 85,704 
10407 | 10,004 | 41,781 | 96,029 | THe7a 
| sao7o | $0018 | 80040 | 70,0 181,458 
an,108 | 22,002 | aa,oTs | a7 eve | 140,08 
| ea,na7 | 19,973 T8ANS | 66,000 [144,098 
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From the above statement it appears that the percentage of 
males on the total population was (1872) 53°55 and of Prnales es 46°45, 
Hindu males numbered 382,140, or 53°7 He cent, and Hindu females 
numbered 329,479, or 46°29 per cent of the total Hindu population ; 
Musalmin males numbered 36,789, or rae cent, and Musalmiéin 
females 33,952, or 48 per cent of the total Musalmén pop ation ; 
Parsi males numbered 41, or 60°29 per cent, and Parsi females 27, or 
39°70 per cent of the total Parsi 4 beers ; Christian males 
numbered 172, or 56°39 per cent, and Christian females numbered 
133, or 43°60 per cent of the total Christian population. 

The total number of infirm persons was returned at 2967 (males 
1759, females 1208), or thirty-eight per ten thousand of the total 


population, Of these 125 (males 81, females. 44), or two per ton 
thousand were insane ; 224 (males 170, females 53), or three per ten 


thousand idiots; 529 (males 325, females 204), or seven per ten 
thousand deaf and dumb; 1679 (males 870, females 509), or twenty- 
one per ten thonsand blind ; and 411 (males 313, females 98), or five 

The following tabular statement gives the number of the members 
of each religious class of the inhabitants grep pi sex at different 
ages with, at-each stage, the percentage on the al population of the 
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msoctarian classes 157,009, or 22°06 per cent; the Shaivs 47,175, 
or 662 per cent ; and the Shrivaks, or Jains, 8054, or 1°26 per cent. 
The Musalmin population belongs to two sects, Sunni and Shia; the 
former numbered 68,527 souls, or 96°37 per cent of the total Musal- 
méin population ; and the latter, including the Surat or Daudi trading 
Bohoris, the Momnds, and few Khoja families, numbered 2214 souls, 
or 313 per cont. The Pirsis are divided into two classes, Shahan- 
shéi and Kadmi; the number of the former was fifty-five or 80°68 
per cent, and of the latter was thirteen or 19°12 per cent. In the 
total of 305 Christians, are included seventeen Catholics and 292 
Protestants, including 39 Episcopalians, 10 Presbyterians, and 243 
native Christians. | | 

According to occupation, the census returns for 1872 divide the 
whole populati 





ion into seven classes :— 

L.—Employed under Government or municipal and other local authori- 
ties, numbering in all 5249 souls or O67 per cent of the entire 

Tl.—Professional pergons 7012 or 0-89 per cont. 

111,—In service or performing personal offices 7304 or 0°94 per cent. 

TV.—Engaged in agriculture and with animals 176,764 or 22°58 per cent. 

V.—Engaged in commerce and trade 7091 or 090 per cent. 

ViL—Enmplored in moohanical arts, manufactures, and engineering opera- 
tions, aa in the sale of articlea manufactured or otherwise 
prepared for consumption 63,495 or 682 per cent 

VIL.—MNiscellancous persons not classed otherwise—(a) wives 229,857 and 
children 236,100, in all 516,047 or 65°05 per contjand (6) mincellancous 
persons 9711 or 14 per cent—total £25,758 or 67°17 per cent.! 

The general chapter on the population of Gujarat includes such 
information as is available regarding the origin and customs of the 
Kaira people, The following details show the strength of the 
different castes and races as far as it was ascertained by the census 


of 1872. 


Under Brihmans came, exclusive of sub-divisions, forty-nine 
divisions, with a strength of 43,30] souls (males 21,887, females 


21,414), or 6°08 per cent of the total Hindu population. The service 
of Government is the “gg, ema most coveted by Brihmans of all 


classes, But except the Nagars and Kheddvals,who act as merchants, 
money-lenders, and pleaders, the majority of Brahmans live on alma. 
Among Brihmans, the Niagara numbering 1808 or 4°17 per cont of 
the total Brahman population hold the first place. Next tothe Nigars, 
the Kheddval or town of Kaira (Kheda) Brahmans, in number 9920 or 
22°90 per cent of the whole Brahman population, are the most pros- 
perous and influential ‘class. Families of this caste are under the 
same name settled in Benares, Haidarabad, Seringipatam, and other 
parts of India. They sre said, about a thousand years ago, to have 
aay eect from the Deccan and settled in Gujarét. Industrious, 





© Minute details of each of these main classes will be found inthe 1572 Consus 


Report, [1., 236-265. The in foot-note 1, at page 51 of the Surat 5t 
Account, apply to the details of this claasificattor by occupation | 
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frugal, and intelligent, most of them hold good positions os land- 


owners, money-lenders, traders, and Government servants, Among 
the remaining sub-divisions, the most noticeable are the Vadédra 
Bréhmans. “These men, for the most part residenta of Mehmadabad, 
travel all over Gujarit. By the pretended practice of magic and by 
begging they occasionally amass considerable fortunes and settle in 





Kaira as money-lenders, Afew Deccan Brihmanas, descendants of 


some who during the eighteenth century came from Poona with the 
N y armies, continue to hold respectable positions in the service 
of Government, 


Under the head of writers came throe classes, Brahma Keshatris 
88, Parbhus 62, and Kayasths 8, with a total strength of 158 


souls (males 93, females 65), or O2 per cent of the total Hinda 


population, The Brahma Kshatris are the descendants of one family, 
who, as hereditary district officers, hold an estate in the village of 
Alina in the Nadiid sub-division. The younger branches of the 
family have from time to time left Alina in search of o livelihood. 


But though settled in different parts of the district they still keep 


up their connection with those of their family who have remained at 
home. The Parbhus belong to two classes, Pithdre and Kiiyasth. 
The Kayasth Parbhus settled in Gujarit after its conquest by the 
Marithés (1723-1757). The Pathare Parbhus settled in Kaira in 
the beginning of the present century. They do not consider Kaira 
a8 their home, and keep family and marriage relations with members 
of their own caste settled in Bombay. | 


Under the head of mercantile trading and shop-keeping classes 
came 22,592 Vaniis belonging to seventeen divisions ; 6852 Guja- 
réti Shravaks of five divisions; five Marvédi Shrivaks and 2928 
Bhiitids and Loyinds giving a total strength of $1,317 souls (males 
16,440, females 14,877) or 440 per cent of the entire Hindu, popu- 
Shrivaks. The wealthiest of them act os money-lenders, making 
aivances to petty village usurers, traders, merchants, and the bettor 
classof husbandmen. Those who have little capital, borrowing money 
on easy terms from the wealthier members of their caste employ 16 


in usury or in dealing in cloth, grain, molasses, and oil, while some 


moving from village to village hawk spices and condiments. Fail- 


ing to recover their claims in cash the better class of money-lendera 
not unfrequently secure the land of their debtor which they then 
allow him to cultivate at rack-rent. But they take little interest in 
these purchases, They never till their own land or even superin- 
tend its cultivation, and seldom invest capital in agricultural improve- 
ments. Besides engaging in trade they strive eagerly for employment 
in Government service, In former times they supplied the greater 
number of the chief district revenue officers. 1573 the offices 
of district revenue superintendent or desdi and of district accountant 
or majymuddr, which for many years had existed only in name, were 
abolished ih Dat seed ib Government service many 

mas Gre still employed, some of them in highly-paid and respon- 
Bible posts, A large number of Vanids 10,308 oe abs per cent 
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of their total strength belong to the Khaddyata sub-division. This 
class, an offshoot of the Nagar Vainio division, is said to take ita 
name from Khadél a village near Pardintij in the Ahmedabad 
district. The Shravaks mentioned above are almost all natives of 
Sega The Mérviéd Shrivaks, so powerful south of the Tapti, 
d no place of importance in Kaira. Bhatids and Luvands, 
strangers from Cutch and Sind, are spreading over the rural parts 
of the district, and as village grocers or nesti, by their superior 
strength and energy, are depriving the local Vania and Shrévak 
radgts of their former monopoly. 
Ainder the head of cultivatora camo five classes, with a total 
strength of 456,634 souls (males 248,384, females 205,250), or 58-35 
er cent of the whole Hindu population.” Of these 144,639 (males 
430, fomales 62,209) were Kanbis ;) 23,508 (males 12,472, females 
11,036) Rajputs; 6259 (males 3311, females 2948) Kachhiis ; 976 
(males 493, fat 483) Malis; and 281,252 (males 149,678, females 
131,574) Kolis, Of the different classes of cultivators, the most 
important are the Leva and Kadva Kanbis.. The best farmers 
in the district, sober, quiet, industrious, and except on such 
special occasions as marringes, thrifty, they number altogether 
144,639 souls or 20°32 per cent of the whole Hindu population. 
The Leva Kanbis with a total strength of 151,781 souls are most 
numerous in the sub-divisions of A'nand, Nadidd, and Borsad ; the 
Kadva Kanbis number altogether 12,768 souls m Kapadyanj and 
Mchmnadabad. Among the members of each of these castes, there 
exists a subordinate division into pdtiddrs, originally village share- 
holders, men of considerable estates, and kanbis or simple cultivators. 
This distinction, though based on difference in wealth and social 
position and not in variety of blood or race, is sufficiently marked to 
form an obstacle to intermarriage. Again among the patidare or 
better class of Leva Kanbis, the landowners of some villages hold 
among their caste fellows a position of special honour. This section 
of the caste, probably the descendants of the leading men among the 
original settlers in Gujarat, are known as men of family or Fulia. 
The rest as men of no family or akulia, Formerly there waa a keen 
competition among the lower families to marry their daughters into 
the higher housea, and great sums were paid to secure this honour. 
But of late years this custom has to great extent disappeared. 
The bulk of the lower families agreed to marry only among persons 
in their own social position, and among themselves to give or take in 
marriage without Sanne any dowry. Under these circumstances 
those of high family were forced to marry among their own houses. 
In 1872 out of 4290 marriages, 5077 were arranged by pryretigesh 
of children. Cultivating Rajputs belong to two classes, thakors, hes 
of families, who still retain considerable landed estates, and gurdsida, 
descendants of the younger branches of Thikor houses, who in many 
instances have sunk to the position of ordinary peasant proprictors. 
The landed gentry, though they have long given up any turbulent 
practices, still in their dress and bearing shew themselves the 
representatives of a military class. Careless and improvident their 
estates have for many years been deeply mortgaged and heavily 
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burdened with debt. So unsatisfactory was their condition that ep ial 
measures for freeing them from their indebtedness were consideres 
necessary. An Act (14 of 1877) has accordingly been passed, 
providing for the advance by Government of fands sufficient to meet 
all legitimate claims upon their estates. It is also provided that 
enti! the loan shall have been repaid the property should be managed 
by aGovernment officer. The cultivating » jputs are less careful 
and hardworking than the Kanbis and inferior to them in skill. 
Kiichhiis and is grow vegetables, fruit, and flowers. A few 
Kachhids have become artisans. 


The Koli element in the population of the district is important. 
They form the rape tribe or caste with a total strength of 251,253 
or 35°93 per cent of the entire population, They are the most prolific 
section of the people, increasing during twenty-six years (1846- 
Bint from 175,829 to 281,252, an advance of 59:96 per cent. They 
are also the class whose character and position have improved most 












under British rule, Idle and turbulent in the early part of the — 


sheng century, they are now ass body quiet and hard-working. 
Even in the most settled times of Gujarit history, the Kolis were 
only partially brought under order, and during the disturbances and 

isrule of the eighteenth century they threw off every restraint, and 
for the most part lived on the P : of plunder and robbery. In 
1812, though they had then already begun to forsake their former 





habits, they are described os o lawless race, conspicuons as the» 
perpetrators of gang robberies and other atrocities? In 1825- 


they were still one of the most turbulent predatory tribes in India. 
Regular troops, even the European cavalry, had continually to be called 
outagainst them. Inno other part of India were the roads so insecure; 
in none were gang robberies and organised plundering excursions 
more frequent, or a greater proportion of the gentry and landed 
proprietors addicted to acts of violence and bloodshed." In 1826 
the Kolis were still further unsettled, by disturbances caused by 
a fanatic of the name of Govindis; and for several years after, the 
country would seem, to an unusual extent, to have suffered from their 
turbulence.* In 1832 bands of Kols, from fifty to two hundred strong 


infested the high roads, In 1833 they twice attacked the town of 








Mehmadabad, and on each occasion several lives were lost. Two years 
later (1835) the Collector almost in despair writes ‘some special 
ordinary severity seem to have any effect, We never hear of a 
reformed Koli, or of one whose mode of life places him beyond 
suspicion. All seem alike, rich and poor, those whose necessities 





1 This very preat increase in numbers is perhap rély due to the unsettled state 
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afford them oan excuse for crime, and those whose condition 
oe them out of the reach of distress, ore alike ready on the 
irst opportunity of plunder.’ The time of distress passed over, 
and alter ten years of quiet (1844) the Kolis are spoken of as ‘ more 
peaceable and greatly subdued.’ Most of them had settled down to 
the work of cultivating. Stil, as a rule, they were ignorant and 
averse from work, and grew only the poorer and lighter core The 
ten next years brought some further improvement. They (1555) are 
said to commit thefts and robberies only ‘sometimes when impelled 
mahuda trees or some wild growing vegetables. But they had now 
some credit, They conld raise loans, though the unserupulousness 
of the lender and their own ignorance aad carelessness made this 
change seem bata doubtful “ken A few years later (1857) at the 
time of the mutinies in Upper India, the unquiet conduct of the Kolis 
caused ernment mo eres ee eae - r attemp Lea risings 

atly suppressed, and no general disturbance took place. 
After the mutiny troubles were over, aeeal ene of higher pricea 
(1858-1864) and well paid field labour rai the Kolis to a posi- 
tion of comfort. Still careless and improvident in their time of 
yrosperity (1864-1870) they failed to free themselves from their 
linbi ities. The fallin prices during the next five years left many of 
them poor and deep sunk in debt. Steady improvement however 
continues; the great demand for produce during the last two 
(1876-1877) years has again lightened the money-lender’s pressure. 


= 









More land is brought under the plough, their mode of tillage is ENE 


carcless and rude, and fewer among them lead idle or vicious lives, 

Of manufacturers there were three classes with a total strength of 
4030 souls (males 2031, females 1999), or 0-56 per cent of the total 
Hindu population, Of these 3883 (males 1957, females 1926) were 
Bhaévasirs, calico-printers; 122 (males 63, females 59) Khatris, 
weavers; and 25 (males 11, females 14) Ghénchis, oil-pressers, 
Owing to the competition of European goods, the condition of the 
Bhévairs or calico-printers is somewhat depressed. The number of 
Khatris or hand-loom weavers is very small, This is due not so 
much to the decrease of the demand for hand-woven cloth as to the 
fact that the great body of hand-loom weavers are Musalmins. For 
the same reason the number of oil-pressers is small, the business being 
almost entirely in the hands of Musalmans of the Ghénchi class. 

Of artisans whose condition on the whole is said to be good, there 
were ei¢ht classes with a total strength of 30,447 souls (males 
15,832, females 14,615), or 427 per cent of the total Hindu popula- 
tion. Of these 2740 (males 1432, females 1308) were Soms, gold 
and silyer-smiths ; 9566 (males 5021, females 4535) Suthirs, carpen- 
ters; 515 (males 265, females 252) Kansiris, copper-smiths ; 317 
(nae 172, females 145) Kadiyis or Chunirds, bricklayers ; 17 






males 8, females 9) Salts, masons; 5809 (males $002, females 
2807) Luhirs, blacksmiths; 2458 (males 1281, females 1177) Darjis, 
tailors ; and (males 4653, females 4582) Kumbhdrs, potters. 
Of bards and actors there were four classes with a total strength 
of 8768 sonls (males 4794, females 3974), or 1°23 per cent of 
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y want.’ They were still very poor, subsisting on the fruit of. 
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the whole Hindn population. Of these 7070 (males 3919, females 
S151) were Bhiits or Barots, bards; 810 (males 444, females 566) 
Chirans or Ghidvis, genealogists; 1038 Bhavéyis, strolling 
comedians, all men; 1! (males 14, females 5) Ghandhraps or 
songsters; and 785 (males 328, females 457) Vyésdis. The 
Bhats or Bérots, the Rajput bards and genealogists, have lost-much 
of the importance that formerly attached to them from the sanctity 
of their persons. Many of them, whose chances of earning a liveli- 
hood as sureties or guides have ceased, now engage in ordinary 
occupations, tilling the land andlending money. Some are sti 
employed as bards or genealogists, From their head-quarters in the 
Kura district the bards travel to the most distant parts of India. 
Their different stations are visited in order, generally after an 
interval of two or three years. At ench stationthey resortto castes who 
claim a Rajput descent. Entertained at his patron’s expense the bard 
rencrally remains in one place for several months. During this time 
é notes down for each family the births, marriages or deaths, that 


have happened since his Inst visit. These particulars are carried away, 


and on his return to Gujarit are entered in his records. The Bhavayas, 
leaving their women in northern Gujarit, travel during the cold and 
hot seasons over the province, acting plays and returning to their 
homes for the rains, The Gandhraps, who teach dancing girls and 
accompany their dancing performances with music, go to pri 
distances and are sometimes absent from their homes for a year or 
twoat atime. Except few familics in Ahmedabad the Vyasdis 
are peculiar to Kaira. They claim to be of Brébman descent of 
the same stock as the Bhaviyés. But for long they have given 
up acting and are now asa rule well off, supporting themselves as 
cultivators and money-lenders, ) 

Of personal servants there were three classes with a total strength 
of 11,742 souls (males 6161, females 5581), or 1-65 per cent of the 
whole Hindu population. Of these 10,647 (males 5600, females 5047) 
were Hajims, barbers; 1079 (males 553, females 526) Dhobhis, 
washermen ; and 16 (males 8, females 8) Bhistis, water-drawers. 

Of herdsmen and shepherds there were two classes with a total 
strength of 7963 souls fetatal 4203, females 3765), or 1:11 per cent 
of the whole Hinda population. Of these 1500 (males 798, females 
702) were Bharvids, and 6468 (males 3405, females 3063) Rabdris. 
The Bharvids are an inferior class of shepherds. They wander 
from place to place, living in the meanest huts and with no stock 
more valuable than sheep and goats. The Rabéris are better 
of. They live in towns and villages in well built houses. They 
own cows and buffaloes as well as sheep and goats and are a hardy 
and active set of men, 

Of fishers and sailors there were three classes with a total strength 
of 15,639 (males 7287, females 6352), or 1-91 per cent of the whole 

a population. Of these 12,291 (males 6544, females 5747 
were Bhois; 51 (males 46, females 5) Kharvés, sailors; and 1297 
{males 697, females 600) Méchhis. Besides their employment as 
tesh-water fishers, the Kaira Bhois sre cultivators, palanquin 
bearers, and domestic servants. | 
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Of labonrers and miscellaneous workers there wore fourteen classes, 
with a total strength of 19,502 souls (males 10,268, females 9034), 
or 271 per cent of the whole Hindn population, Of these 1129 
(males 530, females 599) were Golds, rice-pounders; 53 (males 38, 
females 15) Bhidbhunjis, grain parchers ; $76 (males 198, females 
178) Marathds of several castes from the Deccan, employed chiefly 
in domestic service; 27 (males 19, females 8) Purabids of several 
castes from Northern India, employed chiefly in domestic service ; 
235 (males 138, females97) Marvidis, labourers; 140 (males 67, females 
73) Kalals, liquor-sellers; 1081 (males 546, females 535) Ods, well 
diggers ; 10,906 (males 5863, females 6043) Vachris, fowlers, hunters 
and beggars; 4076 (males 2198, females 1878) Ravalids, cotton-tape- 
makers and beggars; 71 (males 34, females 37) Bavychis and Pomlas, 
= pana of Deccan origin, labourers; 24 (males 11, females 13) 
Vadis, jugglers; 25 (males 14, females 11) Vanjaris, grain carriers; 
1159 (males 613, fomnles 547) Béjdnids, acrobats. Except the Golds, 
Bhédbhunjas, Marathis, Purabiis, and Kalals, whose earnings suffice 
caaptig ordinary expenses, these classesare poor, ill clad, and without 
c t. 

Oi workers in leather there were two classes, with a total strength 
of 15,706 souls (males 7197, females 6509), or 1°92 per cent of the 
whole Hindu population. Of these 2080 (males 1532, females 
1448) were Mochis, shoemakers in good condition ; and 10,726 
(males 5665, females 5061) Chimadids, tanners, one of the depressed 
or unclean classes, in poor condition. | 

Besides the Chimadiis there were five depressed castes with a total 
strength of 61,834 souls (males 32,375, conaies 20,459), or 8°68 per 
ceontof thewhole Hindu population, Of these 1846 (males 946, females 
900) were Garuddés or Dhed priests; 42,732 (males 22,384, females 
20,348) Dheds, weavers and carriers of dead animals; 1905 (males 1003, 
females 902) Sindhvds, a sub-division of Dheds; 365 (males 19], 
females 174) Turis, another sub-division of Dheds; 14,956 (males 
7851, females 7135) Bhangiis, or sweepers. The Dheds, distinguished 
alike for industry and for general good behaviour, were formerly 
supported in tolerable comfort by weaving coarse cotton cloth. But 
the establishment of steam weaving millsin Bombay and their spread 


through the chief towns of Gujardit has flooded the markets with - 
‘supplies of a cloth, cheaper, but in other respects similar to tho 






mee of the Dhed hand-looms. Failing to compete with this 


‘steam-woven cloth, and from their degraded position unable to 


mre employment in the steam factories, many of the Dheds are 
ling into great poverty. The Bhangiis are also in a miserable 
condition, 

Devotees and religions mendicants of various names, Brahma- 
chiris, Vairigis, Gosiis, Sidhus, and Jogis, numbered 8754 (males 
5174, females 3580), or 1°23 per cent of the whole Hinda popula- 
tion, The fame of Daékor and Vadtél attracts many religious 
beggars. At Dikor several app Ga ihuciic spitoe Vairdgis, and 
eis, some of them possessed of much wealth, support monasteries 
or maths, where large numbers of religious beggars are daily fed, 
Among the five British districts of Gujarat, as regards the propor- 
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tion of Musalmén inhabitants, Kaira stands third with 70,741 souls 
or about nine per cent of the district population. OF their whole 
number 17,701 were in 1872 returned as settled in the sub-division 
of Nadiid, 11,908 in A’nand, 9335 in Thisra, 8485 in Kapadvany, 
and 7291 in Mehmadabad. Exelusive of 22,017 females and 26,514 
children, in all 48,331 or 68°32 per eent of the whole, the male adult 
Musalmiin population (22,410) were in 1872 employed as follows: 
in Government or other public service 1260; in professions 301; 
in personal service 459; in agriculture 13,552; in trade 526; 
in mechanical arts and manufactures 5557; and in miscellaneous 
callings 755. 

In addition to the four regular divisions, Syeds, Sheikhs, Pathins, 
and Moghals, numbering altogether 24,170 souls or about one-third 
of the whole, there are several classes almost all of thom descend- 
ants of converted Hindus, cultivators, traders, oil-preesers, weavers, 
and bricklayers. Of these the chief are the Sipihis 15,649, village 
servants and cultivators ; the Bohoris 13,935, traders and oil-pressers ; 
the Molesalims 7066, land-owners and cultivators; the Maleks 
6761, land-owners and cultivators; the Tais and Momnds 663, weavers 
of cotton cloth; and the Chonirés 400, bricklayers. There is 
besides a considerable miscellaneous population, chiefly of barbers, 
butchers, and beggars. 

The Sipéhis are probably the descendants of the mercenary troops 
who, in the reign of Ahmad I. (1412-1443), received allotments of 
land. They still, toa large extent, act as village messengers, and 
watchmen, nivaniies. As cultivators, men of this as wellas of other 
classes of Kaira Muhammadans hold a very low position. In 1875 
they are described as in more depressed circumstances than the Kolis 
or any other caste or tribe. Lazy, ignorant, and careless, they labour 
under the — disadvantage, that their women do not help them 
in field work. 

OF the two classes of Bohords, the more important both in number 
and in wealth, are the Shia Bohonis, the followers of the Mulla 
Saheb of Surat, In 1877, of 7753 the total strength of this class, 
4798 belonged to the Daud, and 2975 to the Suleman sub-division. 
These Shia Bohoris are townsmen and traders. In Kapadvanj, 
their head-quarters, their large, well built, and neatly kept dwellings 
ornament the town, Avrul their capital and vigour maintain an 
important trade in Blass, soap, and carnelian stones. Unlike those of 
their class in Broach, the Sunni Bohoris of Kaira are not cultivators. 
Some of them are cartmen and carriers. But most are oil- rs, 
and sons a class they are known as Ghénchi Bohoras. Gnesi 
Gujaritiin their homes, marrying only among their own class, in food, 
dress, and mode of living unlike ordinary Musalméns, there seems 
little reason to doubt that most, if etter | of these men sare Hindus 
of the Ghanchi, or oil-presser caste, converted to Isldm under one of 
the Musalmdén sovereigns of Ahmedabad. An active and thri 
class, they have as carriers lost much from the competition of the 
oo But in pressing oil they still find stendy and well paid 
work, 


The Molesalams or slaves of Islam, Rajputs half converted during 
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the reign of Mahmud Begada (1459-1511) are for the most part 
cultivators in poor circumstances. The rest, representatives of old 
Réjput houses, still, as thikors and fdlukdare, form a somewhat 
important class of landed gentry, 

Another class of Hindu converts to Islam, the Maleks are settled 
chiefly in the Thasra sub-division. ant hold twenty-five villages, the 
development of twelve villages originally granted to them in reward 
for signal services at the siege of Paivagad or Champdéner (1484-1486), 
Among these Maleks, some are superior and some are inferior holders. 
But all are thriftless, wanting in energy, and very generally addicted 
to the use of opium.' | | 

Though the Taéis and Momnis are classed together in the census 
returns, they are in many respects distinct. Hindus of the Khatn 
caste, weavers by occupation, the Tais ore said to have taken 
their name from a class of Musalmin weavers of that name in 
Behares. Sunnis in religion, their conversion is said to date from 
the reign of Mahmod Begada (1459-1511). They are at present all 
Weavers, and intermarry with the lower class of Sunni Musalmins. 
At their homes they speak Gujarati, and both men and women dress 
like Hindus. 

Momndas or Momins, that is, believers, are Shids in religion, On- 
zinally of several different castes, carpenters, blacksmiths,and weavers, 
Seianta: nt present, besides weaving, follow many callings, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, bricklayers, calico-printers, and carriage drivers. They 
were converted about 300 years ago by a Musalmdn saint of the 
name of Kabir-ud-din, whose disciples they still are. They sre a 
quiet people, very religions, moderately well off, and about the most 
industrious of the converted classes. At their homes they speak 
Gujarati, and both men and women dress like Hindus, the men in 
some cases shaving the beard, 

Of the total Parsi population of sixty-eight souls, seven were 
settled in the Thasra sub-division, forty in Mebmadabad, two in 
Matar, fifteen in Nadidd, two in A‘nand, and two in Borsad. Exclu- 


sive of fourteen women and thirty-one children, the adult male 


population were employed in 1872 chiefly os clerks in Government 
Git Railway offices. 


Of the three hundred and five Christians, all, except the European 


residents, are native converts, Khasivadi, or the beautiful village in 


the Borsad sub-division, begun in 1847, with two families, has now 
oid thirty-one families of one hundred and twenty-one souls. 

xcept a stamp vendor, a contractor, and the agents of the mission, 
the people are cultivators and weavers. In 1843, two Hindus of the 
Kalél or liquor-selling class, told the Surat missionaries of the 
London Society, that many of the people of the Mahi Kaéntha had 


‘astrong wish to become Christians. In consequence of this two 


mem bers of the Surat mission, Messrs. Flower and Clarkson, came to 


the Mahi Kanths, At first they settled in Baroda, but meeting with 
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opposition, they moved into British territory and started settlements 
Ay Devan and Borsad. That at Dehvin did not succeed, but in 
Borsad, besides Khasividi, with its thirty-one families, the devotion 
of the Rev. J.V.8. Taylor, who lived there for twenty-eight years, has 
been rewarded by the steady growth of the Khasivadi vi lage, and 
by the establishment of Christian communities in about sixty other 
villages of the Borsad and A'‘nand sub-divisions." Sra the first 
Christians were Patidars, Kolis, and Kalals, and a few Brahmins, 
Viniis, Bhavsdrs, and Talivida, the mass of the converts has come 


5 


from the Dhed caste. Since their conversion, though caste-feeling has 


lingered in the minds of several, there has been some intermarriage 
of castes. Wénids have married girls belonging to Pitidir and Koli 
families; Pétidars have married Koli and Dhed girls; Kolis have 
married Dhed and Talivia girls ; and Dheds have married Koli girls. 
The discipline in the Christian villages is ecclesinstic. Till they 
show signs of repentance, those who openly lead immoral lives may 
not join in the church communion. Sunday is pretty carefully kept 
asa day of rest and religious observance. !ie only ceremonial 
oceasions are at baptism, commanion, marriage, and death, when 
the rites are epmboaiac to the rules of the Presbyterian Church, 
The expenses on such occasions are left only’ the people’s 
pleasure. Sometimes, both among the poor and the well-to-do, on 


‘a wedding nothing more than from 10s. to £1 (Rs, 5-10) for the 


wedding dress is spent, Occasionally the friends of the bride and 
the bridegroom are asked to a social meal, and rarely the invitation 
ig extended to the whole community, The use of animal food 
ig allowed. But owing to its cost few people indulge in it, 
Intoxicating drinks are strongly di couraged,and drunkenness is most 
uncommon. Opium is forbidden, and from their cost few families 
use tea or coffee. The monthly expenditure on food is estimated to 
vary from s. (Ks. as head in a well-to-do, to 3s. (Rs. 1-8-0) a head 
ins poor family, Except for a slight improvement in cleanliness, 
Christians dress as they used todo when they were Hindus, poor 
families spending from 10s. to 12s, (Rs. 5-6), and the well-to-do 


- from £1 to £1-10s. (Rs. 10-15) a year, All children are taught to 


read and write. The amusements of the young are such a8 are 
common among Hindus, bat and ball and other simple games. Talk 
is the adults’ one pastime, thongh some of it is light and some 
scandalous, & good deal is religious. No one has shown special 
musical talent, but many are fond of music, and have learned several 
European airs? 

Except in the Thésra and Kapadvanj sub-divisions, where small 
hamlets are numerous, the people are collected in large towns and 
villages. In this district there is one village or town to about every 





1 The communities vary in strength from one totwelve families. In the year 1861 
an off-shoot from Borsnad migrated to Shibaévadi near Ahmedatead, others to tha, 





Borsad, and 679 in the A’nand sub-division,—Irish Pres 
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three sqnare miles of land, each village containing an average of Chapter IIL 


1333 inhabitants, and about 372 houses. Many villages were once 
walled, but the fortifications of most are now in ruins. With the 
exception of the people of thirteen towns, numbering 137,297 souls or 
17°54 per cent of the entire inhabitants, the population of the Kaira 
district, according to the census returns of 1872, lived in 574 
villages, with an average of 1124 souls per village, Five towns had 
more than 10,000, and eight more than 5000 bahabtante: Exclud- 
ing the thirteen towns and 518 hamlets, there were 574 inhabited 
state and alienated villages, giving an average of 0°36 villages to 
each .cquare mile, and 1383-44 inhabitants to each village. Of the 
whole number of villages, forty-eight had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
one hundred and thirty-four from 200 to 500; one hundred and fifty- 
two from 500 to 1000; one hundred and fifty-one from 1000 to 
2000; fifty-nine from 2000 to 3000; and thirty from 3000 to 5000. Aa 
regards the number of houses, there was in 1872 « total of 218,596 
or on an average 136°62 houses to the square mile, showing 
compared with 150,628 in 1846 an increase of 45°12 per cent. Of 
the total number, 65,685 houses lodging 208,583 persons, or 26°65 
ied eent of the entire population at the rate of 3°18 souls to each 
house were buildings with walls of fire-baked bricks and roofs of tile. 
The remaining 152,911 houses, accommodating 554,150 persons or 
73°35 per cent with a population per house of 3°75 souls, included 
all buildings covered with thatch or leaves or whose outer walls 
were of mud or sun-dried brick. The mud and thatch huts are 


found chiefly in the hamlets and small villages; towns and large 
Ts showing a great number of well-built and prosperous looking 
dwellin F 


gs. Besides the increase in the number of houses, there has, 
during the last thirty years, especially among the Kolis, been a 
marked advance in the style of building, and nowthe cheapening of tho 
a by the opening of the railway to the Mahi 

will do much to help house-bmlding. The Koli hamlets in the east 
of the district and along the banks of the Mahi were in 1844 almost 
entirely straw huts. 1876 an inquiry made by the Collector 
Pit that in thirty-four Koli villages, of a total of 6251 houses, 
92 were of the first, 5045 of the second, and only 1146 of the third 
or straw-hut class, Another class had in 1844 already done much 
to improve their houses. These were Brihmans, Viniis, and other 


‘Hindus of capital, who under the former Government had from 
fear of exaction been careful to give no sign of their possession of 


wealth 


Under land tenures some description will be found of the constitu- 
tion of the two classes of villages, the simple or smja, and the 
sharehold or narvdddri, Village servants belong to two classes ; 
those useful to Government, and those useful to the village com- 
manity. Under the first head come the village hendmen ; the revenue 
headman, whrdtddr, or collector; the police, mukhi, or chief; 
the village accountant, faliti; watchmen or messengers, rdvanias 
and rakhas ; the tracker, pagi; and sweepers and police of the Dhed 
and Bhangin castes. Village headmen are asa rule hereditary, In 
Thésra, Kapadvanj, and Mehmadabad, there are more Koli villages 
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Chapter 11 = than in other parts of the district, and in these the headman 1s usually 
Population. a Koli. In others, the headmen are Musalmans, Rajputs, and ocea- 
| sionally Brihmans and Vaniis, but the majority are Kanbis. The 
révanias, oy village watchmen and messengers, wear belts and are paid 
sometimes in land and sometimes in money. The duties of pags, 
rakhds, and bhangids, vary considerably in different villages. Besides 
his regular work as atracker, the pagi isin some villages a watchman. 
The rakhds do duty as police and watchmen, The Bhangiis are 
sweepers, carriers of dead animals, and guides.’ Except the village 
accountant or faldéi, who receives only money, Village servants are 
paid either in cash or land or in both. The servants useful to the 


Mary community are the ope priest, ghamot or bhat ; the potter, 
kumbhdar: the barber, Aajdm ; the blacksmith, Iwhar; the carpenter, 
suthdr: the tailor, darji; and the water-drawer, kosio, These men 
are paid.by the villages in grain and eash. The potter, the barber, 
and the blacksmith also enjoy Government Innd on payment of one 
quarter to one-half of the full rent. Every village has its headman, 
its accountant, its messengers, its priest, its watchmen, and its 
sweepers. The extent to which any village supports the other 
members of the complete staff depends on its size and its distance 
from large villages or country towns. Thongh some villages are called 
patiddéri or sharehold, that is Kunbi, and others, dhardla* or armed, 
that is Koli, the whole of the people do not in any case belong to 
one caste, Besides cultivators of different castes, fow villages are 
without a shopkeeper, either a Vania ora Brihman. 


Migration. Thirty-four years ago (1844) the Kaira people are described as tnoat, 
unwilling to leave their villages. They were said never to move 
unless forced by extreme poverty or inability to pay their debts. 
Eleven pee later (1855) when the Panch Mahdéls were transferred 
to the Bombay Government, the Kaira Collector complained that 
in spite of the most advantageous offers none buta few discontented 
individuals were willing totake land. Though this dislike to moving 
is still true of the bulk of the people, the mcereased pressure of popn- 
lation and the ensier means of travelling have anited to make consi- 
derable sections of the Kaira population willing to leave the district 
in search of work. Of the higher classes, some Bohorés and Vanids 
"lig traders as far as Bombay and Poona. These men ge erally 
leave their families behind them, returning tothem when they can, | 


1 Details of the position and duties of the different classes of village sen : 
given in the Broach Statistical Account.—Bombnay Gazetteer, I, mate oa 
2 Capt. Cruikshank (20th December, 1826) in hie Nadiad Survey Report enya: —"The 
blacksmith, fwidr,rocel¥es annually from each cultivator fifty esi ow grain per plongh, 
and in return keeps all agricultural implements in repair, The carpenter, mithdr 
receives in like manner, and on the like conditions, sixty pounds ; the patter, dwmhhdr, 
forty pounds; the tailor, doryi, forty pounds ; and the barber, rdland, forty pounds, 
At all villnge marriages the blacksmith brings a small iron lamp or hime: 
receiving two shillings in return ; the carpenter brings a bdjat or w in etool, and is 
hemdye shillings ; the potter supplies carthen pots for the marriage feast and gets 
three shillings. The tailor brings no offering, but receives upon the marriage of a boy 
one shilling, and upon thatofa girl two and half pence, The barber is paid three 
nee upon the marriage of s shareholder, pitiddr, and two shillings upon that of 


a Kk 
? Dhiirdla, an armed man,—Kathidwar Sel., Part I., 4. 
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bringing their savings to spend in their native town, and in their place 
of trade owning nothing but their office and its scanty necessary 
furniture, Others of the educated classes move to Bombay, Baroda, 
and Rajkot, in search of Government or other ex at Like the 
merchant, they keep s house in their native town, But unlike him, 
they generally take their families with them. Of artisans, carpen- 
ters, sawyers, and brickmakers, go every fair season to the Baroda 
and Broach districts, offering their services to house builders. By 
this means they generally carn a good sum of money, living on an 
allowance of grain, and taking back with them almost the whole of 
their money . OF personal servants, many barbers leaving 
their families at h ome, go to Surat and Bomba a | stay there for one 
or two years atatime. Of carriers there are the Musalmén Ghénchia 
or oilmen, who in four-or-five-pair bullock wagons take large quanti- 
ties of tobacco to Ratlim, Indor, and Malwa, bringing back wheat 
and mahuda flowers, and the Vanjdrds on their pack b xg ray 
ing wheat and Indian corn from Mélwa and taking back salt. Of 


» the lower classes, besides the professional wanderers, the religions 


b 8, the Ods or wandering diggers, and the shepherds, unskilled 
field labourers to some extent, move about the district in search of 
work. Durmg the year these men find employment in three different 
places ; in September and October,in the Matar rice lands “ind anuary, 
in the cotton districts south of the Mahi and west of Carabay ; and in 
March, in the Ahmedabad wheat country, These labourers, Kolis, 
Bhils, and Dheds, have of late years, by the use of steam gi 8, lost 
their best paid employment, the hand ginning of cotton, inc haces 
times, after about four months of cotton ginning, a man and his wife 
and one or two children used to come back with savings amounting 
to nearly £10 (Rs. 100). 








1 A‘nand Mimlastdar’s Report (1876). 
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CHAPTER IV. 
AGRICULTURE. 


Aoriccttvre, the most important industry of the district, sup- 
ports 529,334 persons or 67°62 per cent of the entire population." 


The soils of the district are of four chief kinds, light or goraf, 
medium or besar, black or kali, and alluvial or bhdtha. For agri- 
cultural purposes each of these main classes includes several varieties, 
The light or gordt is the prevailing soil, varying in quality from the 
loose ak yellow sand of the fields near the Sdbarmati and the 
Mahi to a rich light-brown mould, common in the central sab-divisions, 
and fonnd to perfection m the south-west corner of Matar. The 
richer variety, known as gorddw beser, contains a large proportion of 

organic matter, and seems to a great extent to be artificial, the result 
of the carefal tillage of the Kanbi cultivators. Under medinm or 
lesar, come several soils, varying from heavy sands to light clays. 
Soils of this class are pretty generally distributed over the whole 
district, though nowhere over any large area. Under black or hiili, 
come a ‘olay Pa sedimentary soil that collects in low lands and ponds ; 
the salt or khdr,? and the cotton landin the south-west of Matar ; the 
rice land in the ‘north near the Khari river ; ; the waste and ill-drained 
mal or upland, in Kapadvanj and ‘lhasra ; and a coarse, shallow, and 
dry soil, called mardi, found near the river Mahi, As arule, the Kaira 
black soil is poor. It is scarcely ever deep, and is most of it mixed 
either with soda or limestone. Allovial soil or bhdthe is chiefly 
found near the Vatrak river. This, without dressing or fallow, yields 
year after year rich crops of tobacco, safflower, and other garden 
produce, 


I This total (520, 994) tang ths ss the follewing itema :— 
(1) Adult males ee ee agriculture aa per census of 1872 .. «» J76,661 
(2) Wives of ditto ted on the basis of the proportion the total 
mlole female As actress of the district beer’ to the total — 
a» 160,144 


(3) "Chilean of 1a of land 2ealculated on asimilar basis |. |. =, 199,899 
Total ... 520,134 








Thia calenlation is necessary because turna, including many of the 
women under VII. Miscellaneour), slow w'Gulal af Gato 112 under the special head 
Adult Ag saibaaal: Fisioban 

© At the time of the last an onl” cece Limbési and Chuinor, in the west of 
Midas! wast awhile tract. of black soil, ered with « hoar frost or snow-like crust, 
called diir, This eawnd anpociad t tu have og otce anbject to Gooding at tie 
tides, In 1682 the anlt or FAgdir crost woe ssid to be encroach , and to appear in 


il-drained lands where rain-water stagnated, —Bom, Gov. Sel. XIV. «» 417, 
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The state or khdlaa villages of the district contam 955,541 acres, 
of which 345,016 acres or 36°87 per cent are alienated, paying only 
a quit-rent to the state, and 109,982 acres or 11-75 per cent are 
unarable waste. The total area of state arable land is therefore 
480,543 acres, of which 387,711 acres or 80°68 per cent are 
occupied; and 92,832 or 19°32 cent are unoccupied. OF this 
02,852 acres of unoceupied arable land, 5665 acres including grazing 
lands, homesteads, and burial places cannot be taken up for cultiva- 


-tion. The whole available area of unoccupied arable land is therefore 


reduced to 87,167 acres or 18°15 per cent of the total state arable land. 
Most of the unoccupied arable land consists of the poor tracts in 
Matar in the west, and in Thisra and Repedren) in the east of the 
district. Of the 387,711 occupied acres, 25,779 or 6°64 per cent 
consist of garden land; 58,404 or 15°07 per cent of rice land; 
$03,528 or 7829 per cent of dry crop land. Of the rice land, 15,658 
acres are ferienteds and $9,746 acres unirrigated. 

In the Matar sub-division, except from the Khari of which some 
account has been given above, irrigation is carried on chiefly from 
wells and ponds. After the close of the cold season almost none of 
the ponds hold any large supply of water. They can therefore be 
sini oly for irrigating rice lands, The depth of the water-bearing 
strata varies much in different parts of the district. Averaging 
thirty-five feet in the west or Matar sub-division, in some low-lying 
lands in Nadidd it is only twenty-five feet from the surface. In the 
north it averages about forty-five feet, and in the south, along the 
Mahi, varies from 70 to 140 feet. In the parts of A’nand and Borsad 
bordering on the Mahi, the heavy cost of wells anda certain brackish- 
ness in the water prevent any large amount of well-irrigation, and 
though in ordinary years the crops are but little less valuable than 
those on ieviimeted: lands im seasons of scanty or ill-timed rain, the 
want of water is keenly felt. The chief irrigated crops are rice, 
tobacco, wheat, sugarcane, and garden produce. In 1876-77, of the 
total cultivated area, 42,585 acres or 12°47 per cent were irrigated. 
Of the irrigated land, 17,755 acres were under rice. In that year. 
the returns showed 104 wells with steps, 9237 wells without steps, 
531 water-lifta or dhekudia, and 4600 ponds. The wells most com- 
monly in vse in Kaira are raémia or deep, the sundia or shallow 
being found only ina part of the Matar sub-division. The ramie 
wells yield at one time from two to cight ‘os or leather bags full 
of water, and the swndia from two to four. From most Kaira wella 
four leather bags can be drawn at a time.! : 

ool vader fields the area one pair of bullocks can plough 
varies from nine acres for the common dry crops to six acres for 





monts, are for a brick and mortar-built well from thirty to sixty feet deep for 
one water bag £30 to £65 (Ra. 200-680) and for two water bags £40 to £50 
aay A ninety-fect deep brick-built well for one bag would cost £100 
Ra, 1000), for two £150 (Rs, 1500.) Aundal wells with wooden foundations 
anil sides of baked clay rings, can only be sunk from thirty to fifty feet; they 
cont half as much a8 a brick and mortar well, Water can be drawn from holes 
dug in river beds at a cost of from 10s, to £1 10s, (Rs, 5-15). 


‘A plough.” 
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gurden or other high-class tillage. In black soil the » ovcienpcntiae 
area is for wheat and cotton twenty-five acres, for safflower an 
tobacco ten acres, and for rice five acres. 

The following statement shows, in acres, the average size of a 
holding ascertained at the time (1861- 1867) of the introduction of 
the existing survey leases :— 

Kaira Holdings in Acres, IS61-1867,. 








This, as was to be expected in a district with so crowded an 
5 Heaneeti population, shows a low average holding. A peasant’s 

family cannot, it is estimated, bo kept in comfort on rises than three 
acres of garden, five of rice land, and eight of dry crops. Cultivators 
with iinet? holdings eke out the profits of their fields by working 
as labourers on the lands of their vistie’ neighbours, 


Doring the years (1861-1867) of the present settlement, 104,009 
distinct holdings or ‘iatas were recorded with an average area of 
742 acres, and a rental of £1 lie. 6d. (Ra. 17-12-0), *Phoss holdines 
would represent, if divided in — ual parts among the agricultural 
popaletion, 1 for cach person an allotment of two acres, ata yearly 
rent of Os. 8d. (Rs, 4-13-4). If distributed among the whole popu- 
lation of the district, the share per head would amount to 144 acres, 
and the incidence of the land tax to Gs, 44d. (Rs. 3-3-0). In 1875-76 
the total number of holdings, including private or alienated vill 
and the estates of superior land-holders, was 107,918. Of the total 
number, 62,501 or more than one-half were holdings of not more 
than five acres in area.! 


Kaira Molding Details, 1875-76. 
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1 Revenue Warsogasecnananch aire Beeson eee ii Most of the holdings acres 
and upwards are the estates of superior landholders. = — 
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During the year 1877-78, 109,009 distinct holdings or khdtas were 
recorded, with an average area of 64 acres, and rental of £1 15s. 104d. 
(Rs. 17-15-0). These holdings, if divided in equal parts among the 
agricultural population, would represent an sirtiiens of two acres 
and two guntda, at a yearly rent of 11s, 14d, (Re. 5-9-0), If distributed 
amongst the whole population of the district, the share per head 
would amount to one acre and thirteen gunfds, and the incidence of 
the land tax to 7s. 53d. (Re. 3-11-10). 


_ According to the Collector’s administration report for 1876-77, 
the agricultural stock in Government or M/idlsa villages amounted to 
56,467 ploughs, 28,791 carts, 128,247 bullocks, 49,264 cows, 190,538 
buffaloes, 2366 horses, 53,880 sheep and goats, and 6525 asses. 


As the details of agricultural processes, crops, and cost of cultiva- 
tion, given in the general chapter on the agriculture of Gujarat 
apply to Kaira, only’ a few points of local importance are noticed in 

Of $62,222 acres the total area of occupied land, 20,754 n¢res or 
5°73 per cent were in the year 1876-77 fallow or under grass, Of the 
$41,468 acres’ under cultivation, grain crops occupied 301,709 or 
88-37 per cent, of which 123,223 acres were under bajri, Penicillaria 
spicata ; 58,898 under rice, dingar, Oryza sativn; 38,545 under 
juvar, Sorgham vulgare; 36,544 under kodra, Paspalum serobicu- 
latum ; 29,261 under bérfo, Panicum fromentaceum; 11,251 under 
wheat, ghaw, Triticum wstivum ; $231 under barley, jav, Hordeum 
hexastichon ; and 456 under miscellaneous cereals, comprising maize, 
makai, Zea mays, king, Panicum italicum, and rajagro, Amaran- 
tus paniculatus. Pulses occupied 27,082 acres or 7°99 per cent, of 
which $255 acres were under math, Phaseolus aconitifolius; 6825 under 
fiver, Cajanus indicus; 5148 under gram, chana, Cicer arichinum ; 
2678 under mag, Phaseolus radiatus ; 1933 under guvdr, Cyamopsis 
ariel and 2243 under miscellaneous pulses, comprising adad, 
Phaseolus mungo, chola, Vigna catiang and val, ichos lablab. 
Oil seeds occupied 3419 acres or one per cent, of which 950 acres 
were under gingelly oil-seed, tal, Seaamum indicum ; two acres under 
rape seed, sarsav, Brassica napus ; and 2437 under other oil ceeds, 
detaila of which are not available, Fibres occupied 4239 or 124 
per cent, of which 4122 acres were under cotton, kapis, Gossypium 
herbacoum; and 117 under Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria jancea. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 19,620 acres or 5°74 per cent, 0 which 
10,161 acres wére under tobacco, tambaku, N icotiana tabacum ; 
3051 under safflower, huswmbo, Carthamus tinctorius ; 2216 under 
sugarcane, serdi, Saccharum officinarum ; 1905 under cummin seed, 
jiru, Caminum eyminum ; 536 under indigo, gal, Indigofera tinc- 
toria; 118 under poppy, khuethas, Papaver somniferum ; and 2233 
under miscellancous vegetables and fruits. 

The following statement contrasts the area of Government 
assessed land under cultivation in 1859-60 and in 1876-77 :— 


1 Of 41,468 acres, 14,601 acres were twiee cropped, 
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Kaira Cultivation, 1860 and 1877. 
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This statement shows that during the seventeen years ending 
with 1876-77, no less than 116,010 acres of waste land were brought 
under cultivation. The most remarkable advance is in the breadth 
of rice and wheat tillage ; the rico increasing 24,976 acres or 73°63 

cent, and the wheat 4151 acres or 5846 per cent. Other 
inds of cereals and pulses have in the aggregate increased by 
87,620 acres or 51°46. The area under safflower has risen by 1973 
acres or 183 per cent, that under indigo by 176 acres or 48°89 per 
cent, and that under sugarcane by 429 acres or 24 per cent. On 
the other hand cotton is less by 1154 acres or 21:57 per cent, and 
tobacco by 466 acres or 4°58 per cent. | 

Among the district crops common millet, /ijri, Penicillaria spicata, 
holds the first place with in 1876-77, 123,223 acres or 36°08 per cent 
of the whole tillage area. Compared with 1859-60 the returns for 
1876-77 show an increase of millet cultivation amounting to 21,017 
acres or 20°56 per cent. Millet is grown in all the lighter or 

wt soils, It is sown in June and reaped in the latter part of 
September. With it are grown math, Phaseolus aconitifolius ; 
nag, Phaseolus radiatus, and other pulses, which, taking longer to 
ripen, remain in the field a month after the millet erop has been 


Their growth seems not to interfere. with the growth of 


the millet, and the double crop has this advantage, that often when 
the millet fails the pulse yields freely.. The falar of the distriok heat 


| In 1850-00 pulses seem to have been included in grains, 
and spices. Poppy and hemp were not shown separately. 
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snited for millet are the poorer soils, cspecially near the banks of 
the Mahi. The straw, though not so valuable as Indian millet, 
juvdr, straw, is generally used as fodder for cattle. Millet is the 
people's staple grain and their principal article of food. : 

Kodra, Paspalam scrobiculatum, and farto, Panicum frumenta- 
coum, hold the second place with in 1876-77, 65,805 acres or 19°27 
per cent of the whole tillage area. Grown chiefly by the poorer 
cultivators, kodra and havfo along with common millet, bajri, form 
the staple food of the lower classes, . 

Rice, dingar, Oryza sativa, holds the third place with in 1876-77, 
58,898 acres or 17-24 per cent of the whole tillage area. Compared 
with 1859-60 the returns for 1876-77 show an increase of rice culti- 
vation amounting to 24,976 acres or 73°63 per cent. The best rice 
is raised in the Khiri villages of the Matar sub-division. These 
lands are of black soil, the fields embanked, and most of them watered 
from the Khiri canal. The young plants, sown about the middle of 
June in richly manured nurseries, are moved into the fields in July 
and August. For about two months, until the ear begins to show, much 
water is wanted, and if the direct rainfall is scanty, epee must be 
drawn from wells and ponds. In other parts of the district, rice of 
an interior quality 18, without watering, grown in low-lying lands of 
black or medium, besar, soil. This unirrigated variety covering in 


(1876, 37,767 acres or 64°12 per cent of tho whole area under rice 


cultivation, is a coarse grain used chiefly for local consumption. 

Indian millet, juedr, Sorghum vulgare, holds the fourth lace 
with in 1876-77, 38,845 acres or 11°37 per cent of the whole tillage 
area, In Kaira common millet, /ajri, takes the place of Indian 
millet, juedr, which is less grown than in south Gujarat, 


Wheat, thongh still a crop of little importance, has spread from 


TO71 acres in 1860 to 11,251 acres in 1876, It is sown from the 


beginning of October to the end of November and reaped in Marclr. 
Three sorta are grown, Ddwikjuin or dudhia, a high class wheat, 
smooth-grained and white; dhola or Initha, o low class wheat, hard 
and brown ; and a medium variety, dhalia or raju. The high class 
lack soil. Fora good harvest the 


field should be fallow both before and after its wheat crop. It 


‘should be ploughed from three to ten times, and unless the soil is 


of the best it should be manuared, This sort of wheat bi forty 
ounds of seed to sow an acre. ‘he middling, vajia, and the poor, 
hola, grow either in black or in sandy-black soil. For a goo 
wld, except in the best black soils, manure 1s wanted, but neither 

fore nor after cropping is o fallow uired. To sow an acto 
they both want sixty pounds of seed. The local wheat produce 
is not enough for the local demand. Ser a are brought from 
Abmedabad and Miélwa and by rail from f mbay. 

. ae sat alana with in 1876-77, 10,161 acres or 

Tobacco holds the sixth place with ras 1559-60 
the returns for 1876-77 show a decrease of 466 acres or “oe 
per cent. Kaira tobacco is not only the most valuable article of 
produce in the district, but is the finest tobacco grown in western 
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India The central part of the Kaira district, the tract known as 
the charotar, is the head quarters of tobacco cultivation. The two 
chief varieties are the falahdi or local, and the Kidndeshi bronght, 
as its name shows, from Khindesh. The tolabdi or local plant, 


‘grows four feet high. Its leaf is large, juicy, and tapering, the 


ribs and veins heavy and coarse, the general texture loose, and the 
colour, when ripe, o somewhat dull yellow. It is hardy, growing 

even in poor soils, and wants but httle manure. The Khénd 
tobacco grows about two feet high. Compared with the local variety, 
its leaf ia shorter and narrower, closer grained in texture, and of a 
deeper and more brilliant colour. A more delicate plant, it requires 
richer soil and more manure, bat on the other hand wants less 
water. Though its yield is not more than one-third of the yield of 
the local plant, its higher quality and ite smaller demand for water 
to a considerable extent make up for the small outturn. Tobacco is 
grown either with or without water. The water need not be perfectly 
sweet. In fact o slight omar is spe a improve the 
uality of the crop, When irrigated the crop is called pit or watered, 
pant fae irrigated kordt or dry. A watered field yields twice 
as large a crop asa dry field. At the same time the leaf of the 
irrigated plant is coarser and not more than one-half as valuable. 
ight or gorddw land is the soil best suited for the growth of the 
irrigated crop. Towards the end of May, some time before the rains 
set im, plots of ground are chosen somewhat shaded, well placed for 
watering, the soil rich and dry.2 About six inches of brushwood, 
hay, or dressing, are laid over the plot. Whon thoroughly dry the 
whole is burnt and the ashes allowed to lie on the surface. About 
the beginning of July, as soon na the first rain has fallen, tho ashes 
are nlousber into the round, or, if there was no dry dressing, the 
ground is manured and then ploughed. The whole is well cleaned 
and the surface amoothed., e seed is then sown broadcast, and if, 
after the young plants come up, there is no rain, they are watered. 
While the lings are growing in their nursery the cultivators are 
busy getting ready the field. According to the wants of the soil 
they give each acre from ten to exghteen tons (twenty to thirty-five 
eart-loads) of sheep obras or cowdang, pond mud or dry silt, and 
sometimes wood ashes. When the manure is laid on, the field is 
dy for ploughing. With this great pains are taken, ss on its 






: and | the outturn greatly de Ploughing, 
chas, and clod crushing, samdr, are repented from eight to ten times. 
Each time the line of ploughing varies, First it runs from north 


to south, next from east to west, then from north-east to south-west, 


nd so on, starting in turn from every quarter of the compass. 
Between each ploughing the clods are crushed and the surface 
smoothed. Finally, the whole field is cleaned by the harrow or 
karabdi. The seedlings are generally ready for planting in the 
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latter part of August. A nursery of one acre should yield plants 
sufficient to stock from twenty to forty acres. In moving them 
from their places in the nursery the young plants are taken w 
carefully with a knife or trowel, as much earth as possible being lef 
about their roots, At the seed bed they are laid slanting in s 
basket and carried to the field. They are set in the ground in rows, 
the rowe and the plants in esch row distant from each other about 
eighteen inches for an irrigated and two feet for a dry crop. In 
setting each plant in its place the lower leaves are pinched off, and 
when the sun is strong, until the plant takes root, they have for 
some days to beshaded with twigs i leaves. During its growth 
the Khandesh tobacco should be thrice watered. The Kaira variety 
wants more moisture, from five to twelve waterings, according as the 
well is perf my sweet or are or less rape bib Viosagaed full 
7 he plants begin to show signs of flowering. These tops or 
flo wer ena are cartfally picked off, and the whole of the niant'a 
strength driven to its eight to twelve well grown and juicy leaves. 


A growing field of tobacco is apt to suffer from several cansos. 
Perhaps its chief enemy is the caterpillar, whose attacks are so con- 
stant, that every night and morning, until the leaves begin to change 
colour, they have to be searched and the insects picked off, Besides 
the caterpillar other insects hurt the tobacco. One worm attacks 
the root and withers the plant, bringing on the disease called chith ; 
another worm, eating into the stem and joints, stops the growth and 
brings on the disease called ganfhor. Again, any extremes of 
drought, heat, or cold injure the crop. With too much dry weather 
the aden chanehdi appears, and the leaves covered with spots 
wither. Too much damp brings over the whole plant a white coating 
ealled chiru, robbing the leaves of much of their pungency. Finally, 
there is the chance of frost, which, when it comes, blights the whole 
field. The time a field of tobacco takes to ripen depends on 
whether it has been watered. A dry crop ripens in five and a watered 
crop in seven months. When the leaves turn yellow and droop the 
crop is cut, A few stalks, about forty to an acre, are allowed to 
flower and their seed is gathered for the next year's sowing, 
Tobacco is prepared in two ways, a coarser sort for smoking, called 
kalio, and a finer, both for smoking and for snuff, called jardo. To 
make kalio the stem is cat close to the root and welldried by often 
turning itin thesun. If the stalks are very thick, to help the aang 





‘they are split down the middle. When the plants are well dried, 


generally after four or five days’ sunning, they are housed or removed 
to the tos shed. Here they are ited. the soiled lower and the 


small upper leaves are placed in one heap, and the rich middle leaves 


inanother, Next,the leaves of each heap are east de in _ bundles 
called padds, the largest and strongest leaves being used as wraz 
pak SF eves and the smaller ones placed in the middle. The 
undies, each of which weighs from one to three pounds, are then 
piled up and covered with matting for three days to ferment or 
‘sweat. Then they are separated and agai heaped for a second 
sweating, and afterwards, at intervals of a week, the fermenting is 
epeated from four to six times. Great care and attention are 
a l6i—7 
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required st the time of fermentation, na if it is either checked too soon 
or allowed to go on too long the tobacco is much he To manu- 
facture jardo tobacco, the leaves are, by means of a crooked knife 
called Aariyu, taken off the stems along with the skin and a little of 
the wood. They are then exposed to the sun from ten to fifteen 
days. Each day, in the early morning, while still damp with dew, 
they are taken to a shed, Here they are sorted into better and 
poorer kinds and made into bundles or paddy. If, at the time of 
Frnidlinig: the leaves are found to be too dry and brittle, a small 
quantity of water is sprinkled over them. Fermentation or sober 
is only once brought on. But if the first is imperfect, a seconc 
becomes necessary. ‘The bundles or padas are ready for sale about a 
fortnight after they have been made up. ualio is used for smoking 
only, and jardo for smoking as well as for chewing. Kédlio is so 
strong and fall of flavour that it is seldom or never used for smoking 
without being mixed with molasses paste. its simple state 
jardo tobacco 1s used only for smoking in cigarettes, bidia, and im 
amall pipes. Cigarettes are usually rolled in the leaves of the ashin- 
dra or jinji, Bauhinia speciosa, and sometimes in plantain leaves. 
In spite of its good qualities Kaira tobacco is still prepared only for 
native consumption. Attempta have been made to have it rolled in 
cigar form suited for the Karopean market. But so far the results 
havebeen discouraging. Snuftis red chiefly from jardo, though 
kalio is occasionally mixed with it in the proportion of one to 
three. Snuff may either be made entirely of the leaf, or of the leat 
and mid-rib together. The bundles are first torn in pieces, and 
afterwards sprinkled with » solution of carbonate of soda dissolved 
by boiling in water. The tobacco is thrown into a heap to ferment, 
and then well dried in the sun and pounded in a mortar to the required 
fineness. The following are the estimates of the cost and profit of 
cultivating the local and the Khindesh tobacco.’ For an acre of local 
or falabdi, watered from a brackish well, tillage including, £1 (Rs. 10); 
rent, £6 (Rs. 60) ; watering, £9 5s. (Rs. 92-8) ; value, £27 (Rs. 270) ; 
profit, £10 15s, (Rs. 107-8). Foran acre of local, watered from a 
sweet well, Sere nonaing, £1 (Rs. 10); rent, £6 (Rs. vy ; water- 
ing, £4 172. Gd. (Rs, 48-12); value, £13 10s. (Rs.135); profit, £12 12s. 6d. 
Rs, 126-4). Foran acreof Khindesh, watered from a brackish 
well, tillage including, £1 (Rs, 10); rent, £6 (Rs. 60); watering, 
£2 18s. Gd. (Rs. 29-4); value, £18 (Rs. 180); profit, £9 ls. 6d. 
(Rs. 90-12). For an acre of Khéndesh, watered from a sweet well, 
th llage inclndin; , ol (Re. 10); rent, £6 (Ras. 60) ; watering, £9 188. 6d. 
(Rs, 29-4) ; value, £15 (Re, 150) ; profit, £6 1s. Gd, (Rs, 60-13). 
Cotton, kapds Gossypium herbaceum 











extent, 3812 acres in 1872 compared with 5256 acres in 1859. 
plant grown is chiefly the perennial variety, locally called roji. Raised 
in light, gorat and medium, besar soils it is sown im July, and picked 
from the middle of January till the end of March. It occupies ever 
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Cotton of the yearly sort is grown to « small extent in the black soil 
bordering on Cambay. Though its produceis inferior i in value 
to the outturn of the yearly variety of cotton, the three years’ plant 
has this advantage, that as its roots draw moisture from below the 
surface, they do not interfere with the surface roota of the grain and 
pulse crops, The plant is allowed to grow till the end of May, 
when its branches are about a foot from the d. At the 
end of the third year, the roots are dug out. is cotton is not 
worth more than one-half of the one year sort. Tho field is menured 
only once in three years. As arule the field that has yielded cotton 
does not again bear the same crop hill after three years are over. 


Though with little success, several attempts have been made to 
Kaira cotton. In 1815, under the superintendence of the 
cl surgeon Mr. Gilders about 2400 acres were sown with Bour- 
seed. About one-half promised well, but, though the local 
scar ie yielded a good crop, most of the Bourbon failed. ‘The failure 
was supposed to be due chiefly to want of moisture, but the saltness 
and was also noticed as likely to harm a crop which does not 
come to perfection for two years. A bale of cotton, the produce of 
these experiments, consigned to London in 1816, realized 1s, 5d, the 
pound, or 2d. the pound more than the best Surat. Sires staple was 
considered rather fine and generally saleable. Gilders was 
authorized to make a further trial, if necessary, with ‘the aid of irri- 
gation. A place was chosen further east in light sandy loam, After 
the first heavy rains, at the end of July, the seed was sown. Three 
feet were left between each plant, and between each row, like the 
plants three feet a apes, millet, bijri, was sown. The late rains were 
scanty, and until July 1817 the plants remained dwarfed and sickly. 
without watering they shot ont so freely that one-half of them 
had to be picked out. Even then they were too crowded, and 
Mr. Gilders considered that eight feet was the proper distance between 
each shrub. The yield from about fourteen scres was 1760 pounds 
of clean cotton. The} was most favourably received in Bomba: 











best Bombay-Bourbon they hadseen. It was fine, silky, with an even 
fair length staple of good bright colour, remarkably clean with a 
small portion of broken leaf and crushed seed and a few yellow spots." 
With other Indian cotton at from 53d. to 14d. pound it fetched 
Ls. 3d. Scere cp State great was the cost of till 

that the transaction showed a losa of twenty-eight per cent. 

1839 Dr. Bite, then in charge of the Government garden at Kaira, 
made some experiments in growing cotton. He tried Egyptian, two. 
kinds of Broach, and acclimated Bourbon. Some of this acclimated 
Bourbon, found in the 1 ws near wae genes Gilders had grown 








tt in 1816, was both by Smee of Calcutta and 
the Bombay Geabad of Onukiniees lto the best New 


Orleans and valued at from £17 to Pe (Re. 170-180), while the 
best Surat was selling at £14 (Rs. 140).2 In 1842 some of tho 
American cotton seed, sent out by the Court of Directors, was 
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forwarded to the Collector of Kaira for trial in his district. Some of 
this seed was sowo by Dr. Thatcher, then in charge of the Govern- 
ment experimental garden. The soil was light and rather sandy, 
and every care was given to the crop. The plants promised well, 
but when about afoot high most of them, though at the time the 
local variety was thriving, ‘ withered and died off as if blighted.’ A 
few recovered, but the outturn was very small, Some tha 
cotton tried in the same garden almost entirely perished. The 
American seed distributed by the Collector to some cultivators was 
sown in about six acres in different parts of the district. Till about 
the middle of September the plants looked most promising. They 
flowered and formed very large pods. But the heat of October 
seemed to burn the leaves and more tender branches. They con- 
tinued in « withered state till the cold weather partially revived them, 
In about one-third of the area the crop never arrived at maturity. 
The rest yielded about 162 pounds of clean cotton valued at £1 18s. 
(Rs. 19), or o loss of sixty-seven per cent on the cost of tillage. 
Samples examined by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce were found 
to be well cleaned and tolerably good, but far inferior to American 
cotton grown in Ratnigiri! For some years after 1842 attempts 
to grow exotic cotton in Kaira would seem to have been given up. 
In 1861 nothing but the local three-to-five year shrub was grown.” 
Again, in 1865 and 1866 Dhérwér and New Orleans seed was sown. 
The plants grew sbout a foot high, but died after the close of the 
rains.’ Now (1878), asin 1861, the local shrub is the only cotton 
grown, Of this there would seem to be two varieties, one called 
roji said to have been brought from Khéndesh about one hundred 
years ago, the other called kamni brought from Broach about twelve 
years back. Partly, it is enid, because it is allowed to stay four years 
in the ground, partly because it is sown in fields with several other 
crops, and partly because the seed has degenerated, Kaira cotton 
was in 1877 1$d. or 32 per cent a pound less in value than either 
Dholera or Broach cotton. It is sent to Dholera, Broach, Surat, and 
Bombay, but it is said solely for the purpose of mixing with better 
varieties. * 

The cultivation of Safflower, Auswmbo, Carthamus tinctorius, is 
carried on in two sub-divisions, Matarand Mehmadabad. Compared 
we 1850 a returns for 1876-77 show an advance from 1078 to 

51 acres, The crop is grown not so much for the dyemg power 
of its lowers as for the oil its seed yields§ About one-half of the 
produce is sent to Kathiéwar, Baroda, Broach, and Surat. The 
rest is used in the district. Safflower thrives in mixed or besar soil. 
Except in a naturally rich soil, or after a highly manured crop, the 
land is enriched in June at the rate of ten carta of good dressing to 
the acre. During the rainy season it receives four ploughings and 





1 Cassel's Cotton, 50-51, 2 Cassel's Cotton, 82. 

* Collector, 2114, Zist Sept. 1578. 4 Cotton Dept. Ad. Rep. 1876-77, 36. 
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more in October or November. The seed, at the rate of seventeen 
pounds to the acre, is then sown with the drill; and after five or six 

ys, without any watering, the plant springs up. Nothing further 
is done till in January the flowering begins. Then, at intervals of a 
day, each pod yields three flowers, and the whole is collected in 
about a month. The flowers are picked in the cool of the morning. 
If the picking is stopped, and the first leaves left unplucked, the 
pod dries and yields no flowers. 

In 1876 the total area under Indigo, gali, Indigofera tinctoria, was 
536 acres, 518 in Borsad and 23 in A'nand, and even this was consi- 
derably in excess of 360 the totalin 1859. In thesixteenth and seven- 


teenth centuries, indigo partly of local growth and partly brought 


from upper India was one of the chief exports from Gujarat. During 
the greater part of the eighteenth century, the indigo of the West 
Indian islands gained an almost complete monopoly of the Europ 
markets. Towards the close of the century the East Indian sence 
in roseto favour, But nearly the whole of it was grown in Bengal. 
In Gujarat in 1777 the cultivation chiefly for local use would seem to 
have been on a very considerable scale. But in the early part of the 
present century it again fell off, and in 1827 had almost altogether 
ceased. At that time prices were high and the demand was strong, and 
Captain Cruikshank, then engaged in surveying northern Gujarat, was 
of opinion that by the help of « little special encouragement the people 
of aire might, especially in Petlad, be induced to grow indigo. 
The attempt failed, aud indigo has never again become « product of 
any importance. This is to be regretted, as, when grown in rotation 
with other crops, indigo has the merit of leaving the land richer than 
it found it. The labour and capital required for its production, and 
the comparatively small profit 1t yields, are perhaps the chief reasons 
why indigo is now grown only to so very limited an extent. But 
another cause is at work. The preparation of the drag 1s accompani- 
ed by much logs of insect life, a resalt most distasteful to the Kanbi, 
and since the spread of the Svami Narayan sect to many of the 
Koli cultivators of Kaira. The small quantity now produced is 
wh in hght or gorat aol. At the first fall of rain (June) the 
eld should be ploughed more than once, and if possible manured., 
The seed is sown in drills from the tarphan or drill plough. After 
the plants have come up constant weeding is required. The crop 
care must be taken that they are not exposed to wet. The dye is 
extracted, sometimes from the green leaves and sometimes from the 
dry. If green, the plants should be taken from the fields early in 
the morning, and laid in large wooden vats. The vat is then filled 
with water, and to keep the plants down heavy weights are placed 
neross the top. During the night fermentation sets im. Tn the 
morning the water is drawn off into.a second vat, where it is well 
worked with large sticks till it takes 4 deep blue colour. In this 
state the liquor 1s allowed to stand perfectly quiet till the next day. 
The water is then drawn off into a third vat, and the sediment 
in the second vat is taken ont. It is then tied up tightly m bags 
and hung from the branches of trees, When dry, it ts taken down, 
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spread on the floor of a hut, and cut into cakes. The refuse indigo 
dregs, and also the plants, make very good manure. 

In 1876-77, 118 ncres? were under Poppy, afin, Papaver somnt- 
ferum. That the poppy is grown to so small on extent is due to 
the stringency of the rules regarding its production. The light or 
medium variety is its favourite soil, and 4 field that has during the 
rainy season borne a crop of Indinn millet 1s generally chosen. In 
November or December, after the crop has been removed, the evn 
is manured several times and watered. The seed called Ahaskhas is 
then sown broadcast. After the plants come up, the land is kept 
well weeded, and watered every ten days. When the plant 1s mature, 
the cuter skin of the flower capsule is lightly slit, and the juice 
allowed to exude. After a day and a night the stem is scraped with 
a small knife, and the juice collected in earthen pots. The shitting 
may be repeated a second and a third time, m each case after an 
interval of three days.* 

Bombay Hemp, san, Crotalaria junces, was cultivated in 117 acres. 
Its seeds ies eaid to be used as food for cattle, its stalks for fuel, and 
its fibres for ropes. 

Sugarcane, serdi, Saccharum officinarum, has spread from 1787 
acres in 1859-60 to 2216 acres in 1876-77. Kaira sugarcane 15 of 
two kinds, one black or ea ad 3 the other white. Grown on 
rich light, gord? and medium, besar soils, it wants free manure and 
good water, and takes so much from the land, thats second 
cannot be planted till after an interval of four or five years. Thoug 
Kaira draws from Surat the greater part of its supply of molasses, 
no soe erin to have been taken to improve the loeal cultivation and 
manufacture of sugar. 

Of spices, Comin, jiru, Cuminum cymmum, with in 1876-77, 
1433 acres, is the chief variety grown in the district. 

In 1837, under Dr. Burn, the Civil Surgeon, a Government garden 
was established at Kaira. Besides in medicinal plants, such as 
senna and colocynth, experiments were made in the growth of mul- 
berry trees and in the rearing of silk worms. To meet the charges 
of his experiments, Government sanctioned a sum of £40 (Rs. 400) 


and a monthly allowance that rose from £4 to £8 (Rs. 40-80). 


The mulberry trees grew well. In 1838 in the Government plan- 


tation on the banks of the Shedhi, near the Kaira bridge, were 
* 800 trees of the St. Helena species all thriving uncommonly well.” 


—_=—_ 






The average outtarn aere in estimated at forty-nine pounds of the pre 
ae. worth £7 Sa. (Ite 74), and eced worth 7a. (its. 3-8), lia, (Ro, 
The cost of production and manufacture, inclodi 
at 25 194. (ts. 59-8), being a profit of £1 fe. (Rs, 18.) : 

2 Of the whole ares, 108 acres were in Nadiid, 11 in Kapadvanj, and 1 in Thdara. 

3 Under the Opium Act (No. 1 of 1878) the cultivation of the poppy haa boen 





entirely prohibited. (See Rules published by the Government of Bombay on 30th 
March 178.) =“ 4 | 


€ The outturn of twelve pounds per acre is, including the value of the seed, eati- 
mated at.£7 (Rs. 70) ; the cost of cultivation, including 10s, (Ka. 5) of rent, at £3 14s. 
(Ra, 37) ; and the peasants profit at £3 G4, (Rs, 33). | 
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They stood in rows about twelve feet apart with straight stems three 
to four feethigh. They were manured with cowdung, and in the 
hot season watered two or three times a week. In 1840 Dr. Burn 
reported his plantation flourishing. It had fed 60,000 worms and 
some silk had been reeled. On account of this success allowancea 
of 30s. (Rs. 15) a month each were ted to three Gujariti youths 
to go and learn reeling ander Signor Mutti, then employed by Govern- 
ment in the Deccan in silk culture. The Kaira experiments were 
continued for som i peer In 1844 Dr, Thatcher, then in charge of 
the garden, reported that the mulberry trees, when small, suffered 
from the hot wind. In other respects they did well, growing both in 
hedges and as trees from nine toten feet high. They wanted water 
at least once every twenty days. The worms were less successful, 
In ordinary seasons, during the tesa sbi the year they kept 
fairly healthy. Bat in 1843, a year of evi heat, almost all died. 
Silk was made and forwarded to the Bombay Chamber of Commeree, 
who reported the samples of very g¢ sty, equal to Canton No, 2, 
and worth 10s, © pound (Rs. 10 the paka ser). But the people of 
the district, chiefly, it was said, from their dislike to destroy the 
worms took no interest in the industry, and the garden was finally 
closed in 1847." 


Another Government attempt to improve cultivation was in 
1843 the introduction of the American plough. Two were given on 
trial to cultivators. The reault was Gicbon ane The men com- 

that the ploughs were clumsy, that the furrows were too 
mille, snd that the work of levellmg was moch heavier than after 
rdinary ploughing. Besides they were too elaborate, costing more 
to mend than the Kaira plough to make. The Collector, Mr. Kirk- 
land, was of opinion that their successful working implied both in 
artisans and loughmen more skill than was to be found in Kaira? 
In 1875 entnac okie was made to introduce a better clasa, of 
louch, this time ee glish make. Three ploughs were tried, ae 
im adiad, one in Kaira, and one in Borsad, On the whole they 
satisfaction, The faults found were that the share was too sles 
am = the work too heavy for one pair of bullocks, and that as 
gh could not be guided with one hand to plough and drive, 
ks required two men instead of one. The Collector, 
r. Sheppard, was of opinion that if the handles could Ba! Nasi by 
eco the plo would become popular.? 
1878 ASS are superintendent of the Madras Government 
Farm, visited Nadi Nadiéd. He pone that the soil, among the best 











he had ever seen, was suffering from too shallow ploughing. Some 
ae were accordin gly from the Madras Government 
an 


da crag cultivator sent there to learn their use. Three 
lads ing Inndowning patiddr families haye also gone 
to Madras to b “tought t scientific farming under Mr. Robertson. 





1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 180 of 1847, 39-98, 
: toi ont, 308, 23rd December 1H. 
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In the rural parts of the district not only the strictly agricul- 
tural classes, Kanbis, Kolis, and Musalmans, but the whole popu- 
lation including Brihmans are engaged in cultivation. Only 
in large towns is there a regular class of artisans, washermen, 
tailors, blacksmiths, and others entirely supported by their callings, 
and even in towns many artisans are forced to eke out their gains 
by cultivation. Dheds and other weavers, though engaged at 
their looms in the fair season, during the rains devote their time to 
raising grain for the support of their families. The Vaniis are, 
perhaps, the only class not directly engaged in the work of cultiva- 
tion. By far the greater part of the land is tilled by Kanbis, chiefly 
of the Leva tribe, the moat skilful and thrifty cultivators in Gujarat. 
Except the talabda or local Kolis nearly if not quite as good as 
Kanbis, Kolis as a class are bad and thriftless cultivators. Rajputs 
and Musalmins hold a very small ‘gi nbeary of the land. The 
Rajputs are careless, unskilful, and addicted to the use of opium. 
The Musalméns want energy and perseverance, and labour under 
the special disadvantage that their women do not help in the field. 


Be Sack eden tear 1788 and 1746 and the season of 1751 are 
re 1 to as times of distress when village communities were broken 
and villages deserted. The severest famine, of which details are 
available, was in 1790-91. Throughout the year rain fell only onte. 
The people were forced to migrate to Malwa, and there at l by 
a pestilence died in great numbers. The Giikwar, except that he 

ok fourth share of the grass, is said to have remitted the whole 
revenue demand, and to have taken steps for the suppression of crime. 
Daring the scarcity, twelve and a half pounds of millet, sixteen of 
wheat, twenty-four of unhusked rice, and twenty of pulse, sold for two 
shillings. ‘The next season of scarcity was 1813-14. Throughout the 
year there were only two falls of rain, one in July, the other about the 
middle of September. The local scarcity, iteelf very serious, was 
increased by the influx of starving people from Kathiiwar. pea 





among these immigrants many deaths are said to have oc Food 
_ would seem in several cases to have been dearer than in 1790, 


prices were, for two asitnge: seventeen pounds of millet, seven- 
teen and a quarter of Indian millet, ten of wheat, twenty of unhusked 
rice, and Habe Ste and ahalfof pulse, 1924 was a year of distress, 
and in 1825 the later rains almost entirely failed. Much suffering 
was caused, and remissions of land revenue to the amount of £16,198 
(Rs. 1,61,980) were granted. In 1834 locusts ate up the crops, a 
great scarcity arose, and many cattle were lost. Remissions amount- 
ne £19,655 (Rs. 1,96,550) of land revenue were granted. In- 
1835 the rain was too heavy and the cold weather crops were spoile | 

by frost. The last forty-two yes (1836-1877), though the rainfall 
has at times been scanty and the crops have partly failed, have 
massed without any season of famine or even of general scarcity. 











1 Bom. Gov, Sel., CXIV., 78, 515, 
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CHAPTER YV. 
CAPITAL. 


Accorprxa to the 1872 census returns, there were in that year, 
besides well-to-do cultivatora and professional men, 6885 persons in 
pave implying the possession of capital. Of these 2072 were 

kers, money-changers, and shop-keepers ; 3343 were merchants 
and traders; and 1470 were supported by incomes derived from 
funded property, shares, annuities, and the like. In 1869-70, under 
the income tax returns, $742 persons paid on yearly incomes of from 
£50 to £100 (Rs, 500-1000); 414 persons on incomes of from 
£100 to £200 (Rs. 1000-2000); 144 persons on incomes of from 
£200 to £1000 (Rs. 2000-10,000) ; and five on incomes of from 
£1000 to £10,000 (Rs. 10,000-1,00,000). 

Spending frecly on their chief family festivities, the higher class 
of Hindus practise in every-day life the extremest thrift, living more 
cheaply and saving more steadily than the corresponding classes im 
Surat and Broach. Besides in hoarding either ornaments or coin, 
savings are invested in Government securities, in shares, in land, im 
houses, in trade, and in money-lending. Almost all in a position to 
save, invest part of their store in ornaments, plain solid bands of 
silver and gold with little or no outlay on the work. The prac- 
tico of buying Government securities, and of putting money in 
savings banks, has during the Inst ten yeara spreac considerably. 
The interest on Government securities hag risen from £51 (Rs. 510) 
in 1865 to £255 (Rs. 2550) in 1877, and the deposits from £1612 
Rs. 16,120) to £15,021 (Rs. 1,930,210). Still in this ect Kaira is 
far behind Surat, where in 1877, the deposits amounted to £34,043 
(Rs. 840,450) and the payment of interest on Government securities 
to the considerable sum of £8644 (Rs, 56,410). The purchase of 
shares seems to find little favour with the Kaira momed classes. 
Hardly any of the district merchants are believed to have invested 
ney Bigs the Bombay, Surat, or Ahmedabad factories, and even the 
Nadiad spinning company had no local shareholders. From the 
summary of the registration returns for 1867 and for 1874, it appears 
that though in the greater number of casea the purchasers of land 
are either cultivatora or money-lenders, in both years in about one- 
fifth of the transfers, the buyers follow almost every calling, traders, 
craftamen of all classes, servants, and beggars. Over most of the 
district the people take a pride in their houses and spend money in 
improving shieea: But, except town money-lenders, many of whom 
buy their debtors’ dwellings, they do not invest their savings 10 house 
property. Besides bankers, merchants, and shop-keepers, well-to-do 
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cultivators and pleaders invest their savings in trade. But it is in 
money-lending that the well-to-do in Kaira lay out almost all their 
capital, 

Kaira money-lenders are of two classes, professional and non- 
professional. Among professional money-lenders, there 1 1 marked 
difference between the banker or adadvati,’ who, with o capital of 
£10,000 and upwards, negotiates bills of exchange, makes advances 
to persons of credit, and engages in large mercantile transactions, 
and the usurer or funidt, who, doling out from a scanty store often 
borrowed from one of the larger money-lenders, preys on the needs of 
the poorest class of townsmen or tho careless and unthrifty villager. 
Botween these extremes the great body of professional money-lender 
hold an ill-defined position. The banker, from smallness of capitol, 
unsuccessful ‘ulation, or changes in the course of trade, forced 
into petty sealing with low-class borrowers, has to resort to many 
of the usurcr’s practices ; while the usurer, whose wealth enables him 
to enter into large dealings, gains by degrees a place among the 

Bankers live almost entirely in towns. They trade, negotiate bills 
of exchange, take deposits, and make advances, Tho banker's trade 
ventures are all wholesale; he lays in a store of grain to be re-sold to 
small dealera; he x ie a in cotton, or ho imports cloth from 
Bombay for local. shop-keepers and retail traders. In his trading 
operations the Kaira banker is careful, gg Soa speculative invest- 
ments only a small portion of his capital. o bills of exchange 
commonly negotiated aro of eight kinds—payable at sight, taratné 
hundi; payable on the following day, dinvaltini hundi ; payable on 
the fourth day, bhomni Aundi; payable on the eighth day, cha- 
chirdthaddni Aunds ; athe on the eleventh day, agiydrni hundi ; 
payable on the twenty-first day, ekviani hundi ; payable on the forty- 
fifth day, pistalieni Aundi; and payable on the sixty-first day, eksetni 
hondi, Bills forthe longest periods are generally drawn in the course 
of the Central Indian trade in opium aad totes : those for twenty- 
one days, in connection with the trade to Kadi and Pitan in northern 
Gujarat, and those of cleven days sight on Bombay. As the 
stamp duty is higher on bills not hess at sight, the practice of 

antin Malls pavabs $3.6 hi is said to be on the increase, Tho 
rolder of a bill payable afer r ® certain interval, may receive tho 
money on prezentation before the lapse of the period fixed. In such 
casea a monthly discount of from a half to ono per cent is 
allowed. The money left in the hands of bankers chiefly belongs to 








Government servants, and childless old men and widows. ts 
of the Intter class, varying in amount from £50 to £200 
(Rs. 500-2000) are, for the most part, the proceeds of the sale or 
mortgage of property set aside by the owners to meet their faneral 
expenses. On such sums a small yearly interest of three or four por 
eentis paid. %In advancing money high class bankers deal only 
with persons of credit, petty tradors, retail shop-keepers, cultivators 





+ Ndndeati literally moans money-changer. ‘The twnidid in als nen 
pbijracilie, Secaion-ct ichtaluacnts. = eteniit it also onlled Bhelnalid 
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of substance, snd usurers, who borrow to re-lend at higher rates 
of interest, Bonkers who refuse to advance money except to 


persons of credit, beyond filing o suit im the civil court, seldom 
take any special steps for the recovery of their claims, Those, 
on the other hand, whose clients belong to the poorer class of 
borrowers, sre forced to practise the usurer’s elaborate system of 
dunni The people are said generally to deal with one capi- 
talist. But among the poorer class of cultivators, more than 
one creditor has frequently claims upon the same debtor. The 
erop of a poor cultivator is often the only property available for 
liquidating a debt. And so, in the harvest season, the money-lender 
is foreed to pass some days in his debtor's fields, examining 
the crop and seeing that none of the produce is made away 
or handed over to a more favoured. creditor, If a banker has 
several sons, the sons help their father as clerks and in collecting 
his debts. They ore said seldom to take to any other calling, 
or to Ieavo their native town to push business in distant places. 
The account books kept by a high class money-lender are the hand 
book, hdth-vahi, a rough momorandum book; the cash book, 
rojmel; the ledgor, khifarahi; the monthly secount book, dvaro > 
the interest book, viydjvahi; ond the bill book, hunding nondh, 
As a rule, the village shop-keeper keeps a cash book, rojmel, and 
an account current book, (hamichita. 10 latter is often carclesaly 

‘pared, containing entries of transactions extending over years: 
sid of dealings with several distinct persons, Some villnge shop- 
Keepers are said to keep no record of their transactions except 
bontls # and promissory notes. | 

Most usnrers aro men of small capital varying from £200 to. 
£1000 (Rs. 2000-10,000), But among them arc some rich men with 
Sperty including claims of not less than £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000). 
Valike the banker, the usurer confines himself to making 
ailynnees, never negotiating bills of exchange or engaging in 
Though, aso rule, he livesin a town, the usurer, espeetally 
tho harvest season h of i 


in his debts. The son of a usurer gonerally succeeds to his father’s 
business, though by enlarging hia dealings and adding to his capital 
he may hope to rise to the position of a banker. In Kaira both 
bankers and usurers advance money on the security of gold and 
silver ornaments, ‘I'here is, therefore, no room for the special class. 
of pawi-brokors, jansdu sé/ulirs, found in Surat. 

Among non-professional money-lenders are traders and shop- 
keepers, rich cultivators, pleaders, Government servants, well-to-do. 
artisans, and religious beggara, pores pares of whom one 16 said 
to be worth about £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000). Of the trading and shop- 
keeping money-londers, the chicf are cloth-sellers, grain-sellers, and 

“cers. In some of the larger towns are shop-keepers whose 

usiness inskes them a eugene of money-lend ets But, iy 
rule, especially in village shops, dealings in grain or cloth are user, 
Tien ad sain t a erica tho poorer class of villagers to borrow 
money. A poor village shop-keeper, his capital laid out in advances, 
passes his time in dunning his debtors. rich, leaving lis shop in 
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charge of a clerk, he buys a town house, seldom visiting the village 
except during the rainy months when the ES press for gram 
advances, and at harvest time when he recovers his outstanding debts. 
The son of a village shop-keeper generally succeeds his father, and in 
many Villages the ios had for generations been in the hands of the 
same family. Lf there aro several sons and the family is poor, the. 

ounger brothers sometimes try to start business in o fresh village. 
Next to the shop-keeper, the most important of non-profesmonal 
money-lenders ia the rich cultivator or pdatiddr, who lends money and 
grain to the poorer villagera. The number of Government servants, 
pleaders, and well-to-do artisans, who lend money is small, and they 
generally deal only with « few men, and those of good credit. 

Borrowers are of four classes, landed gentry, small traders, 

artisans, and cultivators. Among landed gentry, the Musalmins, 
Kolis and Rajputs are in their ways so careless and unthrifty, that 
many of them have allowed themselves to sink deep in debt. So 
unsatisfactory had their condition become, that in 1877 Government 
passed an Act (XIV. of 1877) for the acttlement of the claims against 
them. In most parts of the district the artisans are, on the whole, 
better off than either the small traders or the masa of the cultivators, 
Unlike the trader, the artisnn need keep no large stock of goods, 
while, compared with the cultivator, as he is genorally a member 
of «a much smaller community he spends little on caste fensts. 
Cultivatora form the largest and most important class of borrowers, 
secking loans either to pay the Government rent or to meot 
special family expenses, At the time of the introduction of British 
rule and for more than thirty years after, the whole land revenue of 
the district was generally collected from bankers or money-lenders, 
who recovered what they could from the cultivators! In 1840 so 
widely was this system spread, that the Collector reported, that of a 
total revenne of £146,371 (Ra, 14,683,710), only £58,001 (Rs, 3,80,910) 
or 26°2 per cont, were received direct from the cultivators. Upto 
the year 1856 little improvement would seem to have taken place. 
At that time? it was said tobe a matter of notoriety, that, speaking 

enerally, all the cultivators and holders of land in Gujarit were in 
debt to such an extent that they had no means of extricating them- 
selves from their difficultics. A few years later (1857-1864) the very 
high price of field produce and labour freed from debt almost the 
whole agricultural population. But the decline of prices that set in 
about 1870 Se a large number of the careless and impro- 
vident. In 1874 the state of the district was said to be far from 
satisfactory ; the money-lenders, tired of waiting for more favourable 
times, had ceased to give credit and crowded the civil courts? 
Since then the high produce prices of the Inst two years have done. 
much to improve the cultivators’ credit. 

In 1827 interest was limited by law to a yearly rate of twelve per 











1 Mr. Diggle's report of 1806, and the Collector's report 309, 2%rd December 
ih4. The proctico waa for each headman to give a note for his vil Inge, These 
notes werd convertible in July at Ahmedabad nnd Baroda, and hod to be negotiated 


by agents 3 TE clally chosen by Government. : 
me Kida 5 ‘ln, 11. 25, 2 Collector 1207, 13th July 1674, 
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cent! ‘This provision was easily evaded, and in 1840, creditors 
would seem to have been in a ‘del. by making deductions, 
mandimni, from the amount actually advanced, to recover from the 
most needy of their debtors from one to six per cent additional 
profit? In 1856, according to Mr. Forbes, monthly interest was 
stipulated for at two per cent, or if the terms were unusually 
moderate, atone.” At present (1877), according to the returns 
received, in small transactions when an article is given in pawn, 
artisans and well-to-do cultivators pay interest at yearly rates 
varying from six to nine per cent; the charge in the case of the 
poorer cultivators rising to twelve per cent. In such transactions, 
if per | security only is given, the corresponding yearly rates are 
said to vary from nine to twelve per cent for the richer, rising as 
high as twenty per cent for the poorer class of borrowers. In large 
transactions, well-to-do cultivators who give jewels as security, pay 
yearly rates of from threo to four and a half per cent. When cattle 





Or : moveable property is pledged by the poorer cultivators 


bras interest is charged at from nino to eighteen per cent. When 
and is mortgaged tho yearly rates are reported to vary from six to 
eighteen per cent. Except in Umreth and Borsad, where interest 
on personal security is unusually high, there would seem to be bat 
little variety in the rates charged in different parts of the district. 
These aro the nominal rates of interest. But in almost all cases, 
especially when the borrower is poor, by levying 4 premiam or 
mandémni, the lender adds from one to six per cent to his profits. 
Six per cent per annum is said to be generally considered a fair return 
for money invested in buying: land, the estimates varying from 
four and a half per cent in Mehmadabad to seven and a f per 
cent in Umreth. Besides what they make by interest and premiums, 
money-lenders are said to add to thai gains by irregular and unfair 
means. Serious and wilful fraud is rare, But the cultivator’s igno- 
rance and apathy give the money-lender much opportunity for sharp 
practice. 

Except Seeasionaliy for seed, only Musalméns, Kolis, and other 
unthrifty and unskilled cultivators borrow grain. sadvance 1s 
generally made in the beginning of the rains and repaid after six 
months at harvest time. shee this the ordinary charge is one-quarter 
in addition to the quantity received. The payee is almost alwnys 

| irty-six per cent interest 
is genérally recovered. But higher rates, half as much sgain, or 
even twice the original amount are said sometimes to be charged. 


‘In 1806, so scanty was the stock of money, that it was usual for 
weavers and cultivators to barter their wares. At the same time there 
were in circulation no fewer than six varieties of coin, tho Surat rupee, 
the Sicca rupee, the Baroda rupee, the Asésai rupee at par with tho 
Baroda, the Danby rupee, and a rupee coined in Kaira and known 
by thenameof jina or the smallrapee. At present (1877), except in 
the case of payments of the land assessment, the British currency is 










I Regulation V. of 1827, chap. ITL 3 Collector, 619, 5th October 1540, 
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not in goneral use. The mediam im ordmery dealings ts the Baroda — 
or bibashdi rupee, varying in value, but generally about fourteen 
cent below the standard. These variations in value, the mon 
fonder i in his dealings with the poorer class of borrowers, peers 
turns to lis own advantage. 
Serag: the bankers and traders of the Kaira district cases of bank- 
are rare. Failure to meet trado engagements is considered 
area and is said to be visited with social penalties but little 
ot nt then those enforced in the case of a breach of caste 
mith the disch feoling that connects a man’s condition in the 
bare world of all claims against him at tho time 
of his death, is strong saan district, and the duty of spb 
ancestral debt is said to be evaded. only in cases of extremo hel 
ness or hopeless poverty. In small cities and towns, the ae of 
perty owned by a banker or merchant and tho extont of his trade 
linbilitios are eaerts well known, and it is comparatively casy 
to decide how 
and how far to bad fortune. When o trader finds that he cannot 
moet his linbilities, he calls his creditors, shows them how things 
stand, and leaves himself in their hands, After in ary She oot 


pa | 
iis bese chown to ave noted eaheity, tas 
has been shown to have acted : 
probably find little difficulty in raising 
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flood, or robbers, thore is little chance of any very heavy loss, and 
ees is almost unknown. 


aro of two kinds, sdn, when tho land is pledged na 

Sones but the mortgagor remains in possession, and giro, when the 
peatig takes possession of the lund instead of interest. Accord- 
ation returns, mortgages in excess of £10 (Rs. 100) 

xe falien from 3035, of the value of £124,306 (Rs. 12,435,960) im 
1869-70, to 1707, of the value of £64,158 (Rs. 6,41,580) in 1876-772 


Under Maratha rule bricklayers, raga blacksmiths, and day- 
labourers were forced to work for ° men in power receiving 

some grain at harvest, but seldom an ay money aeaneet 2 Fifty 

Sd. (2 annas) a day, an 

a carpenter (ud. (4annas). In. 1844 oa town labourer Biel the 
same wate ag in 1825; a field Inbourer was, as formerly, paid in kind 
from three to five pounds of millet, bdjri, a day ; a bricklayer earned 
from 6d, to Od. (4-6 annas) ; and a carpenter from Oi, to ls, (6-8 
annas). Between 1858 and 1864, when the B Bombay, Barodna,and Central 
India Railway line was under construction, rf house-building wad 


in any case failure is due to fraud or carelessness, 
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carried on to a large extont over the whole district, the demand for — 


labour increased and the mtes rose by about one-half, At present 





i The details ore, in 1869-70, 3035, value Mage in 1870-71, ona, value 
£100,201; in 671-72, 2626, vuluo £05,576 ; in 1872-73, 2507, value £00,006 ; in 
1aTs-T4, 2458, value £104,637 + in IS74-7h, 1750, value £73,795 3 in LS75-76, 1685, 
value RU? wn 1576-77, 1707, value £64,159. 
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Sieh Bip labourer’s daily wage varies from 3d. to Gd. (2-4 annns) 
according to the urgency of the work. Bosides his ordinary wage of 
from $d. to 44d. (2-3 annas), which is paid in money, a field labourer 
gots two or three millet cakes st midday. Except in tho rains, when 
labour is wanted for weeding and transplanting, the stpply of labour 
from among Kolis, Kachhuis, poor Kanbis, Vaighris and Dheds, 
ia in excess of the demand. Town labourers, except for an hour's 
rest at midday, work from-cight or nino in the morning to five or six 
in tho evening; field labourers go to work about six in the mornin 
and remnin till about six in the evening, taking at midday an bons 
rest. Thirty years ago a labourer had almost no credit; now he 
would, without in? Ee trusted with an advance of from £1 10s. 
to £2 (Rs. 15-20). Except the Landis or hereditary servants in 
the households of well-to-do Rajputs, who like the Surat Halis are 
fed and clothed by their masters, thie are no hereditary labourers in 
the district. In a few sub-divisions the practice of mortgaging 
labour prevails. The mortgagors, generally poor field labourers, for 
money advances of from £2 to 3 10s. (Re. 20-25), pledge their 
Inbour for terms rising to one year. During their time of service 
rose are fed and clothed and well treated by their masters. Carpen- 
sand bricklayer’s wages vary in the different seasons, the demand 
being strongest in the hot months, when tho cultivators repair and 
build honses, At present a bricklayer's daily wage varies from Gd. to 
Od. (4-6 annas); and a carpenter’s from ls. to 1s. Sd. (5-10 annas), 


They go to work at about nincinthemorning and return before sunset. - 


One-third of an ordinary day’s wage is. paid for extra work dono in 
the morning from pes ire § In villages, besides two pounds of 
millet, bajri, and a quarter of a pound of clarified butter, ghi,a day, 
a carpenter's monthly wage is £1 2s. (Rs, 11), and a bricklayer's 12s. 
(Rs. 6). For aactanon work, such as repairing field tools, 
village artisans are every year, at harvest time, paid in grain, ~ 


A statement of produce prices, reaching back as farias 1790, 18 given 
below. For the first thirty-four years the figures refer only to one 
portion of the district, the Matar sub-division. Since 1824 they are 
supposed to represent aver: 
the staple grain, millet or bdjri, the average rupee price during the 
whole period of cighty-eight years is fifty-one pounds, or excluding 
soven years of wie high and five years of abnormally low 
prices, an average of fifty ponnds. The seven years of highest 
eo were fifteen pounds in 1812 and 1864; seventeen pounds in 
1877; eighteen pounds in 1790; nineteen pounds in 1863 ; and 
twenty pounds in 1913 and 1869. The years 1963, 1864, and 1869, 
when tho high value of millet was dac to the cheapness of money 
rather than the want of grain, were the times of greatest ngri- 
cultural prosperity. 1790, 1812, 1813, and 1877 were years of fnmine 
or scarcity. The cheap years, of which there have been five, cighty- 
two pounds in 1856, eighty-four in 1855, eighty-five in 1848, 100m 
1831, and 120 in 1832, have been times of complaint and aera 
distress. Excluding the years of special scarcity, the whole serics 
may be ronghly divided into cight periods. From 1791 to 1794, a 
time of cheap grain, with an average price of sixty-nine pounds ; from 






e prices over the whole district. Taking . 
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Chapter V. 1800 to 1811, a time of moderate and most steady prices scarcely — 
as varying from fifty-five pounds; then, after the scarcity m 1812 and 
fi 1813, five years (1914-1818) of moderate prices varying from a 
six to sixty-five and averaging fifty-nime pounds, Again, after 
scarcity in 1819, follow seven dear pera (1820-1826), prices. vary- 
ing from thirty-eight to forty-five anc averaging forty-one poun . 
Next, for six years (1827-1832), 0 rapid fall in prices ranging from 
fifty-eight in 1827 to 120 in 1532 and averaging eighty-two pounils. 58 
Then ten dear anes genble years (1833 to 1542), prices varying — 
from thirty to sixty and averaging forty-six pounds, Then bea i : 
years (1843-1858) of low prices varying from fifty-two to eg Toon 
and averaging sixty-six pounds; and lastly, eighteen years (1850- 
1876) of high prices varymg from fifteen to fifty-two and averaging 
thirty pounds. 


Prices, 







Kaira produce prices, 1790-1877. 
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Fraat Pemaop (1791-1799) Sreosn Pau (1500—1811.) 
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Millet a at 
Indian da. ... | 
‘Wiha nia 1 
Bice. ais uw 
Puls - (| # 1a | ie 
Tulmese | ee 
‘This statement ts preparet—i, from the a Raport 45, diat January 1665, eomtalning 


information for tha Years from 170 ti 1823 from the Collector's epectal return containing figures 
for the yours from 1934 to 1803, prepared for the pries commitios of 1663; lil, from a special return 
Repocts rts far 1s7s, 1858, and eit. "Millet te tdi, Pentolilarss nsschaatai's Titdlam llleh. ouides Samia 
Wulgura; anil pulse, tucer, Cajancs indicas, 

Almost all articles are sold by weight. Except for milk and sigtite. 
clarified butter, no measures of capacity are used. The weights ara = ~~ 
of two sorts: one for gold, silver, and drugs ; the other for grain, 
vegetables, and the cheaper metals, copper, brass, iron, lead, and zinc, 

The former, square in ae are by village goldsmiths, made of lead 
and sometimes ofan alloy of brass and copper ; the latter are made of 
iron by blacksmiths. Both are, under the Weights and Measures Act 
(Act X. of 1872), yearly inspected and stamped by the police. Gold, 
‘silver, and drags are weighed according to the followimg scale: six 
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chokhas, grains of rice, one rati ; three ratia, one val ; sixteen vals, one 
gadidno ; two gadianas, one tolo, Agam, eight ratis make one médso ; 
and twelve mdsds, one folo, For metals other than gold and silver, 
and grain of all sorts, the following table is current: two and half 
rupees, one adhol ; two adhola, one navték ; two navtake, one paser ; 
two pdsers, one achher; two achhers, one eer ; forty sere, one man ; 
‘#ixteen mans, one kalsi; two kalsis, one bediyw. In the Panch 
Mahils, the following table is also in use: twelve mana, one mani; 
100 manis, one mandsa; 100 mandsdas, one kandsa, As the ger in 
use is equal to forty folds each of 180 Troy grains, the weight of 
man is equal to 41} English pounds avoirdapois. 


Cloth is measured either by the gay or the Aath. The gaj, made Messures. 
wo | 1 the tailor’s gay 274 inches, 
and the ordinary gaj two feet long. Both are divided into twenty- 
four equal parts called tasus. The ordinary gaj is used in measuring 
cotton and silk goods. urbana, waistcloths, dhofias, women’s robes, 
sidis, and such other articles as are. sold in pairs or singly, but 
never in parts, are not measured by the gay, but by the Adth. A 
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hdth, the distance from the elbow to the tip of the middle 
finger ofa tall man, varies from seventeen to nineteen and halfinches, 
It is the measure commonly used by the poorer classes. The Adih 
tableis twelve duglis, finger breadths, one vehet ; and two velets, one 
hith. The gaj and the English yard, the latter generally used by 
cloth merchants, are inspected and stamped by the police. i. 
In measuring land, since the introduction of the revenue survey, — 
an acre of 43,560 square feet has been substituted for the bigha, — 
The acre is divided into forty gunthas, and the guathd imto sixteen — 
dnnds, The bigha, equal to sith partof an acre,’ was formerly the 
nnit of land measure, and is still generally understood by the people. 


It was divided into twenty vasds, and the rasa into twenty vawdsis. 
A. visvdsi, also called a Kathi, equalling five hatha of from 18°30 to 
19°67 inches each, has a mean length of about ninety-six inches. 
Building sites are measared by the gaj, and land ased for agricultural 
purposes, by s chain thirty-three feet in length. | 
Stones are sold by a superficial gay of twenty-four inches, and not — 
by a cubic gaj. The price per ga) varies according to the nature of 
the work. o. 
In the case of timber, a gaj of twenty-seven inches is used. This 
gaj is divided into twenty ¢ ual parts called vasd«, and each ware 
into twenty equal parts called visudeis. A piece of timber is mea- 
sured lengthwise. As it is seldom of uniform thickness, the ciroum- 
ference at the middle of the length is taken. This measure is 
divided by four, and the quotient is squared. The result thus 
obtained is multiplied by the length measure and the product divided 
by 400, This last quotient gives the cubic contents in gay ; the 
mainder in connection with this quotient, when multiplied by twenty | 
and divided by 400, gives the measure in vase; aad the remainder — 
in this last case, multiplied by twenty and divided by 400, gives the » 
measure in visvdsis, Thus the required measure is determined in | 
gaj, vasa, and visedsis, and the sale price is fixed at so much per 
gaj. The unit of measurement used in earth work and mud walls is — 
the hath. 
Milk, and sometimes clarified butter, are the only articles sold by — 
capacity measures. The capacity measures used are brass cups called — 
dphkhords. The contents of a one ser aphkhora are equal to S552. 
enbic inches. Clarified butter os a rule sold by weight: is among 
the sede classes weighed in special capacity measures made by the 
wandering tribe of Thoris. a 
Bricks, tiles, bamboos, rafters, poles, fruit, and betel leaves are 
sold by the number. Bricks and tiles are sold by the thousand, — 
which, from the practice of putting aside one brick or tile to mark | 
each hundred, actually numbera 1010. Rafters and cocoanuts are 
sold by the score, the score of rafters containing twenty-two. 4 
Grass is sold by the thonsand, and millet straw, kadbi, by the 
hundred bundles. In Kaira, » hundred bundles of kadbi mean 105, _ 


5 £ 


one being added for each twenty bundles. In the ease of grass, 7 
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1 Two Kaira bighds are equal to one acre and seven quathds, P 
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KAIRA. 67 
bundles are given for every hundred, This is called a full or paka 
hundred, compared with the small or kacha hundred of 105 only. 


A man generally contains forty sers, Sometimes, though the practice 
is growing rare, in wholesale purchases grocers allow from two to 
five sers extra. In the case of molnsses, gol, and stigar, from two 
to eight sers are allowed for the weight of the coverings. 

As there are no regular shops for selling Is and precious 
stones, the weights are but Hittle cudaweod CAL purchases are 
made at a hinadaced, Baroda, Surat, or Bombay. 

The table for measuring time is sixty vipals or winks, one pal ; 
wixty pan: one ghadi of twenty-four minutes ; 2} ghadis, one hora ; 
3] ghadis, one choghdi; 7) ghadie, one pohor; four pohors, one 
divas ; seven divas, one athavadiya ; two athavddiyds, one paksh ; two 
paksh, one month; twelve months, one dered In former times 
the Hindus had neither watches nor sun-dials. Their time measure 
was the water clock, and this, though in ordinary life never referred 
to, is still used at atten, iage and thread ceremonies. Besides by the 
water clock time was calculated by the length of shadows. One 
plan was, in an sunlit spot, to measure in feet the length of one’s 
shadow ; to add six to the number and divide 121 by the sum, The 
quotient gives the time in ghadis of twenty-four minutes, after 
sunrise, if the sun has not crossed the meridian, and before sunset, 
if the sun has crossed the meridian. Another plan is to hold upright 
a thin rod eighteen dngliz long, bend it so that its shadow will touch 
the other end of the rod on the ground, and measure in dnglis the 
perpendicular height of the rod. This, like the other plan, shows the 
number of ghadis either after sunrise or before sunset, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
TRADE. 


Ix 1844, except from the south gate of Kaira town to the 
wooden bridge on the Shedhi river near Ratanpur village, a 
distance of about a mile, there were no made roads of any kind. — 
The district highways and crossways were principally formed from — 
eart tracks, and though in some places uneven and narrow, they 
were on the whole pretty good. The sandiness of the soil made — 
them somewhat heavy for carts, and in the rainy season they were — 
partially flooded. Buta few days of fair weather again made them — 
passable. The paths between villages were worse. Exceeding] 
narrow, they were in some places so overhung with bushes and 
branches as to make it difficult for carts and horsemen to pass.’ — 
Until 1863 little was done to improve the state of the roads, In 
that year the survey superintendent spoke of the Popeyes Sautinatl | 
eart tracks execrable in the black soil, and in the light, though’ 
on the whole tolerable, in places as bad as roads could be, running — 
through a deep sandy soil trying to man and beast and destructive 
to wheeled vehicles of any kind. In 1863 the local fand cess 
was first levied, and since then steady progress has been made in-_ 
clearing and metalling roads. 

There are at present (1878) six main lines of road extending with 
their branches over a total distance of 100 miles. Of these fifty-one — 
have been and twenty-one are (1578) being metalled with stone or 
nodular-limestone. Except a few large rivers, watercourses are 
bridged throughout. Of the two parts into which the Bombay — 
and Baroda Railway divides the district, that to the north-east, 
the larger of the two, contains two principal roads. These from _ 
Kapadvanj in the north, start southwards, one running a little 
to the west to mect the railway at Nadifid, and the other a little to. 
the east to reach the Pili railway at Dikor. The Nadiéd feeder, 
twenty-seven miles long, is an embanked, bridged, and nnmetalled — 
line. Besides the ordmary local trade, a good deal of traffic is’ 
carried by this route in connection with the Sdmléji fair in the 
Mahi Kaéntha. The Dékor feeder, twenty miles long, is a stone 
metalled road. In the south-west of the district towards the south, 
a mulway feeder, eleven miles long,connects Borsad with the Visad — 
station, This road, bridged and metalled with nodular limestone, 
is passable all the year round. To the west, a line of seven miles 
runs from the railway station at Mehmadabad to the district head- 




















1 Collector 306, 23rd December 1644, 
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quarter station at Kaira, This is a bridged, drained, and limestone Chapter VI. 
metalled road, Beyond Kaira it is continued twelve miles south- oe 
west to the Sébarmati, and is partially bridged and motalled. ra 
From Matar start two roads, one six miles to Kaira on the north, 


Gujarat.) 

: 

j 

; and the other thirteen to the Nadidd station on the east, ° 
lined are at present being metalled. 

Of six buildings for the accommodation of district officers, one at Best-houses, 
Kaira and the aoe at Lali, on the country track between Kaira and 
Ahmedabad, are in the Mehmadabad sub-division; one at Nadidd, 
about two miles from the Nadiid railway station, in the Nadiad 


sub-division; one at Visad in the A’nand sub-division; one at | 
Dehvin in the Borsad sub-division ; and one at Kapadvan) in the ‘ 
Kapadvanj sub-division. For the convenience of travellers, the “4 


district ia provided with ten rest-houses or dharmshdlds built since 

1869 from local funds ot a total cost of £65191 (Hs. 61,910). OF the 

ten rest-houses, one at Lasundra, near the Dikor and Kapadvanj 

road, is in the Kapadvanj sub-division ; one at Thasra, and the other | 

at Pali, both on the Dakor and Godhra road, in the Thisra sub- = 

Ee division ; one at Naika, one at Shikoldi, and a third at Mehlaj, in the 

Matar sub-division ; one at Kanij, and the other at Samddra on the 

Kaira and Ahmedabad country track, in the Mehmadabad sub- 

division ; and one at A'nand near the A‘nand railway station, and the 

other at Visad near the Viisad railway station, in the A’nand sub- 

_ division. The rest-house at A’'nand which for bmldig purposes : 

received in addition to the local funds grant a contnbution from a 

Bombay merchant, Mr. Premehand Raichand, has an upper room \ 

for Europeans and separate quarters for Hindus, Pirsis, and Musal- A, 

mans. Those in the Thdsra sub-division, besides quarters for all . 

ordinary travellers, have separate accommodation for Europeans. 

The remaining houses are fitted only for ordinary native travellers. 

| Besides the above, almost every large village has a rest-house with 
room enough for about ten or twelve native travellers. 


“Besides at many places during the sc Berea and at times of Ferries. 
flood, two ferries maintained from local funds ply across the Mahi. 
Of these one between Raélaj of Borsad and Kavi of Jambusar 
_ in the Broach district is permanent, and the other between Pali of 
_ Thasra and Gotra of the Godhra sub-division of the Panch Mahéls 
_ works only during the rainy season. In the year 1876-77 these 
ferries were farmed for £33 (Rs. 330). Of this amount £16 (Re. 150), 
on account of the ferry at Pali, were credited in equal preportions 
_ tothe Kaira and Panch Mahils local funds, 
‘Near the town of Kaira between the cantonment and the church Bridge. 
the river Vétrak with banks about thirty feet high is crossed by a 





handsome wooden bridge 250 feet long supported by fourteen pairs 
of iron pillars coupled with « screw clamp. 
About! a mile and a quarter south of the Visad station the rail- 





ou by H. B, Hargrave, Esq., Resident Engineer, Bombay and Baroda 
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passes over the river Mahi. At the crossing the river banks — 
are from eighty to ninety feet high and the river bed about 4000 
feet broad. The bridge was opened for traffic on the Srd Sep 
tember 1862. Originally it Said tNeAwy-seven spans of Warren’ 
girders 62' 6", each supported on three vertical columns of Mitchell's 
screw files 2°6" outside diameter, the metal being 1” thick. In 
addition to the above, two stout columns were attached one on the 
down side and one on the up side of each pier. For the reasons 
stated in the account of the Rarbada bridge! these stout columns 
were afterwards removed and replaced by vertical columns con- 
nected by a heavy cross girder on the top similar to those in use 
at the Narbada bridge. The foundation of the bridge is at its 
deepest point sunk about fifty feet below ground and 127 below 
rail level. The rail is carried on the top instead of as in the 
Narbada and other viaducts at the bottom of the hea On the 
ord of August 1871 the river rose within twenty-four feet of rail 
level, sixty-two feet above the bed of the stream: One of the up 
stream columns was broken by drift timber, but the remaining four 
columns of the pier were strong enough to hold up the bridge and 
keep the line open. 

For postal Srey i the Kaira district forms a of the 
Gujariit postal division, and contains thirteen post offices ipestsadl al chep 
following stations: Kaira, Matar, Cambay, A’nand, Borsad, Vésnad, 
Nadiad, Mehmadabad, Mahodhs, Kapadvanj, Thisra, Umreth, 
and Dikor. These offices are supervised by the Inspector of post 
offices in the Gujarit division, assisted by the sub-inspector of the 
Kaira district and the Rewa Kintha states. Except ot Kaira and 
Vaead, the officials in charge of post offices are styled deputy post- 
masters and are paid yearly salaries gt from £18 to £60 
(Rs. 180-600) and averaging £37 12s. Od. (Rs. 376-6-0), The official 
at Vasad, styled a post hirkun, draws an annual salaryof £14 (Is, 140). 
As the Kaira town station isthe disbursing office of the district, the 
officer in charge is styled postmaster and draws yearly salary of £00 
rising to £114 (Rs. 900-1140). From the stations mentioned above 
letters are distributed by delivery peons or by post ranners. For 
this additional work the latter are paid o trifling grataity. The 
correspondence for surrounding villages is delivered by rural mes- 
sengers who also bring into the stations letters posted in letter-boxes 
placed at most of the villages. The rural messengers carry with 
them a stock of postage stamps for sole at the villages they visit. 
In the Kaira district there are in all seventeen deliver on 
yearly salaries ranging from £9 12s. to £12 (Re. 96-120) and — 
averaging £9 17s. Zid. (Rs. 98-15-0). The pay of the rural | 
messengers, of whom there are eighteen, varies from £9 12¢. to £12 _ 
(Rs. 96-120) a year and averages £11 (Rs.110). This staff of men 
is distributed according to requirements, letters being delivered in 
some places daily, and in others only once a week. ie a 
The only telegraph offices are those at the different railway stations, 
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Though in early times Kaira did not contain any very important 


centre of trade, many favourite lines of traffic passed through it.’ 
North and south, pretty much along the present main line of railway 


ashe the trade between Ahmedabad and Baroda, Broach, and 


; another line lay from the port of Tankéri in Broach through 
Delve, Petlid, and Kaira to Ahmedabad ; a third was from Cambay 
through Sojitra and Kaira to Ahmedabad. Lines also passed from the 
Gujarat sae north-east through Dakor and Kapadvanj to Miilwa and 
Mewér, and east through Dholka, Kaira, and Nadiad. Judging from 
tha eiall revenue from transit dues £3630 (Rs. 36,500), the. ‘adi of 
the district at the time of its transfer to the British (1803) must have 
been scanty.?7. In 162] the consumption of imported articles is said 
to have been very small.” In 1826 the manufactures of the district 
were valued at £166,326 (Rs, 16,63,260) and its trade at £443,594 
(Rs. 44,35,940). Of the total amount of trade, merchandise valued 
at £95,000 (Ra. 9,50,000), was returned as imported for consumption 
in the district, and property worth £345,594 (Rs. 34,855,040) os mm 
transit from Cambay to Central India and other foreign territory." 
Tn 1841 the chief articles of trade between Surat and Ahmedabad 
were silk raw and manufactured, cotton piece goods, gold thread, 
country paper, metal articles, whest, and conmnder seed ; throngh 
Kaira to the Panch Mahdéls and Malwa, and to Dongarpur and Mewar, 
cumin seed, cardamoms, bishopsweed, betelnut, brimstone, cam- 
phor, coffee, cocoanuts without shells, cotton, dry ginger, gum, iron, 
indigo,catechu,and lace; from Jambusar and Tankén, throngh Dehvin 
to Ahmedabad, long pepper, perfumes, dammer, soft sugar, sago, salt- 
petre, soap, cloves, cinnamon, and mace ; from Cambay, black pepper, 
pearls, horses, charcoal, alum, tea, assafcotida, tobacco, sugarcandy, 
and molasses ; and from Dholera, sandalwood, candles, tamarind, and 
rosewator.’ In 185! 5, in conseque nee of the exorbitant customs 
duties levied by the Nawib of Cambay and also by the Gaikwair, the 
district trade, both in exports and imports, took, instead of the straight 


“road to Cambay, a circuitous course either to Dholerm in Ahm 


‘bad or Dehgim in Bronch. The chief articles of were n 
to Baroda aiowes to different Gujarit ports ; ee to Malwa, 

cumin seed, aniseed, soap, and plata bangles to Bombay ; and 
clarified butter to Surat. ‘The chief articles of import were wheat, 
Morinda roots or sorangi, cotton, and cloth from Malwa ; and sugar, 


“Bpices, cocoanuts, metals, European piece goods,® ginssware, paper, 
jewellery, and dates from Bombay. Shortly 
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1 Bast India Papers, [II., 
* Of the whole amount Nastia yielded £2100, Matar £630, Mahudha £600, Kaira 
2200, Sonne te £100.— Hom. Gov. Sel, AMNRIX., 27. As there are ho means of 


tage charge of transit dues, these returns are necessarily a, 
al | Robertwon, 1 h October 1819.—-Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 149 of | » 496. 
* Mr. Williamson's t report, 1826, Trade with the interior was at that time much 
burdened by transit duce In 1825, a yoar of scarcity in Gujarat, wheat was 
at twenty-seven pounda ge rupes in Malwa and at nine "Baroda,—Heb, Nar 
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= Mr. Kirkland, 343, Srd November 1841. 
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Wore course country cloth.—Collector 48-A, Slat January Lak, 


after 1855 the trade of 














the same period from 31,138 tons to 107,914 tons, The highest 
total of passengers and the largest quantity of goods carried during — 4 
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the district would seom to have greatly increased, In 186] at 
ag A during the whole fair season, immense caravans were said 
to halt regularly on their way between Ahmedabad and Central 
India. Large quantities of tobacco grown in Nadidd, Petléd, and 
Borsad, came to the Kapadvanj merchants to be sent’ to Malwa and — 
Marwir, and piece goods, hardware, country manufactured cotton ~ 
and silk robes, turbans, glass, soap, bangles, and many other 
articles were very largely exported from Kapadvanj to the Gaik- 
wir's territories, the Mahi Kantha, the Panch Mahils, the Balisinor 
country, and Central India. In 1861-62 the imports of the Kapad- 
van] sub-division were valned at £30,285 (Rs. 3,02,850) and the 
exports at £25,420 (Rs. 2,54,200).! | 
Besides by improved roads, land traffic has been aided by the 
construction of a line of railway, that with a total length of forty 
miles runs through the whole breadth of the district north-enst 
and south-west. This line finished in 1863 has, beginning with the 
south, six stations, Vasad, Navli, A'nand, Boriivi, Nadiid, and 
Mehmnadabad. From the A’nand station a line locally known as the 
Dékor branch runs north-east for distance of thirty-two miles. — 
This branch finished in 1874 has five stations, beginning from the 
west, Bhilaj, Umreth, Dakor, Thisra, and Pali. Traltic ures 
for the main line stations are available since 19868. From these 
returns it would seem that though compared with the earliest year, 
there is at present a considerable advance, the traffic was somewhat 
on the decline in ers between 1871 and 1873, and in gooda 
during 1871 and 1872. Since its speni ig in 1874, the increase in 
traffic on the Dakor branch has been much more rapid than on the — 
main line, In 1874 the Dakor branch had twenty-cight per cent 
of the total passenger and nineteen per cent of the total goods traffic; 
in 1875, both in passengers and goods, its share rose to thirty-six, 
and in 1877 to fifty-two per cent. On the main line in 1868 there 
were four stations. The number was in 1870 increased to seven. 
Of these, Khambli* had go small and so declining a traffic that, after 
beg kept open for three years, it was closed. Both in passengers 
and eopds the most important stations on the main line are 
Nadiid, A'nand, Mchmadabad, and Visad. The remaining two | 
stations, Navli and Borifivi have no goods, and a very small — 
passenger traffic. The number of stationson the Dakor branch has 
since 1874 been increased from three to five. Of these, Dikor is 
the first passenger traffic station and Péli is the largest goods: 
station in the whole district. Umreth stands second both in passen- 
gers and goods. Of the rest Bhélaj has no goods traffic, and Thisra — 
shows but insignificant totals. The returns Bs all the stations inthe — 
district show that 346,746 passengers were carried in 1868, compared 


with 966,022 in 1877; while the traffic in goods has risen during 
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this term of ten years were in 1877, and the corresponding lowest 
total and the smallest quantity, in 1868. ‘The following statement 


shows in tabular form the fluctuations in the chief articles of trade, 
carried from and to the different stations of the Knira district. 


Kaira Railway, Goods, 1563: “wih 
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From the above table it will be seen that the principal articles of 
export are unpressed and half-pressed cotton, clarified butter, 
mahuda, Bassia latifolia, grain, tobacco and since the opening of the 
Pali railway, timber. Glass and sop, though peculiar to the district, 
are not manufactured in such quantities as to contribute materially 
to its export trade. The principal articles of import are cotton- 
seed, metal, molasses, sugar, piece goods, twist, and timber. 

The details for the Nadifd station show an increase in the total 
number of ‘from 126,223 in 1868 to 176,367 in 1877, and in 
the quantity of goods from 16,430 tons in 1868 to 24,087 in 1877. 
Daring the ten years ending 1877, the greatest total number of 
passengers was 193,191 and of goods 27,240 tons, both in 1870; 
ee lowest figures were in 1868. The returns for A’nand show 
assenger traffic has increased from 110,816 in 1868 to 151,722 
2 , with the highest total of 172,587 passengers in 1870 and the 
| a total of 79,570 in 1873, Goods traffic shows an increase from 
10, 263 tons in 1868 to 13,670 in 1877 ; the highest total was 14,694 
tons in 1871 and the lowest 10,263 in i868. At Viisad, traffic 
‘has increased from 3052 tons in 1868 to 12,910 tons in 1877; 
the highest total was 14,403 tons m 1876. On the Diikor branch, 

Seng traffic has increased from 182,421 in 1874 to 425,584 in 
877, and | from 9161 tons in 1874 to 53,912 in 1877. The 
Daikor station returns show that passer gel traffic has increased from 
126,066 in 1874 to 284,330 in 1877; traffic shows an increase 
from 5832 in 1874 to 9626 in 1877. Like Dikor, Umreth shows a 
considerable increase in. traffic, the total for 1874 being 3329 
- tons against 11,148 in 1877. The following statement contrasts in 

n lé7—10 
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+ Clarified butter has for many years been one of the chiet xin ae 
1824 the Petlid Borsad, cultivators exported large 
crm att and with their cw bloc th ey mate « ag ieee ve tine 
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tabular form the passenger and goods traffic at each of the stations — 


ef the Kaira district in 18€S, 1870, 1872, 1874, and 1877. 
Kaira Raitong, Pai Sexton. roar atta ESOE-1877. 
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The Kaira or charotar trade in c 


special notice.’ The butter is made from the milk of cows, buffaloes, 
p, and goats, The makers are Kanbis, Kolis, Rajputs, ea 
and Bharvids, as well as Chimadiis, Dheds, and othera of 

depressed castes. The better class of ght makers trade direct ie 
Vania, Bhatia, and Lohdéna dealers; the loweaste makers trade 
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larified butter, believed to be 
worth to the district about £80,000 (Rs. 8,00 000) a year, deserves 
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through Musalman brokers. The local dealers buying in small 
quantities collect a large stock. This they are said to adulterate 
sometimes by mixing different sorts of ghi, sometimes by 
sesamum, fal, poppy seed, khaskhas, or mahuda berry oil. The mixing 
over, the dealers store the ghi in large leather bottles! These bottles 
they either export at their own risk or store at the ghi markets 
to meet the demands of foreign dealers. The chief markets are 
A‘nand, Umreth, Nav, and Karamsad, where buyers come from 
Surat, Baroda, Broach, Jambusar, Cambay, Bhavnagar, Gogha, 
Wadhwin, Limbdi, Dholera, and Bombay. | | 
Tobacco another of the chief exports is sent to Gujarat, Malwa, 
and the Deccan. Details of the tobacco trade have been already 
given (p. 47). 
Until the opening of steam factories at Ahmedabad and Nadiad 
(1870-1876), the spinning and weaving of cotton was, next to 
agriculture, the most important industry of the district. Almost 
all the women, both in towns and villages, were formerly to 
extent engaged in spinning cotton thread. But the 
hag See of local steam factories has greatly reduced the demand 
for handspun yarn. Formerly cloth woven by Dheds and Mueal- 
mans was, besides meeting the local demand, sent to Ratlim and 
other parts of India. This cloth, coarse and very strong, served both 
for clothes and caprae But of me et Bacal Gene t for both 
purposes has tly fallen. For sacking, Bengal jute cloth has 
to a large 7 ta taken the place of the local manufacture, and the 
wearing cloth, which from its greater strength and cheapness bad 
little to fear from the competition of European piece goods, has now 
been to a great extent ousted by the produce of Bombay and 
Gujarét weaving mills. Fine cloth for robes, sadis, waistcloths, and 
eos are woven by Momns and Tai Musalmdns, and a few 
‘Hindus of the Khatri caste. Able to buy yarn cheaper than 
formerly, weavers of this class, though competition has redaced their 
profits, find a market for their goods. Calico printing and dyeing sre 
carried on to a considerable extent, chiefly in Nadiad iad, Kaira, Dakor, 
Umreth, Mehmadabad, A'nand, Sastapur, Kathlél, Matar, and 
Kapadyanj. Except fora few Marvidi Musalmins, these industries 
are in the hands of Hindus of the Bhavsir caste, who number 3883 
‘souls. Kaira water is thought specially useful for dyeing, and its 
prints have a good name. Besides a widespread home demand they 
‘are exported to Siam and other places. Some of the printers 
are men of capital and prepare ansles on their own acoount. They 
buy their cloth and colours either from Ahmedabad or Bombay 
merchants, and sell their prints in lots on the spot to Vania dealers, 
some of whom come from considerable distances. Their trade 
has suffered from competition. Many of them are said to be giving 
up printing and taking to other sige po In 1876 (Ang. 17) 
a steam spinning mill with engines of fifty horse power and 9/44 
spindles, 6584 of them mule and 3360 throstle, was at a cost of 














. ‘These bottles or kundds, made by men of the Dabgar caste, vary in price from 
2s. to Sa. and in capacity from 60 to 200 pounds (1) to 5 moans.) 
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£48,500 (Rs. 4,55,000) started at Nadiid. Of the 400 £100 shares | 
only 239 had been taken u The shareholders belonged chiefly to 
Bombay. Hardly any ly coal veaitants had any interest m the mill, 
Forced to borrow to make up deficiencies and meet expenses, in + 
of the local advantages of tien cotton and labour and e local 
demand, from heavy interest, dull trade, and cheap yarn the mill 
worked ats loss and after 24 years (Dec. 1878) had to be closed. 
While at work the mill employed nearly 300 hands, two-thirds of 
them local, Hindus of the Khedival Brihman, Khatri, Tapodhan, 
Kanbi, Koli, Vigbri, and Raévalia castes and Musalmians in about 
ual numbers. Monthly wage payments averaged about £260 
ns. 2000) and the yearly consumption of cotton about 357 toma 
1000 Khandis). The cotton came from Ahmedabad, Viramgém, + 
Wadhwin, Baroda, Broach, and sometimes from Surat. The yarn 
was sold chiefly i in the Kaira, Baroda, and Ahmedabad districts and 
in smaller quantities in Kéthidwar, Pélanpar, and Pali. ay 


Glass-making has its headquarters at Kapadvanj. The workers y 
are Musalméns, The glass is made in large earthen furnaces in” 
form like huge slip pper  haths, the floor sloping forwards to holes ~ 

to receive the melted glass, The furnace inside is baked 
as 1 and looks as white and a asice. The com nent _ 
parte of the ginss are alkali, ws, ' impure carbonate cee se 
sajyt char, and a dark coloured flinty sand from deypur. These | 
are mixed together, placed in the furnaces, and thoroughly boiled ” 
for hours, When ready the boiling mass is allowed to run into a 
trench where it remains till cool. It 1a then broken into small 
, remelted, and in this liquid state made into bangles, beads, 
ser glasses, "and fancy animals chieily pencocks. The last are 
extremely thin and brittle, smashing to pieces when touched? The — 
produce of the Kapadvanj ginss factories goes chiefly to Bombay *, 
and Kathidwir. 


Soap is manufactured by Musalméins. It is made by mixing — 
alkali, soda, and lime in water and allowing them to soak for some ~ 
hours. ‘The water is then drawn off and a quantity of mahuda oil, 
dolin, is added, and the whole boiled in large brick caldrona. ' 
When ready the mixture is run off into shallow brick troughs and 
left to soe It is then gathered into a large hear » Pounded Wire 
heavy wooden mallets, and cut into round cakes. According to the — 
amount of mahuda oil it contains, soap varies in rice from 1}d. to : 
Sd. (1-2 annas) the cake” It is sent to J bad, eel 
Broach, Kathiéwar, and Bombay. The scap trade is entirely in ¢ 
hands of Musalmins of the Daudi Bohora sect. 

A district whose wealth and traffic are almost entirely agricultural, — 
has paotcielly little trade organization. The use of the word ~ 
mn OF t men is entirely social, applied to the members of — 
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als ion BA pi and among none of the artisan classes does the — 
prenticeship prevail. AS 
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CHAPTER VII. 
HISTORY. 


Crossep by so many of the chief lines of traffic between upper 
ame central India and the coast, the district contains settlements 
‘eat antiquity." Under its different Rajput dynasties 
745.1200) the lands of Kaira were, except perhaps Thisra and 
Kapadvanj, included in the settled and directly-managed portions of 
the Anhilvida domain. At the end of the fourteenth century they 
. under the Musalméin kings of Ahmedabad, and with the other 
crown lands were in 1573 eetered to the Moghals.2 From about 
1720 to 1750 the district was the scene of almost unceasing con- 
flicts between the Maréthis and the Musalmin viceroys and nobles. 
Except that the Kaira estate was for ten years left in the hands of 
the Babi family, on the oa of Ahmedabad (1753) the districts 
were shared between the Peshwa and the Gaikwar, and remained 
with them till made over to the British, partly in 1603 and is 
in 1817. 


1 See Knira and Ka anj. 
® Except Kapadvan), the whole of the district was included in Todar Mal's Survey 
( ).—Bom. Gor. . Kee, TL of 182), G72, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
LAND ADMINISTRATION. 


Parr of the lands of the district came into British possession it 
1803, and the rest in 1817. Under the terms of the treaty ¢ a 
Bassein (1802, December 31st) the Napdéd group of villages , 
handed over by the Peshwa,' In 1803, for the maintenance of the 
troops supp hel by the British Government, the Gaikwar ceded Nadiad, 
aos Mahudha* In this year also, the Géikwar granted m 
netual gift the fort and town of Kaira, asa proof re 
and as a testimony of his sense of the benefit he received from 1h 
alliance with the Honourable Company's Government2 Under the 
treaty of the 6th November 181 7, to provide for the regular paymen , 
of additional troops, the Gaik war ceded* Mehmadabad, Alina, Thasr 
Antroli, and half of the town and Pht of Petlad. c At thes c 
time Kapadvanj and Bhalay® were received in exchange for 1 shis ; 
district of Bijapur in north Gujarét 


The territories acquired in 1803, ie with Dholka, Dhandhnka, © 
Ranpur, and Gogha now part of the Ahmedabad district, remained 
from the date of their cession to the 14th May 1805, in charge of th i 
Resident at Baroda. During that time, a European assistant and nab 
officers administered according to local usages the police an 
of the country. In 1805 a Collector was appointed with joi 
over the ceded districts, both those tothe north of the Mahi» 
those to the west of the Gulf of Cambay.’ In the same year the t a 
of Kaira was chosen to bea large military station. The increase it 
British possessions, that followed the Gdikwir treaty of 6th Novembe 
1517, called for fresh administrative arrangements.* ‘T 
territory north of the Mahi was, from the Ist January 1818, divided 
intotwo districts. Of these, one, now the Kaira district, was ie 
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the Eastern, and the other, now the Ahmedabad district,’ was called 
the Western Zilla. In 1830 Kapadvanj was incloded in Ahmedabad, 
and Kaira reduced to a sub-collectorate under the Principal Collector 
of Ahmedabad. In 1835 Ahmedabad and Kaira were again seps- 
rated. Since then, more than once, villages have been moved 
from one district to the other, and the original irregular groups and 
collections of villages have been gradually consolidated into seven 
enb-divisions, Of these, under the Collector's charge, three are 
generally entrusted to the covenanted first assistant, three to the 
nncovenanted district deputy collector, and one kept by the 
Collector under his own control. The supervision of the district 
treasury is in the hands of another uncovenanted assistant styled 
the head-quarter, Aucur, deputy collector? These officera are also 
assistants to the Collector as district magistrate, and those of them 
who have revenne charge of portions of the district have, under the 
scvated of the Collector, the chief management of the different 

administrative bodies, local fund and municipal committees, within 
the limits of their revenue charge. 


Under the supervision of the Collector and his assistant or deputy, 
the revenue charge of each fiscal division of the district is placed m 
the hands of an officer styled mamlatdir. These functionaries, who 
are also entrusted with magisterial powers, have yearly salaries vary- 
ing from £180 to £300 (Rs. 1800-Rs. 3000). One of the fiscal divisions, 
Borsad, contains a petty division, peta mahal, placed under the 

‘of an officer styled mahélkaré on £72 ( Rs. 720) a year. The 
duty of this officer is to collect cesses from the Cambay State, and to 
forward the money to the Borsad treasury. 


In revenue and police matters, the charge of the 525 Government 

is entrusted to 573 headmon, of whom twenty-three are stipen- 
diary and 550 are hereditary. Thirty-one of the hereditary, but none 
of the eens. headmen perform revenue duties only ; forty-seven 
of the former rand three of the latter attend to matters of police only 
while twenty sti ary and 472 hereditary headmen are entruste 
with both revenue and police duties. The headman’s yearly pay 
depends on the revenue derived from his village. It varies from 
£1 to £65 (Rs. 10-650) the average receipts amounting to £6 Ge, 
Re. 63). Besides the headman, in many villages members? of his 
family receive Government grants amounting altogether to a yearly 
sam of £1673 (Ra. 16,730), of which £309 (Rs. 3090) are met b 

ents of land and £19564 (Rs. 13440) are poid in cash. OF 
£4575 (Rs. 45,750), the total yearly charge on account of 
headmen, £658 (Rs. 6580) are met by assignments of land and £3917 
(Rs. 39,170) Se saat 
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£24 (Rs, 240) is paid. sa 
vants with a total strength of 2949. These men are liable hoe 
of the Bhil, Koli, Dhed, and Bhangia castes. The total 
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The village accountants, faldtis, who under the headmen k 
the village accounts and draw up statistical and other 1 
number in all 325, or about one accountant for every two villages, 
each charge containing on an average 2357 inhabitants cud vie img : 
an average yearly rental of £594 (Rs. 0540). Their yearly sn 

id in cash, averaging £19 (Rs. 190) vary from £12 to 
(Rs. 120-Rs. 240) and represent a total yearly charge of 
(Rs. 61,510). Besides ‘tha stipendiary accountants, there i 
Kapadvanj, an hereditary tala to whom a yearly cash allowanal f 


Under the headmen and the village accountants are the village ser 
revenue and for police duties. They are either Musalméns os er 


for the support of this establishment amounts to £6901 ( "60; 010), 

being £2 6s. (Ra. 23) to each man, or a cost per ellge of £18 
(Rs. 180); of this charge £3689 (Rs. 36,890) are met by a 
ments of land and £3211 (Rs. $2,110) are paid im cash. 


The yearly cost of village establishments may be thus sum 
headmen and their families £6249 (Rs. 62,480) ; accountant’ O17. 
(is. 61,760); sorvante £8001 (Rs, 69,010) 5 total £19,324 
(Re. 1,993,240), a a charge of £34 (Rs. $40) on ss th 
aeee or ten per cent of the entire land revenue of the district. 


ADMINISTRATIVE HISTORY.’ a 
Section IL—1S08. cs 


The administrative history of the district includes two sections its 
condition at the time of transfer,and its progress under British manage= 
ment. The parts of north Gujarit, made over to the British oi 2 
(December 31st), formed three belts: one between the Narbada and 
Mahi, a second between the Mahi and Sébarmati, and a third. tod he 
north and west of the Ssébarmati. These territories varied muchill 
condition and in the character of their people. The southern belt 
orderly and ready to receive a regular administration ; the cet, 
with many villages of peaceful and well-to-do Spear containg ‘ 
warlike and unruly class ; and of the northern, especiall itwards 
to Kithidwiir, a large part were Koli and Rajpor sta ut ey » incl led 
within the British territory and subject to a tribute, but in c 


respects left to manage their own affairs. The strength of th 
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| Materiala for the Administrative History Paquin ommple 
include Col. Walker's Reports 1804-1805 (Eom. Gov. Sel, New Series, XAXI 1 th 
Rowle's Baopeorta 1514-1416 (Bom. Gov, Rev. Res. 102 of 1615 and iale 
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disorderly class ; the number of half subdued Rajput and Koli chief- 
tains; the unsettled tributaries of Kathiiwir and Mahi Kaéntha ; the 
continnal interlacing of British lands with those of the Gdikwar, the 
Peshwa, and the Nawdb of Cambay ; and the numerous and ill-defined 
tenures im almost every village combined to make the country 
beyond the Mahi harder to manage than any part of the Company's 
territories. 
The lands of the central belt, the present district of Kaira, were 
distributed over the sub-divisions of Nadiéd, Miitar, and Mahudha, 
the estate of Kaira, and the Nipid and Khari village groups, tappas. 
The villages belonged to three classes, the quiet rasti, the refractory 
mehnia or girds, and an intermediate class the résti-meheds, The cen- 
tral lands of Nadiid and Napéd, and to a less degree those of Matar 
and Mahudha, were almost free from the turbulent classes. But in tha 
outlying tracts, both to the north and the south-east, was a large unruly 
population and many unsettled dog: fe both of the Rajput or girés, and 
of the Koli or mehrds, types. Of the claims put forward by the two 
classes of holders of unruly villages, those of the Rajputs, as the rulers 
of the land at the time of the Musalmdn conquest, and as at once 
the more warlike and more civilized race, were more respected than 
those of the Kolis. Though they probably at one time held the 
whole country, the Kolis would seem to have been considered 
rebellious, or at least refractory villagers, who had from its weaknesa 
resisted or eluded the just claims of the former Government. Both 
paid a tribute, and Government might raise its amount. But it was not 
usual to interfere with the inner management of their villages or to 
examine their revenues. Compared with the lands to the north of 
the Sébarmati,’ the Kaira district had few unruly villages of the 
Rajput class. Its Koli or mehods villages, chiefly to the east and 
south, under chiefs, thikors,? were most of them wretched groups 
of thatched beehive-lke huts. Some of them included several 
‘distinct hamlets, vs, each with boundaries, husbandmen, and a chief 
of its own, responsible for a certain share of the whole Government 
demand on the village. Compared with the peaceful villages, the 
revenue they yielded was small, the amount fixed more by the chief's 
er of resisting than by his ability to pay. Rebellious and 
insubordinate, many of the refractory villages especially those near 
the Mahi, except under pressure of force, refused to pay their tribute. 








TIn 1821 after many mehvds villages had become quict,there remained seventy-two, 

* Ham. Dea. of Hindustan, I, 6a. — 2 

* Tho application of girds to Rajput and meAwia to Koli villages wae firet clearly 
made by Mr, Elphinstone (1521). Colonel Walker (1504) did not bring ont this 
distinction, and Mr, Prendergast (29th Jone 1521) doubted its correctness. 
Mr, Prentlergast says, mehecs villages are’ chiefly altuated in broken ground, the 
word eee Siesiber the poprilation s Koli, Rajput,or Bhil (East India Papers, LIL. 
705). Insupport of the distinction Mr. Elphinstone contended that eda was used 
in the sense of refra , and that as all independence on the part of a Koli was 
reckoned ee was pot in a Rajput, the term had came to be limited to 
Koi App (East India Papers, I[L, 705). This word was, apparently in the 
sense of forest, used in Gujardt in the twelfth century (Ind. Ant. IV. 74 and 76). 
Its origin haa recently (Major J, W. Wateon, Ind. dnt. VI 79) been traned to 
_Mohieda that is Mahi it This would fairly well explain ite Gujarat and 
Central India meaning. But the use ef it by Minhdju-s-Siraj (about 1250), to 
describe wild and forest lands betwoen the Ganges and Jamna, makes this looal 
or spay seaiatel (Elliot's Hist I]; 362 note.) Professor M. M. Kunte 
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In quiet or rasti villages, the lands were divided into two classes, 
those made over to private persons either free of rent, nakru, or ona 
quitrent, salimi, and Government or sarkari lands let ont for tillage, 
The private or alienated lands claimed to be grants made either — 
by Government or by village managers. Government grants were 
either religious, vazifa, political, vénta and maliki, or to foster irriga- — 
tion, kuvefar. ‘Village grants were to please dangerous neighbours, — 
giras, pagia, baria, koliapa, and dabdnia ; to reward village services, 
pasdita, hdéria, renvatia, and palia; to reduce the pressure of 
Pas capneeat demand, vechdnia and girdnia, Of Government 
religious grants, vazifa, properly a Musalmén religious grant, wis 
used to include all personal grants by Musalmin rulers, whether aa 
charity, favour, or m return for service. The area of land held 
under this tenure was small, Of Government political grants i 
vinta or share lands were originally allotted by king Ahmed T. 
(1411-1443) to the former Rajput proprietors, and either left in their 
hands or restored to them by the Emperor Akbar (1583). Under the — 
Marithés, by sale, mortgage, and encroachment, the share had im 
most cases ceased to form any thing like the one-fourth part of the 
whole village area. Still, in Colonel Walker’s (1804) opinion, he 
right to the share ‘ maintained by arms and by an unconquerable’ 
sentiment was secured to the holders by universal consent, and ¥ 1s! 
when he wrote, ‘unimpaired in its privileges.”! The boundaries of 
the share were marked off, and there was generally a distinct quarter 
of the village where the holder of vinta lands and his dependents” 
lived.? Lands of this class were, in some cases, held by the whole 
family as joint property, in others, kept in s » shares, or managed — 
for the owner by the village headman, Under the head of ranla 
comes sirjamin, land granted by a holder of vinta for the mamte 
nance of his wife. Even if the rest of the share escheated to 
Government, this part remained in the hands of the woman’s heirs 
The other chief political Government grant was to the class. on 
Serta called cope aes Maliks were descendants of soldiers, 
who, for their special valour at the siege of Pivigad (1483), were by 
Mahmud Begada (1459-1513) presented with aboet eas nae 





miles of land on the banks of the Mahi to the north and north-east of 
5th April, 1879,) has kindly offered the followi Bo pe ta 
Sy mahece Bites the Senscrit meea a sheep, ig ati seer the Mundi ae i » 


-rorgara Ki Sone The word merda gts think, w relic of on are di vision af 
* fi it are nypg- red 7 err th en's | _ - ir ca 
Se tre ore the outlying and wnlled tracks." et ee 
was disputed. Mr. Pret (20th June 1821) objectex La we iti alge 
ii the text, holding that wtiva’ hands ‘were encros teenie’ tnt ah eee 


2 Mr. Williamson, —Bom. Gov, Litho, Papers, 149, 9, 


Gujarat.) 


Thiisra. At the time of the grant these lands were divided among 
twelve villages'; in 1817, when with the rest of Thisra they came 
under British rule, they numbered seventeen; and in 1864 had 
increased to twenty-seven. For more than two hundred years, taking 
half of the produce from the cultivators, the Maliks continued to 
hold these villages rentfree. About the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the Peshwa’s Government imposed a lump tribute, udhard 
jamabandi on the maliki villages, the amount varying according to 
the Success of the Maliks in resisting the “Marétha demands. To 
meet this tribute, the Maliks puto property cess, karam vero, on 
their tenants and redoced their own share of the produce, vaje, 
from a half to a third. Fifty years later (1769) the Marithds 
Bia oreess another claim in the shape of support, ghasddna, for 

Gaikwiir’s revenue collecting force, Some of the villages also 
became liable to a Peet to the Bibi of Balasinor. These 
exactions were met out of the property cess, karam vero, but in some 
pest the Maliks rere ar ssed, that to meet the demand they 
iad to part with a considerable quantity of land. In 1817, when 
Thaésra came under British management, accountants were placed in 
the Maliki villages and a field register of all the lands was prepared. 
An acreage rate was imposed on Government lands not tilled by 
the Maliks, and a quitrent on the alienated land. As the Maliks 
still levied [ae cesses to meet their tribute to the Gaikwir and 
the Babi of Bélasinor, the new assessment pressed the cultivators so 
hard, that they began to desert their villages. To prevent this a new 
settlement was made in 1819, The cesses on the cultivators of 
Government land, not in the Maliks’ hands, were consolidated into one 
acreage rate varying considerably according to the cultivator’s caste. 
The Maliks were to continue to hold the lands they tilled rentfree, 
and from other unalienated land, instead of the produce share, were to 
recover a fixed money payment, As to the Giéikwir’s tribute, 
Government in some cases agreed to pay the whole, and in others only 
the half. Two years later, failure of crops foreed a reduction of 
assessment, the loss of revenue being borne in somewhat larger 
roportion by Government than by the Maliks. In 1524 
overnment accountants were withdrawn from the Maliks’ villages, 
and the privilege of self-management, granted to the Koliand Rajput 
chiefs in 1821, was extended to the Maliks. Soon after, the villages 
Were on paying Government a lump sum leased to the Maliks, and 
they were left free to alter the rates of assessment as they chose. 
The lenses lasted till 1837 when the arrangement sanctioned in 1819 
and 1823 was again introduced. In 1843 and again in 1850 district 
officers a aa that the Maliks had so adjusted the assessment, 
that while the Government share had been reduced by one-half the 
Malik’s share was abont one-fourth larger than in 1819 and the 





following years, But Government were unwilling to interfere till 
in ae on the introduction of the revenue survey, the Maliks were 
asked if they would continve to manage their villages, payi 
Government a fixed rental. To this they would not agree, Hating 
that the number of sharers was too great to give them any chance 
eran 


2 Mr. Mills (1825) in his Jamdbandi report speake of them as the kirgdm or twelve 
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of managing their vill es successfully. After a detailed inquiry 

the state of the different villages, Government finally ene 
adopt the proposal of Mr. Pedder, ‘the settlement officer, that the 
villages should be managed by Government officers underthe or 
survey rules, and that the Maliks should be allowed to hold the 
lands cultivated by themselves in 1819 rentfree, and for the rest 
receive a share varying from seven to nine sixteenths of the 
revenue, Village accountants chosen by the Maliks were appointe 
and paid by Government.! 

The Government grants in favour of irrigation were kuvelar ‘te | 
well lands given to the builder of a well. The scale varied accord- 
ing tothe cost of the well and the amount of land watered. But the 
rule was about three-quarters of an acre (14 bighés) for each Lea 
bullocks that could be employed in drawing water, 


Of village grants to please dangerous neighbours the chief ¥ 
girds, literally a mouthful. In Kaira at the beginning of Britt 
role, iris in almost all cases meant a sum paid to a powerful neighbour 
for protection and assistance or to an unruly villager as the price of 

fiat cage earance. rs mens A the words girds and girasia were applied 
‘s rightful hereditary Ra jput claims. But during the eighteenth 
century misrule, the bari beeh extended to the demands of all — 
who to the will added the power to annoy. ‘The claim generally 
rested on pr De kt gee enjoyment. It was seldom supported ‘by 
written deeds, its levy by force was the cause of much misery 
and uneasiness. Under the British Government an armingement 
was at an early date (1812) introduced, under which mstead 
of levying them by force the girasids agreed to attend at the” 
Government offices and be paid their claims. They were at the same — 
time made to furnish security for orderly behaviour, They were — 
bound to help in suppressing gang robberies, and warned that %f 
eanght in any disturbance, they should forfeit their allowances. 
Under the same head come pagia, baria, and koliapa all af them 
lands held by Kolis. These, the holders declared, were orig : 
assigned to them in the same way as vinta lands were assigned to the 
Rajputs. Grants of this kind may have been made, but they. Sri 
probably much added to by the Kolis, as it was a common practice 
with men of this class to hire a field from the manager of a village, — 
and after paying rent for a year or two, trusting to the timidity of 
the other villagers, to declare that it was family, bdpitaland. Sor 
of the grants of this class, They were those called payia or tracker’s 

land, had another origin. re given in reward for tracking” 
thieves and to make the babies responsible for all thefts race 
the village. Asarule conditions of this kind were ne 
denied. To this class may be added dabania, a gen 
lands acquired either by usurpation or encroachment 
the threat of injuring the village manager, 


Of grants made in reward for village services besides thep 
tracker’s land, were pasaita, haria, ranvatia, and 


pélia, Pasaita, 
originally religious grants to Brahmans and Bhéts, to temples and t0 


. 4 Bom. Gov. Bel, CXIV,, 311-406 =e 








charitable institutions, came to be applied to grants by village 
“managers to sub-division and village officers. Grants of this kind 
were generally marked by the name of the holder's office as desai or 
superintendent's pasiifa, amin or assistant superintendent's pasaita, 
and rdvania or watchman’s pasdita, ‘The holder would seem to have 


_-—heen allowed to dispose of the land as he pleased. When the first 


grant was disposed of, the office cither fell into disuse or was 
supported by fresh grants ofland. Mdria the victim’s field, ranvatia 
the warrior’s field, and palia the tombstone field, were grants made 
by. village officers in return for loss of life in the cause of the 
village. Hiria was land granted to the family of a man slam in 
qmuarding the village ; ranvatia land granted to the family of a villager 
‘slain in an attack on some enemy ; and pdlia a field granted that the 
family of a religious man,a Bréhman ora Bhit, who had killed 
himself in the interest of the village, might set up a tomb in his 
honour. 
, Of grants made by village managers to relieve the pressure of 
)| Government deltas the chiet were vechania Or sold, and 
igirdnia land mortgaged. Lands disposed of in this way were held 
‘either rentiree or subject to a quitrent.' The mortgaged lands 
owere of three kinds: simple, where the property was to be held till 
the debt was paid; valatdinia, where after paying interest the 
yproduce of the land was to go to clear off the bond; uwdera, where 
ima certain time the land was to go back to the mortgagor ; and san, 
‘where the land was pledged by the owner but not handed over 
‘unless he failed to pay. During the time of Maritha exactions, the 
practice of making these grants was carried eo far, that in 1804 in 
Nadiad of $4,436 acres only 10,183, and in Napdéd of 7046 acres 
~only 1942 paid Government assessment. A large number of these 
‘grants were fraudulent. The sale or mortgage was nominal. The 
-yillage managers paying a quitrent, tilled the land or transferred 
eit to their own names with an entry that they had been received in 
exchange for some valuable consideration. 
© Qaltivators of Government, talpat, lands in peaceful, rast, 
“villages, generally held them under one of three tenures. Tho 
*eommonest was for the cultivator to have a certain area of land 
‘allotted to him, some of it good, some of it middling, and some of it 
‘poor. He paid only on the land under actual cultivation ; and #0 
“long as he paid, it was understood that he could not be turned out, 
© The = ere peas known as kAdtibandé or the holding system. 
© Under it the cultivator held a perpetual lease of some rood soil 
and with it a share of inferior but very lightly taxed Innd. A 
‘certain sum was fixed on the entire holding, and this had to be paid 
‘whether or not it was all tilled. A superior form of the khdta tenure 
was when the allotment of land-was called vehta, On the allotted 
land a very high assessment, in some cases six times as much as it 
~ would naturally pay, was charged. The amount of land allotted to 


ech cultivator, varying from half an acre to two acres, depended 
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‘A Quitrents, saldmi, varied from afew pence an acre to the fall aer 
“Bom. Gov, Litho. Papers, 149, 14 ) 
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chiefly on the alienated land in his hands, which he continued 
hold either rentfree or subject to a quitrent. If his state improved, 
he was forced to add to lis share of vehta, and if unlucky, he wag 
allowed to give some up. The holder of vehta land was part 
owner of the village. He could mortgage the land, and unless 
the Government raised the village payment, his rent could not ba 
increased. In villages where the area of Government land was tea, 
small to supply a share for each cultivator, the quantity required waa — 
taken from the alienated land, and in return a quitrent was We 
the owner. In villages where, after the lots were distribute 
Government land remained over, a rate of payment was fixed, ae 
the land, called khotia, was cerned among the vefta holder ‘" 
In villages inhabited only by shareholders the balance of the 
alienated land was assessed and distributed in the same way as | 
land. The principle of vehfa and khdta lands, the allotment of | 
certain area of greatly over-assessed land, was the same. Bo 
were remnants of the perfect sharehold or narea village describe 
below. Both in sharehold and in vehta villages the body of owners. 
were liable for the whole Government demand. They di differed in this, — 
that in a perfect sharehold or narva village each member paid 
according to his hereditary share ; in a velta village the share varied — 
according to the member's power to pay. Ina khatdbandi village 
the 1 ent was in the hand of a contractor or Government — 
officer aad the joint responsibility had ceased. The third practice, 
was for the cultivator to take out a written lease, ganvat, engaging 
to till the land for one year. This land, lying in most cases 
balers the enclosed parts of the village, was too poor to have fixed 
ders, It was generally tilled by uparvadide or workmen from a 
ghbouring village.? If a cultivator kept on tilling the same. 
field for several years, he would have to take ont a running lease or 
chalu ganvat. Under this arrangement there was no regular | 
bighott, for the different qualities of land; the rate varied 
the crop, or each field its own rate. Unless he gave notice, a 
cultivator had to pay the. cess on all the land he held.# ~ 


Except Government grants and hereditary shares, the lands were! 
not the property of the holders ; they were let out to the cultivators h 
sodas omar es If the cultivator failed to pay his share, his — 

except his tools, his property were attached, Government — 


1A village so held waa called narod, It differed from the ordinary nerea, — 
because the division was not as in the o form according to the regular Hindu 
rules of division, but was according to the holder's means, Ceptain: Robortean: aren 
this as an example of the details of a reAta holding. Ruimdds Ishvardda of the village’ 
of Majtral holds altogether 56 acres of land, and arent of #214 18a. (Ra. “a. 
Of the 56 acres ono and a half of wehéa land paid £10. (Ra 16 | of quite) — 
eee Had paid £4 ids. (Ra. 47); and 40 acres were held rentfree,—Kaira Outward) 

2 Mr. Williamson, Bom. Gov, Litho. Papera, 149, 5, Leases one sere - 
in certain special cases, In the small state of Kaira the land was (1804) luasod to! 
the cultivators for terms of from three to five years, the cultivators engaging to pay 
either half of the crop in kind or its money value. It was also the custom for a! 
revenue farmer when he found s a village ruined or waste to lease it. The Teme 
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‘recovering one-eighth in addition to their regular share of the produce. 
Still the cultivator had sriptive rights and was seldom turned 
out of land which he be his family had long held. When too hard 

i! his nsual resource, both in Government and in alienated 
villages, was to move into another district, and either settle there or 
wait till his grievance was redressed. Revenue farmers sometimes 

to prevent these movements, refusing to give immigrants 
work ; bot asa rule they were not slow to make use of the services of 
any workman who wanted employment. 


; yments were of two kinds: a rental or jama, and 
ies vice tr ber The land tax was paid cither im kind by a 
division of the produce called bhdgbatd, or by an acreage rate, 
bighoti, When payment was taken in kind, the produce was 
divided by the Government agent and the village headman. The 
division was madeeitherin the field, the kaltar system, * or inthe village 
farmyard, the khalvad system. Thou gh in different places it varied 
to some extent, except in the case of exolis, Musalmins, and other 
unskilled cultivators who paid specially easy rates, the Government 
share was held to be sine AT of the rain crop and from one-third to 
one-fifth of the dry weather crop if raised by irrigation. From their 
share of the produce the cultivators had generally to pay the village 
gett ea aicwandein grain, and in some cases a charge for moving 

e nto headquarters. As regards the acreage rate, hot, 
ilies wor remains of the old measurements of Raja Todar Ma, the 
Emperor Akbar’s surveyor (1583-1590).4 A record of the areas was 
kept, and thongh disregarded by the Marithés, his rates were still 
cherished by the people. Under the Mardthis the remt depended on 
several considerations. First, the character of the soil, the lands beng 
divided into three classes and paying rent according to their fertility. 
Second, the kind of crop grown, m millet paying from 10s. to I2s. an 
acre, and sugarcine from l5s.to 30s. A third point was the distance 
of the field from the village site ; and a fourth, the distance of the 
Village from a market. For the benefit of the less skilled class of 
cultivators, Kolis, Musalméns, and others, two special forms of 
payment were in use, one a uniform acre cess called ghattéchds, the 
other & lump sum or udhadsalami on the entire holding, 


© Besides the land tax many cesses, verds, were enforced, those on 
ploughs, carta, cattle, and horses, falling on landholders ; and those 


“A Mr, Williamson (1826) mentions a custom at Mehmadabad that must have pressed 
rai Cede cultivators, At the beginning of the ary at season their ploughs were 
taken till they 4 to till o certain area of 

Sot the | ar eyetem there la aerhear etek ge when the crop was valued 
rs ua, when the crop was valued cut ; and an estimate or dd! founded on the 

 obotgh af the field.—Eom. Gov. Rev. Sel, ML. 14, 

315 Sia. Nadiad (3 the cultivators out of their half, Praecounastn youn — 

forty pounds, 1j loud heed logmm nae eed eae 


cord pare: je pound XXXIV., 
1 Except Razadvany the whole of the proven Kaira district would calc Gs bent 
al. Though the vate ae is not certainly known, the 
aisenepesate ive easl sete bea : five cubits, meanared by the arm of five di 
sie among Pk aad ieedsiz, oe weLen ; and a Measuring twenty 
made coach way, ono ps “Todar wine Sal's sotthement is to have continued in 
foree until the death of Emperor Aurangzeb (1707).—Bom. Gor. Sal, New Series, 
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: Chapter VIIL on shops, trades, houses, and hearths, on the non-landhol ing 
Land classes! The object of the cesses on tillage was to draw a revenns 


Administration. from rentfree land. To prevent the payment of cesses bearing too 
B08. hard on the tenant of revenue paying land, a reduction of the land 
ii tax equal to the amount of the cess was often made. Besides. ny 
indirect cesses rentfree lands were made to contribute in wo a 
by an acreage quitrent or saldmi, and by a varying cess or svad 
on Government cultivators who tilled rentfree lands, he, 
‘Village organization, There were four forms of village government. The commonest 
known as the simple, seja, form, was for the village headman to 
engage annaally for the payment of a certain sum to Government, 
The headman realized the amount of the demand according to the 
established rates and customs of the village, the rights of the owners 
of alienated lands and of cultivators of every sort remaining — 
unchanged. The profits of a good year went to the headman andh > 
had to bear any loss from failure of crops or short tillage. Another 
form of management, common in the richer Kaira villages, was the 
narvaor share system. Under this the headman’s responsibili Wis, 
divided among the members of his family. In such cases the differs 
ent branches of the family were traced back to their common 
ancestor, and the village divided into as many shares, bhdg, as that 
ancestor had sons. Each share was made over to the representatives 
of one son, and they divided it into as many lots as there were mem 
in their branch. The head of each branch was called bhagddr or 
patel. He acted for the other shareholders, but interfered in no way 
with their management of their shares. Sometimes the headman's 
» family tilled the whole village. In other cases there was only one 
shareholder in each branch, and again the shares were OCCASID ; 
sold and outsiders brought in. When there was only one share- 
holder in a branch, it was common for him to have under him geqmia 
or men who did the actual work of tillage. Though the shareholder 
might turn him out, the power was seldom nsed, and the sub-tenant 
was as a rule well off. The sharer supplied him with a house, cattle, _ 
and manure, and advanced him money. He generally paid in kind, 
and it suited the sharer to use him well as he then had time to take 
: og village politics and stir up disputes, the chief pleasures of his 
ife* Every year the Government demand, dnkdo, was divided 


i equally among all the branches, and in every branch each share= 
¢ holder had a lot, phdla, assigned to him. If he failed to pay, he 
j forfeited his right to the land, and the other sharers might force him 


to give it = But even though he gave up his share and left the 
village, a shareholder might come back and on paying compensation | 


a . ae 

1 The chief ceases were the plough tax, Aal or singh wro; the deficit tax, biol j 

tro ; the water tax, Pani pero, gen ly on newcomers ; the arms cess, | hdl i 
'\ 3) turbulent and warlike Classes; the carcase fax, po cero, paid tanners for 
me: Rdthi pal eero, at first a contnibation to hay off the Kithis, afterwards made part of 


revenue ; a tail tax, on b 





claim his land. The responsibility for other sharers was not always 
enforced.' Sometimes the loss in lapsed,’ parela, shares was so 
heavy, that the solvent sharers were unable to meetit. In such cases 
the lapsed share was managed by Government.’ When, as often 
happened, the shares did not include the whole village arable land, 
the balance called the undivided, majmun, land was wed for 
Government by the headman, bhagdar, Except when they bought 
one of the shares, strangers almost never cultivated in a sharehold 
village. The whole villoge site was parcelled among the shareholders, 
and no new comer could find a house." 

“The two other forms of village management were only occasionally 
resorted to. The sauce calles vara sed ep onal was to let the 
village to any stranger willing to agree to L terms than those 
offered by ‘he village doar eins The ikee alle’ direct, literally 
detailed or kacha management, was to keep the management in the 
hands of Government officers ; the headman or some one else chosen 
by Government settling with the cultivators and collecting their renta 
without any avowed profit or any responsibility for the amount, 
Farming and direct management could be introduced both in simple 
and in sharehold villages. In a simple village managed by Govern- 
ment direct, the settlement was with the cultivatora., If it was farmed, 
the farmer took the place of Government. In a sharehold village 
managed direct, Government set aside the bhagdar or headman and 
collected from each patidar or sharer, leaving him to settle with his 
sub-tenants. If a joint village was farmed, the farmer might either 
settle with the headman or manage the village direct. In either 
case his sole source of profit was the undivided or maymun land, the 
rest being in effect already farmed to the sharers.* 

Rach year generally in January when the crops were well 
advanced, the revenue farmers and the district revenue officers, from 
the state of the crops and the amount paid in the former year, fixed 
the season's demand. A provision was always made for reductions 
in the event of disturbances, and when the prospects of the season 
failed an allowance was given. The amount fixed, the headman was 
held responsible for ad ome and was called on to name o Bhat aa 
his security. ‘The headman then arranged with the villagers what 
each had to pay and took security from them. The assessment, 
sometimes in money, sometimes in kind, was paid by instalments, 
the instalments being generally calculated to meet the cultivator’s 









ary) 
A Mr, Williameon, Bom. Gov, Litho, Papers, 149, 6. 

2 Mr. Williamaon, Bom. Gov. Litho, Papers, 4,2 5 
® Further details of the eharebold village system are given in the Broach Statistical 
Account (Bom. Gaz. II,, 483). The shares of a village were for convenience kept as 
dunde or parte of arnpec. Mr, Williamson gives the example of Sandosar in Petlid. 
This village had seven branches, cach with a twelve dana share, To each dana was 
attached I7 bight 15 axis, 153 of them Government land, and 2°10 rentires, or 
1 jn all, Besides this there were 400°5 fighds of undivided land, or a 
mand total of 1906-5 bighds, The Government d on each of the seven branches 
ves Ra. 7660, and this with Ra 204 from the undivided lami, gives a 
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convenience and made to fall about the season of reaping.’ Tf ther 
headman failed to pay his instalment, the crop was usually attached by A 
the Government manager, lamdvisddr, or his agent, and one-half waa 
kept and the other half returned. To reap and again to carry the 
crop home, the headman had to get the revenue farmer's leaves 
On a village, backward in paying its contribution, a fine was le ried, 
ora messenger billetted, The billet, mohsal, at the revenna far ners. 
discretion, represented a daily fine varying from 2s, to £10 (Rs. 1< 
Rs. 100). A trooper besides his horse’s feed was paid one shilling 
a day, and a footman received his food and one shilling? ti 

The land revenue collecting staff were the manager, Lamdvieddr, 
the sub-division superintendent, desdi, the sub-division accountants 


ha 


= 


headman and accountant, and their securities. Under the Marithia 
the kamacisdar was sometimes simply a Government agent or 
manager, seeing that the revenue farmer was not misusing his powers 
and receiving from him his yearly payment, and in other cases he 
was both Government agent and revenue farmer. His lense was, 
generally fora term of from five to seven years, and as a souree of 
revenue rather than a means of justice, the civil and criminal 
management of the district was placed under his charge.* Of sube 
division officers the superintendent or desdi guarded village interests, 
kept open the channels of aca saw that the cultivators were Tot 
oppressed, looked after village improvements, and where 1 SCesBATy 
made advances for sowing. On behalf of Government, he superit= 
tended the village headmen, supplied all local details likely ta’ velp 
in fixing the revenue, and settled boundary and other villag disputes, 
Under British management the desdis jost almost all their power 
and position.” On the other hand, the majmuddra or sub-division 
accountants as registrars of district rural statistics, formed a most 
useful part of the British land revenue system. In 1821 Government 
wrote that it was their anxions desire to establish or revive this office” 
and maintain it in a state of efficiency." The amin patel, the desat's 
assistant, inspected the different village accounts and settlement 
Though in these offices the son generally sneceeded the fat 
sub-divisional officers formed a well-to-do class. Besides their village’ 
fees, dastwris, most of them had ar by taking land in mortgag 
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acquired considerable estates, ‘But | tough known as samin lark, 
they had no claim to the exercise of separate jurisdiction,’ Bias) 
The village headmen, patels, the medium of intercourse between 
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' Bom, Gov. Sel. XXXIX., 10 
* Bom. Gov. Sel. XX XIX, 7. Bon Sel. XXXIX., 97, mae 
‘In 1803, at the time of the transfer af the districts north of the Mahi, of nine 

Managers, fivo—Nadidd, Matar, Mahndha Dholka, and Gogha—were err 

of the Government, entrusted with the superviaion of the revenue farmer, eal 

Kaira, Bijipnr, Kadi, Napad, and Dhandhuka—were farmers ners as well as agents. The 

manager of Mahudha and farmer of Kaira —Bom, Gov. Her. B 0, 4a 


of 1505, 1959, 
* An allowance is to be 
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the revenue farmer or manager, komdvisdér, and the cultivators, 
wera the great agents for fixing the vills ge payments. They govern- 
ed the village, managed its affairs, and set its disputes. Each 
village had generally a head family whose members were called 
satel. But among them were one or two of special capacity, the 
matadars or sizners, who alone had the right to sign the village 
agreements. ‘The position was hereditary, and though as pulels they 
held no land, most of them were well off, with in some cases estates 
large enough to raise the owner tothe rank of landlord or cominder! 
The villagers made them presents of grain, and in return for their 
services, they received on the manager or revenne farmer ao 
yearly allowance depending on the help they had given and amounting 
in some cases to as much as £600 (Rs.6000).2 Under the head- 
man was the village accountant, taldti. This office had ceased to be 






of any consequence. He was little more than the headman’s clerk 


and was paid by a grain allowance from the villagers” 

The realization of the revenne was protected by an elaborate 
system of sureties. Sureties were of two classes, the Bhat, and the 
money-lender, manolidér, The position of the Bhat was very import- 
ant. In unsettled villages the chief, and in settled villages the 
headman or manager, from their feeling of a Bhit'’s personal sanctity 
were, by any threat of his to sit starving before them or to wound 
himeelf, in almost all cases forced to a out theiragreements. For 
the further security of Government and to ensure the prompt pay- 
ment of the revenue, 4 certain class of usurers became, in return for 
& premium, manotr, of twenty-five per cent, sureties to the villagers 
for the payment of their rent. ‘This custom which had reach itis 
ipeeabad height in Dholka prevailed in all the ceded districts. 

“In Colonel Walker's opinion, the Maratha system had the ment 
of being simple and well calculated to ensure the recovery of the 
revenue, On the other hand, the demand was uncertain and the 
paying high rates had to support his sureties. 

Section IT.—1803-1878. 


_ Since the district came under British rule, its Iaad administration 
may bo roughly divided into three periods : the first from 1803 to 
isis, when the revenues of village groups and single villages were 
farmed to men of capital and village headmen ; the second from 
1814 to 1862, when details of village management were collected and 
by degrees landbolder’s liabilities made simpler, fairer, and more 





‘certain ; the third since 1862, when the revenue survey system was 

The first year’s (1503) manager ent was successful with receipts. 

lightly in advance of the estimates." By preserving the public 
~ 1 Bom. Gov. Sel, XXXTR., 4 # Bam, Gor, Sel, XXXIX., 5. 


. 3 Rom ; ea Sel... XXXIX., 4 1 - : ' 
* Pee laces waa in Nadiid from crunchy £293,198 ; in Mitar from £15,000 to 
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peace, stopping illegal exactions, granting loans for the til ave of 
static hatte, ad recovering illegally sold Govectinad land, Colonel” 
Walker calculated that in four or five years the revenue might be 
doubled. Regarding the future management of the district, Colo nel 
Walker (1805, 6th July) was of opinion that the tribute of the Ry put 
Changes. and Koli chiefs aiocld not be increased ; that they should be calle i. 
on to furnish securities for good behaviour; be forced to give up 

criminals and engage never to shelter public enemies ; that much of 
the Se ahenated Government land should, as was the practice 
under the Mardthas, be recovered by offering the holders two-thirds 
or three-fourths of what they had paid; and except that the distrigh 
revenie manager, kamdéviedar, should cease to farm the rev enn 
and become entirely a Government agent, the Mardtha system oF 
revenue management should, until the state of the country was well 
known, becontinued.2 Mr. Digele, appointed Collector in 1805, mat 
with considerable difficulties in his first year of office, <A foree @f 
two hundred men had to be sent against the Mahi Kolis, who refused 
, to pay their tribute, and in the quieter Villages distress was caused 
= by money-lenders raking up old debts and trying to recover them 
“ under the strict provisions of the English law. During the next 
eleven years (1805-1815) Colonel Walker's counsel against changing’ 
the form of revenue management was carefully followed? The 
district was distributed over new sub-divisions, each a suitable 
charge for a manager, kamdvisddy4 Villages continued to be 
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Bs farmed, some in groups, chiefly to the hereditary district off rere, 
a dewtis and amin patels, and others singly, as arule to their headmend | 


‘ept that the practice of requiring securities was gradually given 
up," that the erseuiiars niece was stricter, ai that more: 
readiness was shown in hearing complaints and checking abuses, the 
revenue management remained almost entirely unchanged. Ong 
) of the first matters that pressed for scttloment was the claims ol : 
t Mg the superior landholders, girdsias, Their way of levying their 
deman Cp eet caused much uneasiness, In 1808 Mr. Di reco? 
described them as of barbarous spirit, referring right to the s pear 
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* Bom. Gov. Sel, XX XIX, 29. In proof of this he cites the case of Nadidd will 
10,004 acres of waste arable land and 10.100 acres of i y¥ alienated land abl 

| at ordinary rates to yield a y enne of £27, | 28. Wl 


‘ dag Gov, pi Ree. , of = i pre the a 
‘ew innovations were made and actual | ion was not disturbed, The wise 
maxima and sound ae laid down by Colonel Walker were pie on with the 
oat marked wri Sir John Malcolm's Minute of 15th October ee 
dal pers, iis, 7. i 
* Among tho Maritha Tanarers | OTe 1 lent AeTVAn — found. si | vo 
rise of a ies in 1805 waa chiefly due to thelr geet character pe sit knowledge 
« (Colonel Walker, July 6th 1803} and in the next year Mr, Digule won for them ® 
Hes exemption from the ry inst G waging in trade,—— 
Eo ate oon ment oat 
> Pitigr t et five VCara v1 wore chic : din vi to the oe 
‘then singly to headmen aod then, th h rid ibeiautie’ plea, by leasing | 
tinned till in 1816 in consequence « ‘the Bhat riot at Matar, the practice was stopped. — 
—Ham. Des. of Hind. [602 Coe 
" Consultations, 2th Angust 1813, No, $3, quoted in East India Papers, LIL, 725. 
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rather than to any deed. Most of their claims, one of the chief of 
which was bag money, kothli girs, were forms of blackmail. They 
increased their demands in the most unfair way, Sometimes village 
headmen arranged with the girisia to raise his claim on the 
village, the headman at first sharing the spoil, but in the end the 
ginisa gaining the whole. Mr. Diggle thought that their claims 
could not be denied, as they would join together and find easy shelter 
in the woods and ravines near the Mahi. He suggested that instead 
of being allowed to levy their claims from the villagers, girdsidis 
should be paid from the Government treasuries, As Government 
naioners, they would, he thought, lose much of their importance. 
Is 1811 Mr. owise began: to act on this pro . His first task was 
the non-resident girdeids of Kapadvanj to agree that their 
shoe should be paid by Government and afterwards the principle 
was extended to the local claimants. In 1816 Coptam Robertson 
rted that in Matar, Mahudha, Nadiid, and Nipéd, arrangements 
had been made, and that as settled in 181. 1-15, the total yearly cost 
came to. £2066 (Re. 20,660)." All further claims were subjected to 
the strictest scrutiny and very few were brought forward, At the 
same time that they agreed to be paid their claims from the Govern- 
ment treasuries, the girasids were made to furmah security for good 
behaviour, bound to help in suppressing gang robberies, and warned 
that any breach of the peace would entail a forfeiture of their 
allowance, 


Between 1805 and 1815, chiefly from the spread of tillage, the land 
revenue rose from £130,015 to £182,187 (Rs. 13,00,1 o-Rs, 18,21,870), 
the advance on the original rentals amounting in Giikwir lands to 
twent seven and in Peshwa lands, where former supervision had 
been laxer, to ninety per cent. From 1812 to 1815 was o time of 

prosperity. The Kathidiwir and north Gujarit famine of 1813 








a raised produce prices nearly threefold, and as there was 
no failure of crops in Kaira, much wealth poured into the district 


fty years from 1814 to 1863 began with the inquiry into 

a of village manngement and the discovery of much 
irregularity and fraud. In some of the following years especially in 
the gottlement of 1819, the Government demand was greatly 
enhanced. * Helped by the unusually high value of field produce, the 
new rates were not attirst found oppressive. But with the return of 
ordinary prices complaints of over-assessment became general. In 
1826 pail 1827 tho rates were lowered, and in spite of a falling 
market, this relief sufficed till in 1831 and 1832 grain fell to lees than 
half of its average money valoe, Among the agricultural population 
distress was most keen and widespread. Great part of the revenue 
‘could not be collected, and complaints cased os after some years 








_ 1 East Indi Papers, IIL., 726. ? Ham. Des. of Hind, L, 600, 

* * Millet rupee prices rose from fifty nde in 1811 to fifteen in 1512 

Yo altaiaie his ineres of terri revenue sueet9 380 from £157 770 

to £172,731, i crea 1 ayy bowen anrbor goof pascaamonts 
“ll of hidden cata and the spread of tillage. —Bom. Gov, Kec. 149 of 
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of free remissions, large rent reductions, and higher m rives, 
From 1838 to 1845 was a fairly prosperous time with moderate: 
rates and steady prices, Then, after some years of cheap ganim 
and general depression, came in 1857 a demand for produce, and this 
continuing for five years, raised the district to much comfort 
and wealth. During this time by fixing the rental ag far ag 
possible according to the value of the land, by removing cesses, 
and by granting leases, Government tried to make-the land tax f it, 
simple, and unchanging. Bad seasons, low prices, and the fear of 
sacrificing revenue prevented these aims from bein fully carried 
out. Still by the steadily growing knowledge of the district and 
by the constant inquiry and supervision of district officers single 
cases of over-pressure were corrected, rates were equalized, and the 


This period (1814-1863) may be conveniently divided into two! 
sections, before and after 1831 and 1832, years of great 1 rricultural 
depression. During the first section (1814-1830) the chief event Was, 
in 1817, the addition to the district of the lands of Petlid, Thasra, 
Bhélaj, and Kapadvanj. Of these territories Petlid, now Borsad, was 
at the time of acquisition, cultivated like a garden, the honses— 

built and handsome, and the stock of cattle large. But with all this 
show of wealth Borsad was rack-rented. Seven of its sharehold 
villages had broken down, and the want of waste land made distress 
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allthe keener.’ In Thésra the soil was poor and badly tilled, 
the cultivators lazy and unsettled. Kapadvanj was in a wretel 
disorderly state. From their retreats among the Mahi ravines 
Kolis were in the habit of sallying in large bodies and harassing 
their quieter neighbours. The population was scanty, and the 
cultivation slovenly. Except Kapadvanj, the villa cos were little 
more than temporary hamlets of theo most wretched huts, 8d 
unsettled se e general degen that the Kolis used to cot their 
crops before they were ripe, and earn a living b carting soap to 
Broach and sobboi to Malwa. ne OF ae 
As regards produce prices between 1814 and 1830, the district 
passed through three terms of about five years each. From 1814 
to 1819 a time of cheap grain, then till 1825 high prices, and from 
been since the beginning of the eae ait 
The chief administrative measures of this period were, in 1814, the 
establishment of « regular staff of paid village accountants, taldtis, 
and between 1820 and 1826 the detailed survey of great part of the 
district. From being hereditary village officers, the chief or head- 
man’s clerks, the village accountants were made paid Government: 
servants and agents. ‘I'he new accountanta were appointed both o 
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Collector's report, 4th June 1824, Of seventy-five villages, thirty were peacefal 
thirteen uneasy, and thirty-two medium, wis satis eitty were) psi 
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settled, résti, and to unsettled, mehvis, villages. In unsettled villages 
they collected the dues from the chief's tenants, and except an allow- 
ance of debe cent left to the chief, made over the revenne to 
Government. The wisdom of this change was doubtful; the chief's 
independence in his own village, so carefully respected during the 
éarly years of British role, was at an end, and he suffered at once 
from 4 loss of position and of revenue, Complaints were frequent, 
and it was not found possible to appoint accountants to all their 
villages. To the settled villages the change would seem to have been 
well suited. The farming system was attended by loss both to the 
Government and to the bulk of the cultivators, ind By many evils to 
the higher class of villagers. Government lost becanse its officers 


had no knowledge of village resources and little power to prevent the _ 


headman alienating or misappropriating them? The bulk of the 
hnsbandmen suffered because the headmen, unchecked in distributing 
the village rental, leaving themselves and their connections 
free, recovered almost the whole from the lower class of land- 
holders,? and though in some ways they profited by the system, the 
rich villagers suffered — by their keen unserupulons rivalry for 
liendship” At first the change met with much opposition. It 
greatly reduced the power and position of the native sub-division 
reyenne officers, and to a less degree affected the authority of the 
village headmen. These two powerful bodies joining roused the reli- 
fious classes to opposition. But the mass of the villagers nA 
the measure, and opposition gradually died away.’ A fresh set of 
difficulties arose from the failings of the new accountants. Equally 
‘exposed to temptation, they were not less dishonest than those whose 
places they had taken. At the same time the post was unpopular, 
and the supply of men fit to do the work was so small that the 
Qollector was forced to pass somewhat lightly over their misdemean- 
ours. In spite of these defects the accountants’ inquiries supplied 





me 
1 No accountants or police patels were introduced into the mehodai Fillagea, — 
Eaxt India Papers, Ti, es | 
-@Headmen alionated lands either by sale or mortgage to members of the 
 peligions clases, The receivers were entered as the owners, but the headman continued 
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hold and till the land, paying only a small sum tothe nominal grantee. Head- 
men aleo misappropriated revenues for lapsed or lease alienated lands. — Bore. Gov. 
ae vith this of 12, 209 Siaee Gapaeek Ge ed and elaborate accounts, 
8 With this object the beadmen pr the most varied and elaborate unta, 
igswicg o ythe total village ponte bation and carefully concealing the amounts 
ay oo siesecwet villagers Bom. Gov. Ker, Rec, 149 of 1820, 350, 
. ® [nthe struggles for t illage manager, every village was filled with 
Parties i ; joney, | “e alwat thosein power, In these rivalries 
every moral principle and obligation were disreganled. Leagues formed ona day 
tnd cemented by the most sacred oaths wore broken the next, and even assassins wero 
enployed to murder rivals who could not otherwise be removed.—Bom, Gov. Hev. 
149 of 1890, 399,408 
6 Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree., M0 of 1820, 410, 411.—The opposition was keenest at 
is . tnder the dexdis’ influence, the heatmen refused to colloct the 
An amistant. collector, Captain Parnewall, was sent to arrange a sottle- 
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naterials for the effectual control of village managers. In : 
Land villages on the new system the village expenses were as a rule eee | 
ration. reduced. The holders of quitrent or rentfree lands under Governs 

ment grants, were first called on to prove their claims. Except 
Bhits who in some eases raised objections, holders freely showed 
Cheers. their title deeds, In theabsence of written proof, a bond witnessed: 
by the heads of the villages was taken declaring the justice of the 
holder’s claim. The course generally followed in the case of illegally” 
alienated lands was to continue to the nominal grantee the allowance 
he had been receiving and to recover full assessment from the 
actual holder.2. The lands of Rajput orvanta shareholders willing: 
tolease them were taken under the direct control of Government. — 
7 ‘The amount of the lease was paid from the Government treasury 
*, * and the share was managed like other village lands* In Govern= 

ment lands some progress was made in replacing the man pe RADY. comple 
and unequal cesses by one general assessment. | 
= amount of the new assessment was fixed by a counties ob ae Bid oi 
revenue officers and village headmen. The points taken into 
b4 consideration were the rates formerly charged, the rates paid by 

similar land, the character of the soil, the situation of the village 
a in respect of markets, and the caste and position of the rae 
4 Except in rare instances, the committee’s rates were confirmed by 
the Collector and remained in force for terms of five or seven years." a 
Every year in each village, about August when the early Sa 
were well advanced, the accountant entered in the village book the 
area of land under cultivation, showing the canse of any rise or fall, — 
and estimated the current year’s outturn compared with the produce “ 
of the year before. e sub-division manager, kamavisdér, 
tested the accountants’ returns and explanations. In October or 
November the'Collector or his assistant came to the village, and with 
the chief sub-division revenue officers and the village head 1 
and accountant examined the statements making any remission’ 
or changes that seemed called for. The village rental settled, 
the next question was, whether the headman should farm the village 
or simply collect the cultivators’ rents. In many cases even wh 
the cultivators’ payments were fixed, the hendman though he hi 
no chance of gain or risk of hn, to keep ep an omicatty, 














1 The had been charged what the t his : 
uarrels noi te cont feast i in which onl ae a A oe a wih os 
ering with vase total Nadi expenses were reduced from 


£2350 to £586. —Cap rary eae 1816. 

¢In 1819, of « ivi nicole Jp rom og 158,418 were quitrent, and 
"5.546 rentiree. The The detail wore = Matar 71,364 crea, 2,17 guitret. am nearly 
the full assesement. The details wore : Matar 71,564 acrea, 29,317 
13,050 rentirec; Nadiad 71,875 acres, 26,224 quitrent, and 14,7 
Mahudha 70,892 acres, 28,225 quitrent, and 10,478 ront-fre Népad 14.8 ac 





5850 quitrent, and 2739 rentfiree; Bhdlaj S441 apes quitrent, 

1140 rentfree ; Petlid 112,070 acres, " 30,004 nek aed L006 jr 
Mehmadabad 13,978 acres, 3426 quitrent, and ahs renttren Bons, Gov. Rav. Ree. 

an ot 1820, 400-475. = ae ae 


Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec,, 149 of 1890, 34—400. 
‘ne, Gov. Rev. Rec. 149 of 1820, 387 and 358. Between Mae 1816 and June 
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farmed the village. Where the cultivators’ payments were not all Chapter VILL 


fixed, the headman generally became surety for the village rental, 


‘either for one season or for aterm of years. To cover his risk of Admiz 


loss, some reduction from the original rental was generally made. 
In return the signed a deed, engagmg to collect 
nothing more than the authorized or customary rates.’ If for any 
reason the headman was unwilling to become surety, the village 
was managed in detail or kacha by the Collector, the headman and 
accountant simply collecting the cultivators’ rents.? 

The management of the first six years (1814-1919) of this period, 
though suecessful in bringing to light and putting an end to many 
abnses, would seem to have erred in unduly raising the Government 
demand. Marked progress was made in Thésra.and Kapadvan), 
the poorer and less settled of the 1817 additions.* But the plan 
adopted of leasing Borsad, Mehmadabad, and the other rich tracts 
to the highest bidders caused much mischief. In the older lands 
enhanced rates were introduced. These at first lightened by the 
very high grain prices in 1819 and 1820, in afew years, proved 
burdensome and to be reduced.* 






In June 1821, Mr. ane, then Governor of Bombay, visited Mr. Eiphianins 


Kaira, He recorded the following opinions on the state of the 
district and the general results of British management.’ The 
appointment of accountants to the villages of chiefs and other large 
landlords should cease, Those who had been sent should be called 
back and ten per cent should be added to the chiefs” share m the 
rental of their estates. legal alienations of village lands, though 


resumed neither by the English nor by the Maratha Governments, 
had never been held as a reason for reducing village rentals; somo 
cess should be levied on these lands and the holders’ title con- 
firmed.’ In Government villages the accountants had gained too much 
power, Care should be taken to keep them to their own duties and 
not let them take the place of the village headman, The inquiries 
of the survey then at work in the district should be limited to show- 
ing the real state of the land, preventing hidden cultivation, and 
settling boundaries. From the complications in the existing land 


1 Only afew members of the head family had the right to sign this deed, Those 
who had the right were called matdddra or mgner. 

*0n the appointment of accountants, many villages, that their real resources 
might be ascertained, were for a time managed in detail by the Collector, the 
accountants in sharebold villagea taking the rental, not in a ie from the 
Managers, but from the sharers.—Rom. Gov. Sel., CXIV., 12 Within a few years 
the sywtem of settling with the manager — became general.—Bom, Gov, Litho, 

| iMag eh eh wate pte? ‘ght oo Hages extablishod.—More’ 

_* Large grata of were made, and eight new ville lished. —Alore a 
Tambbandl Report of 1820.21. ie | | 

“* The Collector (Captain sles in 1819 deacribed the district as on the 
whole prosperous. The landtax was high, estimated on no basis of one-half of the 
prodnce, but there was a very large area of quit and rentfree land. Though there 
“Were no men of wealth, there waa no class of landleas Iabourers.—Bom, Gov. 
Rev, Ree., 149 of 1821, 441. Mr. Elphinstone’s account (see the text) bears this ont. 
spite of a eoUMing prosperity, how much the district waa overstrained, is 
in several of the survey ri 18-1826) quoted below, Compare also Bom. 


, OMIV., 342 the ates fixed in 1819 pred eo hardly on the moliki villages 
Reig # began I , caert Jog 
ia Papers, IIT., 690, 6 East India Papers, III, 693, 
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settlement, the extreme difficulty of determining the actual value.of — 
land, and the small chance of improving the cultivator’s state, the 
survey should make no attempt to fix fresh rates of assessment, 
The farming of villages to strangers, and, thongh to a mnch less 
degree, the leasing of them to village headmen, gave rise to many 
abuses.’ It was better to deal direct with the cultivators, : “OTLEY 
their linbilities from year to year; for, except in the case of meh 
sharehold villages, leases were ill-suited to their limited resourcesy — 
The great increase of revenne under Britsh management? wee 
chiefly the result not of over-assesament but of indirect causes, — 
Under a steady and kindly rule, husbandmen were free to look 
after their fields, and their numbers were ‘increased by strangers, 
soldiers, and others, who in the failure of their former employment 
had taken to tillage. Many clasees paid who formerly escaped 
payment. The cost of collection was low ; fees were few ; little or 
nothing was spent on securities ; frauds were checked ; and _ the 
class of middlemen between the cultivator and Government: had . 
disappeared. One or two sections of the district were fully nssessed, 
and half of Petlid might be over-burdened. Fut no cultivators were — 
leaving the country, or even pores fom village to village. Advances 
were never and remissions rarely asked for; there were no distrainta, — 
and seldom a case of imprisonment. It was true that the results af | 
the British role were not unmixed good. The chiefs and large — 
landholders were weakened and depressed, the district officers amt | 
among them the heads of villages were stripped of power and 
influence, and the men of capital suffered both as traders and money- 
lenders." But against these evils was to be set the rise of the 
cultivators, the largest, hardest working, and most orderly section ch 
the community. Many of them were still burdened with debt, and 
on some, the decrees of the civil courts pressed heavily.. But on the 
whole their state was thriving, their houses handsome and well built, 
their dress neat, and their fields highly tilled. The British Govern- 
ment had freed the country from the dread of foreign foes and 
established order, It dealt even io and had nearly rooted omt — 
force and fraud. Considering the difficulties the success wil ; 
surprising.* 
The second measure taken to gain greater knowledge of M the. 
district was the survey. Its objects were to establish for each 
village an authentic and permanent record of its lands, dividing 
them into classes according to their nature and qualit t... ‘The 
survey embraced every field, tree, and well, and supplied full details 
of area, soil, and cost of production. From their village memoirs: 






















1 Of the Rorend villages the surveyor Captain Cruikshank says (1821) the 
of letting villages by auction to the highest bidders has been found produet 
great c sion to the cultivators, of loss to the farmers, antl of ultimate ¢ 
he Government revenne, No single instance has yet been met of a free 
expending money or encouraging agricniture.—Gom. Gov. Sel, AL, 1 
4 From additions and transfers of land, no statement of this increase ia 






for the whole district. The fi for the Mahndha sub-division give the 

resulis: 184, £0374; 1 £11,983 ; 1808, £12,145; 1800, £11,501 ; Tf 

£12,500 ; 1814, £14,567 ; 1817, £17,004 ; 1819, a19,284 | 1820, £22,230. ina 
3 East India India Papers, LIL, 6&4, 4 East India Papers, Il. oni!’ 
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European officers drew up sub-division accounts, describing the 
people and their mode of tillage. Maps were prepared, one for each 
of the largest villages, and for the smaller a group of two or 
three on the same sheet. They showed the village sites, boundaries, 
roads, ponds, and the different sorts of land, cultivated, waste, open, 
and enclosed.! Of the practical usefulness of the survey, Sir John 
Malcolm wrote ‘the Collectors, in preparing their yearly reports, 
should refer prcenseae to the survey records; they should draw a 
comparison between the actual state of their districts ond their 
state at the time of the survey; they should show what progress has 
been made in correcting errors ; they should account for any change 
in the extent or state of cultivation; and notice any INCrease OF 
decrease in the number of people, houses, and wells. From such 
data as these more than tho amount of revenue can correct opinions 
of the real state of the country be formed.” Beginning in 1820 in the 
Mitar villages in the north-west, the survey worked east, and taking 
up the Kapadvanj and Thésra sub-divisions, passed through the 
central districts of Nadiad and Mahudha, ending in 1826 at Borsad 
én the south.’ The information recorded of the state and manage- 
ment of the surveyed districts may be thns summarized. 
Tn the sixteen Dholka, now Matar, villages surveyed in 1820, of 
$4,469 arable acres, 23,217 or G7-35 per cent were under tillage. 
The rental rose steadily from £6129 (Rs, 61,200) in 1818-19 to £6967 
se 60,670) in 1823-24. Though all were measured and treated ns 
Jovernment villages, from seven of them accountants were afterwards 
withdrawn and their management made over to the owners. Of 
the remaining villages one was sharchold, and the others simple; 
the lands of two of them divided on the holding, khatabandi, 
system. The assessment was by crop division and cesses. The 
survey showed that former measurements had under-estimated the 
total area by 2302 and the arable area by 4868 acres.* 
, Phe eleyen Mchmadabad villages surveyed in 1821 were part of 
the 1817 acquisitions. Of 17,555 arable acres, 11,819 or 67°32 per 
cent were cultivated, and 5736 waste with among them 1057 acres 








ox + well executed and afford gratifying evidence of the aptitude of natives 
under careful instruction to acquire Trontitie knowled , Except the colouring moat 
een eee See oe work of their hands. Perfectly at home in the use of the 


| 2} Of theese survey maps Sir John Malcolm saya (15th October 1530), ‘ they are 


other survey instruments, natives an trifling salaries hare of recort 

erformed all the measurements andother field work, formerly eolely entrusted to 
in officers, By this means the yearly cost of the survey was redneed from 
marly £10,000 to less than £600." * The maps were very neat,’ saya Bishop Heber 

who saw them in 1825 (March 25), * and said to be wonderfully correct though the 
mapping, measurement, angles, and drawings were the work of native assistants, — 





Heb, Nar., I, 140, 

4 The ae we F oa mat Pan Dhell Matar, in 1521 el 
hh | , in 1520, sixteon Dholka, now Matar, villages ; M even 

Mehmadabad villag - between 1820 and 1825, thirty-four Recon. now Mehmadabad, 

villages ; between 1821 and 1824, forty-five Nadidd villages ; in 1824, sixteen Umreth 

wali ‘Vaoes: gevonty-seven Mahadha vi , af which the 







. seam to have been lost; in 1824 nil 


rept | 1995 eighty-sight Petlid, now 2 
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100 DISTRICTS. 
of valuable rice land, £3348 (Rs. 33,480), the rental in 1818-19, 
rose to £3617 (Rs. 36,170) in 1820-21, and was then reduced, 


falling in 1825-24 to £2892 (Rs, 28,920). All the eleven villages 
were simple, the lands of three of them distributed among separate 


holdings. Exeept from rice fields, where the produce was divided, — 
the land revenue was raised by acre rates. During the first four — 


ears of British management (1818-1821) these villages were 


leased to the highest bidder. Though they strained the village 


resources to the utmost, every one of the farmers lost heavily. Is 


1823 the villages were taken under the direct management of the 
Collector, and the rates lowered. Still over-assessed and requirmg 


relief, they were (1826) slowly recovering. Mehmadabad was the 


only first rate village. Of the rest, five were second class, and five ~ 
extremely poor and wretched, one withouta single tiled house. The — 
survey showed that former measurements had under-estimated the 


total area by 1905, and the arable by 3258 acres, " 


In the thirty-three Daskroi, now Mehmadabad, villages surveyed: | 


between 1820 and 1825, of 49,598 arable acres, 31,154 or 62-43 
sy cent were under tillage. The rental rising from £8153 


Rs. 81,530) in 1818-19 to £9143 (Rs. 91,430) in 1822-23, was 
then lowered to £7486 (Rs. 74,560). <A few of the villages were — 
sharehold, the rest were simple, most of them held on lease by — 


their headmen. Rice fields paid in kind; other lands by an secre 


rate and cesses, Except on some rice lands, the assessment was 


moderate and likely to promote prosper ; the villages were well 
built and thriving, and the people happy and contented. if 

Of the forty-five Nadiad shape surveyed between 1821 and 1824, 
thirty-six were Government and nine alienated. In the thirty-six 
Government villages, of 55,083 arable acres, 78,962 or 8964 


r cent were under tillage. The rental rising from £24,419 


(Re. 2,44,190) im 1817-18 to £25,602 (Rs. 2,806,520) mm. 1820, 
was in 1822 lowered to £27,742 (Rs. 2,77,420). Of the Mai 
six Villages, sixteen were sharehold, the rest simple, the lan 

of several of them distributed into holdings. Except a little 
division, the assessment was levied by acre rates and cesses. — 





very high rates on Government land were lightened by fhe he 


area held rentfree or on quitrents. The alienated villages, tho re 
of the turbulent or mehudsi class were quict and tractable, ‘ stes 


practising agriculture.’ In other parts the lands were rich, tilled 


with much care and skill, and the villages large and fine, with full 


measurements had under-estimated the total area by 482, 
the arable by 11,027 acres." 


and complete establishments. The sarvey showed that former 
% 


The sixteen Umreth and Bhalaj, now A'nand, villages 


in 1824, came under British management in 1817. Of 15,426 arabl ; | 
acres, 12,428 or 80°56 per cent were under tillage. The were) 
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ell 


' Bom Gov. Sel, KI, 57-65. * Bom. Gov. Sel, XL, 120-140, 
1 Bom, Gov. Sel, XI., 65-81. » ett * 
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(Rs, 64,200) in 1818 rising to £6524 (Rs. 65,240) in 1819, was in Chapter VIIE 


1828 lowered to £5828 (Rs. 58,280).! Though with igh rates 
Unmreth and Bhiélaj were thriving towns, and except some poor and 
water-lacking hamlets, the villages were little inferior to those of 
Nadiad, 

The eighty-cight Petlid, now Borsad, villages surveyed m 1824, 
eame under British rule in 1817. Of the whole number, eleven 
were alienated. In the rest cultivation had nearly reached its utmost 
limit. Of 133,397 arable acres, 101,657 or 76°76 per cent were 
andor tillage. The rental was reduced from £43,457 (Rs. 4,594,570) 
in 1819 to £38,530 (Rs. 3,85,300) in 1824. Of the Government 
villages, thirty-three were sharehold, and the rest simple, the lands 
of eleven of them divided into holdings, The demand from cesses 
and high acre-rates was both heavy and unequal. Complaints of 
the oppression practised by the speculators to whom the villages 
had been farmed in 1817 were very general. Under the strain, 
many of the sharehold villages had broken, and, thongh much had 
been done by later (1823 and 1824) settlements, it was very difficult 
to restore them. Still the villages were large and well built, and 


many of the people thriving and well-to-do? 


The eighteen Nipéd, now Borsad, villages surveyed m 1826, came 

under British rule in 1817. Of the whole number five and a half 
were alienated. In the Government villages, of 16,647 arable acres, 
14,999 or 90°10 per cent were under tillage. The rental had fallen 
Steadily from £5328 (Rs, 53,280) in 1821 to £4875 (Rs, 48,750) in 
18262 Seven villages were sharehold, and the rest simple, the lands 
of one of them distributed in separate holdings. ‘hough, as 1m 
Petlid, they had suffered during the first years of British rule, the 
people were on the whole well-to-do. 
) "The following statement contrasts the tillage area, resources, and 
revenue of the different parts of the district surveyed between 
1$20 and 1826. ? 
es Kaira Surrey Details, 1800-1828. 
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During the years 1820-1826 when the survey was m progress, 
though in some special cases reductions were made, the continued 
“aH valne of grain prevented the rates from bemg generally burden- 
some.’ Of the general state of the district in 1825, Bishop Heber hus 
left the following note. ‘I asked the Collector Mr. Willhiameon 1f the 
Government were popular. He did not think it was particularly 
‘a otherwise and ascribed the various tumults and risings of the 





i jardtis to their famines which frequently reduced whole families 
4 a villages to the state of broken men, and to their long previous — 
: habits of misrule and anarchy, rather than toany political grievance. 


The valuation of the land was moderate. It was only from year to © 
year. But where the crops were so precarious, a longer settlement 
was not desired by the people themselves. Even in the present 
system, Government had often to make great abatements and om — 
most occasions had shown themselves indulgent masters.”* In 1626 
: a fall of produce prices set in and rapidly increased till the collapse 
’ oS ode In 1826 Kapadvan] is described as im a wretched state, 
‘ed le badly housed, Fadl clothed, and badly fed. Mahudha, 
} one ety ie richest parts of the district, showed signs of distress* 
" To meet these difficulties rutes were considerably lowered, and by 
. ming the dates of revenue instalments further relief wns 
> given. ‘ In the next year (1827) after a further reduction of rates all — 
complaints ceased.* A good season followed, and, though 1528-29 
was a year of _poor harvest and low prices, no further reductions 
were necessary.* During these years, besides by lowermg his rents 
x much was done to improve the cultivator’s position by Lbedor 
.f holdings at fixed rates and leases, Sharehold villages were ine 
by fifty-nine, many new holdings, k/dtas, were formed, and 
7 large number of short-termed village 
the district was visited by Sir John Malcolm, then Goverkanm af 
Ped an route by Nadiid, Matar, ond Dholka, led him 
rough fre t of the district for its extent one of the finest 1 in 
The "each and fertility of the country, the size an nd , 

















rosperous appearance of the villages, the enclosed fields 4 
pomers of ak and varied iiltagts, the slock cattle and well- 
cloth ople all seemed a bbrivine and contented. eee be pst = ) 
oF a dived seenenaias Hick few of its defects. The rates generally | 
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Ms ! ears ending 1896, were 41 pounds; in 1 
58: in 1838 Sin fo en Shc ke 1890 7G, : in 1831, 1605, a eT 
® Heb, Nar., IL, 14 
® ‘The condition of sharehold villages would also scem to have been much d 
In 1526, of cighty-seven Say mths sharers in eleven were god roumstnca is 


thirty-six middling, and in r, with moni omougl up their 
“ype ee XIV. ae Potiite. just igh to keep up tillage. 


—Bom. 


“4 Formerly two-thirds had boon taken’ at the beginning of the ear and th 
) the grain was threshedd. _ eee 
® These reductions were chiefly carried out by Mr. Williamson, Soe his Jamdban 


Teports for 1826 and 1827, 7 
foo, Mf, Mills! Jamébandi reports for 1897-25 and 1828.20, Mr. Mills hope that 
| rane selene Bin oon sel Drom aor Weal: a Mr V 
villages leased, Were on terme m tive to care. — ey i= 
liamaon’s Jamdbandi report, 20th Gctober 1827. a Pt 
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fixed on the bigha were well-known, the village account books Chapter VIII. 


showing in detail each holder's liabilities. Many villages were 
held on leases of seven years and under. The village headmen 
throngh whom the settlements were almost ope made, were 
bound to levy nothing beyond the established rates, 1 nough seldom 
wealthy, they generally possessed considerable credit and means, and 
were said, by remissions and advances, to help the cultivators. 
Compared with the Deccan, the Kaira system had the great advan- 
tage, that the village settlements were made by the Collector or his 
assistant in person. Many cultivators were present and any change 
in assessment was directly discussed. In Sir John Malcolm’s opimon, 
as farns possible, things should be kept as they were. At the 
game time, much mischief had, he thought, been done by subjecting 
alienated land to assessment. Besides giving rise to misery and 
ill-feeling, the measure had added greatly to village payments. 
¥rom the fall in the value of field produce, rents were hard to collect, 
and though not prepared to advise a general reduction, Sir John 
‘Malcolm felt that the rates were high, and ought in some cases to be 
owered. The cultivator’s condition should, he wrote, never be 
Jost sight of. Fora time they may go on paying 8 high rent, but the 
strain must gradually impoverish them, and in the end will cause o 
sudden, large, and inevitable defalcation in the public revenue.’ 


The end was not far off. In the next year (1831) the cultivating 

cl asses were crushed by a further fall of thirty per cent m produce 
prices, ‘Tobacco, the chief rent-paying crop, was a drag in the 
market and the failure to pay the revenue was so general, that in 
1831 the Collector was inclined to question the wisdom of the 
Teyenue system, only a year before so highly praised. The crisis 
shad shown how little the bulk of the cultivators were removed 
from poverty. With the object of raising a class of well-to-do land- 
‘holders, the Collector proposed that the village shareholders should 
made more inde ndent, village accountants withdrawn, the 
Government demand lessened, and the sub-tenants left in the share- 
holders’ hands? Next year things were worse. The revenue fell 
from £193,407 to £176,404 (Rs. 19,34,070 - Rs, 17,64,040), and the 
year closed with an outstanding balance of £70,818 (Rs. 7,08,180), 
‘of which £50,818 (Rs. 5,08,150) were for the past and £20,000 
(Rs. 2,00,000) on account of previons years. Distraints for debt 
were common, and in the Collector’s opinion poverty was undermin- 
ing the district resources. Hemissions were freely granted, 
rents lowered by about £10,000 (Rs, 1,00,000), and though one of 










Me i 
» 1 Bom. Gov, Litho. Papers, 145, 1. 
$ Jamibandi Report of 1890-31. The reality of the distress has been questioned. 
(Fom. Gov. Sel., CxIv., 159). But the following extracts shew how severe it was, 
Bory ia present in every class of cultivators to an extent that tends to impair 
‘the efficiency of the revenne system of management and undermine extensively tho 
esourcea of the state. In spite of the steady reduction of burdens in the last ten 
ave, the bad atate has grown worse,—Mr, Milla, 250, 24th August 1832. Bom. Gov, 
. 452 of 1553, All cultivators are encumbered wit! | debts, and the work- 
‘civil courts is attended with much hardahip.—Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 482 of 
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them (1833-34) wasa year of much local scarcity, the fourfold rise of 
prices in 1834 and 1835 relieved the bulk of the cultivators from 
their most pressing difficulties". The next seasons, with fair crops 
and high prices, reduced the outstanding balances from £70,000 to 
£350,000. But the fact that of 308 villages whose leasea then fell in, 
a hundred were stationary, 132 worse, and only seventy-six better, 


shows through how severe a trial the district had passed? Next 


year (1838-39) the crops were poor. But with rising prices ont- 


standings were smaller, billets, mohsals, were reduced from 4416 


in 1835 to 847, and the revenue realized without distraints or sales? 


During these years (1830-1840) the district benefited much by the 


drainage of the lowlands in its southern and western villages, 
Between 1838 and 1844 measures were taken to remove the plone 
and other minor cesses,* to introduce acre rates and individual 

ings in parts of the district where the old crop division system still 


prevailed, and to offer leases to individual landholders. The Kaira — 


plough, hal, cess was a tax on ploughs only in name. It was wel 
a charge levied chielly on rentfree and quitrent lands. The Col- 


lector did not abolish it, but in some cases transferred the amount as — 


a charge on rentfree lands, and in others added it to the assessment 
on full rent paying fields." 1859 was a season of high prices. The 





revised acre rates, fixed by village committees on a consideration of — 
the character of the soil and of the position of the holder, differed — 
from the acre rates introduced in 1814-1819 by including the — 


amounts due on minor cesses.’ The number of separate holdings 
was, 05 far as possible, increased. Of these some paid only when 
tilled, in others no provision was made for fallows. At the same time, 
leases for a term of years were granted to all substantial landholders 
who wished tohave them. These measures do not seem to have been 
altogether successful, In most of the next fifteen years (1841-1855) 
large remissions had to be granted, and few seasons closed without 


a considerable balance of unrealized revenue.* The leases, fixedat 
too high a rental, impoverished the holders, and by the need for 
remissions caused loss to Government. When they fell in, they, 
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1 Millot, Aijri, price 
and 35 in ‘ash ahs Was a season of ‘extraorlinary difficulty, 


November, and though there was a oc cold weather cP there was a loss of 30,000 — 
a. a 


* Jamabaodi Report, 1835-36, Another measure of reliof was to restore alienated: 
Janda, In 1836 the Collector restored many lands under the provisions of Act VL. of 
1533.—Fiom. Gov, Sel, CXIV., 511, iW 

2 Jamibandi Report, 1839-40. 

4 Government letter 1401, 12th April, 1838, 


® Bom, Gov. Sel., CXIV,, 419,495 498, ‘4 


by the new assesment of the Government lands in each holding.—Bom, Gov. Sel, 


“ 502, (fatotal of £1392 only £136 were romitted.—Bom. Gov. Hev. 
Reo. 52 of 1856, 113. pire 
* Bom. Gov, Sel, CXIV,, 419, 420, . 

* The largest remission in any year betwoon 1541 and 1851 was £7500, 
For the five years ending 1853-54 the remissions were, 1849-50, £599; 1850-5] |, £4704 
fees ae ; 1852-54, £579 ; 1853-54, £2584. The outstanding balances no 





dase pin 1550-51, £3000; in 1551-52, £2406 ; in 18 £9959 - in << 
£2517.—Collector's 48a, Fiat July, 1855, in 1852-53, £2958 3 in 1858-4, 
* Hom. Gov. Rév. Rec, 52 of 1556, 140, ite 
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were not renewed. The additions made on the abolition of the 
plough cess unduly raised the rates on many holdings. And 
though none of the sharehold villages broke under the strain, their 
rentals in some cases were greater than they could well bear.’ The 
Ng found in paying the rates was probably chiefly due to 
the fall of produce prices from 464 pounds im the ten years 
(ee 1842 to sixty-eight pounds in the thirteen years endmg 

Of the state of the district in 1854 and 1855, the Collector, 
Mr. Elphinston, has left a detailed account.? In 1854 there were, 
besides five towns with a population of over ten thousand souls," 
569 villages varying from 500 to 2000 inhabitants. There were 
also, chiefly in Thisra and Kapadvanj, 446 hamlets with from 
twenty-five to a hundred houses and from 100 to 300 inhabitants.* 
Most of the houses were tiled. Only the poorest and lowest classes 
lived in thatched huts. Of the 574 villages and towns, twenty-seven 
were wholly alienated, forty puey alienated, and 507 belonged 
to Government. The lands of the alienated villages, except in a 
few where produce division still prevailed, were, by sdiaiv: Hainats 
Koli, and Musalméin owners, let on money rents. The quict 
of many years had done much to better their state. But, though 
among the owners some were improving their lands, they were asa 
class indebted, and especially the kusbdtis, lazy and unthrifty. 
Such of them as were free from debt were said to treat their tenanta 
well, taking the revenue in kind, allowing delay and irregularity in 
the payment of rent, and needing no Government help to recover 
their dues. The thirty-eight mehrdsi villages were held by Rajput 
and Koli chiefs. Though as a rule moderate, in some cases the 
Government share nearly swallowed up the entire village revenue. 
Their lands rich and capable of improvement were in a declining 
state. The holders were illiterate, lazy, fond of opium, careless, 
extravagant, and sunk in debt. The affairs of most of them were 
in the hands of Vania stewards more alive to their own than to 
their master's interests. 

Of a total of 452,209 acres of Government land yielding a rental 
of £144,431 (Rs. 14,44,310), 77,983 acres paying £40,587 
(Rs, 4,05,370),or more than one-sixth of the areaand one-fourth of the 
rental, were included in sharchold, narva, villages. Though some 
were overtaxed, no case had for years occurred of a sharehold 
community breaking under the weight of the Government demand, 
Many of the sharers did not work with their own hands. Others let 
out part of their share, tilling the richest fields by the help of rela 
tions and servants. Their position was better than that of other 
cultivators, An alliance with their families was much songht after, 











1 Bom. Gor, Rev, Reo. 52 of 1856, 115—117. 
» 2 Bom. Gov, Rev, Kee. 62 of 1536, 126. | 
4 Bom. Gov. Rev. Eee, 52 of 1856 and 29 of 1858. | 

‘The five towns were N (782 soula; Umreth, 15,652; Rapadvanj, 
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12,428 ; Kaira, 12,091 ; and Mehmadabad, 10,516. 
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and the competition for the estate of n childless shareholder was renal 
Freer than other cultivators from the risk of an enhanced rental, — 
they spent much capital and labour on their land.’ Still their 

condition was not satisfactory. Expensive in their style of 


























livmg, many had mortgaged or sold part of their shares, and 
from the remainder were ill able to meet the heavy Government d 
rent. The shareholders’ lands were let to men of two classes, 
hereditary tenants and tenants-nt-will. The hereditary te nuts, 
chiefly of the sharehold or pdtiddr class, held securely and for the” 
most part at fixed rates; the tenants-at-will had no rights, At 
the landlord’s pleasure their rents might be raised, or th ir 
fields taken from them. Both paid at rates considerably above 
the Government assessment. But complaints of rack-renting or 
harshness were rare. Frngal in their life, some throve better and 
were further from want than the shareholders. But in 1854, chiefly 
from the fall in the value of rich crops, on most their rents pressed — 
hard. Less well-to-do than formerly, they had in many cases. to 
borrow to meet the cost of tillage, and when court decrees were 
executed against them, little property was generally found? fe 
In simple villages, thongh quit or rentfree Innds had from twenty: 
to twenty-five per cent lesa waste, they were inferior to full rent 
lands in cultivation” The original share, rinta, and religions, , 
pasdita, lands were, except those held by village servants, as & rule 
minutely divided and sold. ormortgaged. Lands alienated by village — 
managers paid rates varying from a few pence the acre to the full © 
Government assessment." | 
In the Government lands of simple, senja, villages, the lense system 
introduced between 1855 and 1844 had teen almost entirely given — 
up." The lands were partly held from year to year by tenants — 
paying on the area tilled, and partly distributed into allotments, 
fhatas, the holder liable for the same rent, whether or no his whole — 
allotment was cultivated.* Except in a few villages where the cro _ 
rate, tulvari, system was in force, lands were assessed at the 
old village committee money rates depending on the condition and — 
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* Mr. Mackay’ statement (Western India, 106) that from uncertainty about their 
rent the t nothing in improvements, thonga to some extent it may have bean _ 
rats fag ere sharcholders, did not appl to the Kairn saraticn eee - 

* Mr, Mackay’s statement that shareholders sometimes charged 200—300 per 
aegidtenr: of tap ya rates st oe nottoapply to Kaira 

me Yalors Were to get quitrent . ls at epecially low rates by th: eniaeas” 
“grid Be Government flea, ‘ areas a - 

* Of edata lands 55,434 acres, with an estimated rental of £21,896 paid a yearly 
sum to Government of £5600 at rents varying from Gal, to Oe maeoe Bex Raloe 
naan oft atotal area of 66,795 acres yielded an estimated yearly revenuedt 

HD, Of this 24,347 acres were heli on service tenure, and o the rest, 34,757 
were goatee, ool ae Uregate quitrents Pe od B18, (Of Inns pages o 
pagers, a total area of I: 760 acres idl 43 out of a total of £7) 838 Bom, 
Gov. Ker. Ree. 52 of 1856, 05. paid £31,743 out of a total of £71,896 eye 
Leaaes are said to have harmed the lessees whose receipte fell short of their 
rental and forced Government to grant large yerniosiona-otigy: ure aiaae i y a 


i = 
— ! 


* Of 200,332 acres of Government ands in aim abs ee 
34,108 inluiied in holdings, 71,246 held on running lease, anil $8,600 let ont art enante 


wll -? 


‘Tow. (Mackay’s Western India, 31). 
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caste of the cultivator as much as on the soil ; these rates varied much! 
and were further complicated by being expressed in a variable land 
tmeasure, the dera or estimated bigha, This estimate generally larger, 
pat in some cases smaller than the actual measurements, would seem 
to have been fixed with reference to the kind of soil as much as the 
gize of ficld2 ‘Tenants with distinct holdings always paid the same 
rent. But the rents of cultivators who were charged only on the land 
ander tillage varied from year to year. As soon as the rains were 
over, the village officers drew up a return of the area cropped. This 
statement, checked by the mémlatdiér and native district revenue 
officers, fixed the amount cultivators of this class were linble to pay. 
When remissions were claimed, the crop was left standing and valued 
by the mémlatdér. The results were examined by the Collector 
or his assistant, and as a rule the produce wns ee divided 
between Government and the cultivator. On the whole, the assess- 
mont was moderate, averaging over the entire cultivated area an acre 





rata of from 5s, to 6s, (Rs. 2)-Rs. 3a bigha). But in some villages the 


want of any* abatement of rental on account of fallows, the levy of 
cesses in nddition to the assessment,’ and family rivalry for the 
sion of land, had unduly raised the Government share." Added 
to this, a double currency, their rents pad in Government and the 
price of their produce realized in Baroda rupees, caused a loss to the 
cultivators of sixteen per cent. 
The great body of the cultivators were In @ depressed state. 
The cheapness of grain left from ordinary dry crop tillage little 
em 3 profit, and the demand for tobacco, in former years the 
chief rent-paying crop, had greatly fallen.’ In most villages the 
pitidars or leading members of the village community were men of 
shbatance. Of the Kanbis, a few of rood credit and thrifty habits 
had some store of money. But most of the Kanbis and almost all 
Kolis and Musalméns were badly off. Their stock of field tools 
was scanty, and they had either no bullocks at all or only one.* 


1 Tn 1865 the survey officers found in Nadiad, soil nearly identical in valne charged 
| ying from £1 94, Sid. to 1s, 9e —Bom. Gov, Sel, CATV, 157. 


— # "The use of the actual measure was sanctioned, but mot generally carried out in 


1853.—Gov. Rea, 1744, 20th June 1555. : 
® Besides the ploagh cess noticed abeve, Mr, oo erator mentions a holding, 
Radiat Tere j; Ah arms, tlhrdrafa pero ; a groundrent on KRanhbia who had built on Khant 


Kolis’ land, bidnta vero ; a tree cess, ji vero; a personal charge, sarddia, when 


he owner tilled Bhs faa or quitrent ol a charge ee saline in another 
we, pargana eqrddia; for leave to cut crops, raja rero;to make up deficiencies, 
"cerd : for tilling too little land, bof vero; and on cold weather crops, rent 





upaj.—Bom, Gov. Rev. Ree., 52 of 1856, 119. 


"# Rivalry in some cases raised rates to £3 16s, an acre (Hts. 19 a Aeglcr), 

 * Mr. Ma thus describes the effecta of the very low prices of grein > The 
20th April (188i) is at hand, the day on which the last instalment ts dne. e cultiva- 
tors are at a loss to know how to mect the demand. Their crops bave been abundant, 
but they have no market, and the surplus left in the district makes prices unusually 


« Most of the Kanbis were reduced to poverty by the great sums of money th 
spent to marry their danghters into high families, Mr. Mackay (1850) goce peat 
farther : ' the mass of the cultivators are so poor that they hire not only ballocks but 
tools.’ Western India, 120. The aurplus of the Kolis’ fields generally went te the monay 
or: their store gone before the end of the cold season, during the hot seseon they 
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In the Collector’s opinion (1854) the state of the district called for 
early remedies. The extra cesses should, he thought, be taken off, 
the Baroda currency withdrawn, and export dues removed so as to. 
encourage the growth of cotton! and provide a market for the 
produce of the district. ‘s 
During the next ten years (1855-1864) the marked rise of produce 
prices greatly improved ‘the condition of the cultivating classes!” 
The two chief changes of this time were, the making of a railway 
to Bombay (1860-1864), and in 1862 the introduction ofa fresh survey. 
To this survey besides the remeasurement and reclassification of 
lands, was entrusted the work of fixing fresh rates of assessment, 
During the five years (1863-1867) of survey operations,? the preat 
rise of prices due to the American War,’ the opening of the ling 
of railway to Bombay (1864), and, except 1864, a succession of gone ‘ 
harvests * raised the bulk of the Kaira peasantry to a very high | 
level of wealth and prosperity. Except in the north and north-east, — 
where there was a considerable area of poor untilled land, and in ~ 
a few villages in the rough tracts near the Mahi, the whole district 
was under cultivation. The country was rich and highly tilled and 
the villages well built’ with every sign of plenty and comfort," the 
land revenue was realized without difficulty, anc TeWissions were 
nominal,” ( 
The Maliki villages (1868) of the Thasra sub-division, formerly the 
poorest and least settled part of the district,showed a marked advance 


in prosperity. By the establishment of fresh hamlets, their number 
bad anc from seventeen in 1821 to twenty-seven; the population — 
was 277 to the square mile; tillage had chiefly in the five years ending 
1863 spread thirty-four per cent, and the average remissions were 
only halfa per cent. Several of the villages were large with good 








; Getton had risen from Re 80. Bindi in 1848 to Ra, 108 in 1862 
* The average price of millet in the five years ending 1855 was 73 pounds for — 
® rupees ; the average price of millet in the five years ening 1861 was 45 pounds 


the rupee, a f 
* The dates were: Mahudha, now surveyed ed in 1863; Matar, now Mehmadabad, 
Bapadvanj, and Thisra, in 1964; Nadidd in 1865; and Borsad in’ 1867.—Bom,. Gov. i 


sa Piss i ae 
* The price of millet, compared with fort ight in the five - ears ending 1862, 
eg cee nds the rupee in the five yours ending 1867.” ting 

eq 82 rainfall enough and timely, harvest good, millet forty pounds the rupee; 
1863, early rain and harvest good, Iate rain and harvest short, millet nineteen 
pounds ; 1564, carly rain enough, late failed, harvest poor, millet fifteen pounds : 1865, Y 
rain enough and timely, harvest good, millet twenty-three pounds ; 1866, early rain 
geod, late wanting, harvest on the whole good, millet thirty-two pounds ; 1867, early — 
rains good, late raina wanting, harvest on the whole poor, millet twenty-four pounds, _ 

* Matar (1862) had a good dea! of waste black soil (Bom, Gov, Sel., CXL, 441); 
Mahudha (Deo. 1863) very rich in the south and west, was poorer in the th and 


eaat, with vast plains of waste land (504); Kapadvanj (Nov. 1864) was rich and park-like. 
throughout (300) ; Thisra (Nov, 1564) baie the north, in the south hae rich and 


well wooded (668) ; Nadiid (Nov. 1865) and Borsad IC 1867) ex few villages 
oabsn Mahi fess ba pe cat Renedten . ae. 967) except a few ¥ ee 
The remissions in Thdsra and Kapadvanj are not given. In Matar d the 

23 years ending 18462, they averaged 1-66 por cent (Bom. Gor, Sel, CAIV, 421 ae 

ao Years ending 1563 they averaged 1-51 per cent (624); in Nadiad during 
1865, they were less than one Sobers (155) ; and in Borsad in 








: # Bom, Gov, Sel, ( V., 420. 
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markets ; the houses brick-built with tiled roofs. On the whole, they 
could bear comparison with the best parts of Thasra.' 

In 1862 there were in all ninety sharchold, narra, villages. 
Their rents had remained unchanged for years, and with special 
“4 shan a for taking advantage of the great rise in produce prices, 

hey would seem to have become the richest villages in the district? 
The sharers were the most thriving class of cultivators, many of them 
tilling their fields entirely by hired labour? Both their permanent 
tenants and their tenants-at-will were well-to-do. 

The condition of the cultivators of simple villages, except @ poor 
unthrifty class in Thasra and Kapadvan), was excellent. In Métar 
(1862) the people were generally extremely well off, comfortably 
clothed, and well-housed. The Kanbis were as a class very wealthy, 
and many of the Kolis, nearly as skilful and hard working 
as Kanbis, had good houses and large agricultural stock.* In 
Mahudha (1863) the Kanbis and Tulabda Kolis were ‘ substantial 
farmers, fast gathering wealth? But the Musalmins as a class were 
unthrifty, id the Chnuviélin Kolis in the east were very poor and 
unsettled. In Kapadvanj and Thasra (1864), though there was 
considerable class of very poor Kolis sunk in debt, who to till 
their fields had to club their stock and in the hot weather had the 
harest means of living,” the main body of the cultivators had large 
store of money and stock, good houses, and rich clothes and jewels.’ 
In Nadiad (1865) and Borsad (1867) population was beginning to 
press rather heavily on the land. But only a few were poor or 
unthrifty, the rest were prosperous and well off.® 

The limited area of the original survey (1 820-1825) and the changes 
introduced from time to time in the distribution of villages make 


impossible any complete statement of the development of the district. 
From the materials available, it would seem that in Matar, in seventy 
of ot eee villages, during the forty years ending 1862, cultiva- 
tion had spread from 37,437 to 43,890 acres or 14-7 per cent ; popula- 
tion from 43,271 to 64,182 or about 40 per cent; ploughs from 
4859 to 6649 or 26°5 per cent ; and wells from 913 to 1030 or 12°38 
a cent.” In fifty-eight of the 105 Mahudha villages, during the 
forty years ending 1863, cultivation had spread from 41,930 to 49,400 
acres or 17 per cent ; population from $0,551 to 59,061 or 49 per cent ; 
‘ploughs from 4749 to 6815 or 45 per cent; and working wells from 
‘seventeen to 538 or 163 per cent.® In the seventy-six Kapadvanj 


tb 


om. Gov, Bel. CXIV., 407. | 
“1885 the most flouriahing villages of Nadiid were sharchold.—Bom: Gov. Sel, 


ov. Sel, CXIV,, 1, 27, 0, 31 4 Bom. Gov. Sel., CXIV., 418. 
ov, KI | 


XIV,, 602 | : 
| CX1V., 693, 709, 713, In Kapadvinj the Kanbia aleo are said 
r) or less in the Vanids’ hands, 7, 1. 

 ? Bom. Gov, Sel, CXIV., 664, 670. | 

§ The people of Nadiid are aaa whole described nx well-fed, well-clothed, well- 
th all the necessaries of life, and daily growing in wealth.— Bom. Gov. Bel, 
43. In the north and north-cast, the condition is noticed as inferior (156), and 
‘a mentioned aa being only few hute (166). So too in Boraad some villages 
in the handa of poor Kolis (269). | hee SE 
, oo Bom. Gov, i CxIV G24 
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" : i 
villages,during the twenty years ending 1864,tillage had spread 71 per 
cent, and in the ten years vefere 1864, population had risen 16 oe 
cent." In the fifty-three Government Thasra villages, tillage had in | he 


twenty years ending 1864, spread $4 percent. In five of the village + 
honses had, in the forty years ending 1864, increased from 3428 to” 





6115 or 75 per cent; people from 13,251 to 16,152 or 22 per cent; 
draught cattle from 3077 to 4643 or 51 per cent ; and ploughs from 
356 to 756 or 112 per cent.2 In forty-seven of the seventy-three 
Government Nadiad villages, during the twenty years ending 1865, 
tillage had spread from 83,599 to 87,868 acres or five per cent? Ino 
the forty years ending 1864, houses had increased from 16,174 to 
26,316 or 62 per cent; people from 62,829 to $1,638 or 29 per cent; 
* cattle from 30,356 to 42,147 or 38 per cent ;ploughs from 528to 5750 
ie or 7 per cent ; and wells from 880 to 518 or73 per cent. In eighty-six 
Borsad villages, during the twenty-one years ending 1866, ti ge 
had spread from 110,554 to 113,510 or an increase of twoper cent.* In” 
the forty years ending 1866, honses had risen from 20,373 to 35,804 
or 27 per cent; people from 80,616 to 101,874 or 20 per cent; cattle” 
from 42,750 to 69,740 or 62 per cent; carts from 3764 to 6020 or 60" 
per cent ; ploughs from 6843 to 6863 or 29 per cent ; and wells from 

125 to 1589 or 70 per cent." fj 

The chief changes introduced by the second surve were 
the fixing of uniform cesses on alienated lands, bese § from 
Government lands the removal of uncertainty in the land measure, 
of complexity in tenures, and of arbitrary and unfair variations im _ 
rates. Thirty of the mehvdsi villages originally held by Koli and ~ 
Rajput chiefs were left unsurveyed and no change was made in 
the amount of their yearly payment to Government. The cessea — 
on aliennted lands were of three classes, quit, or saldmi, rents, ~ 
occasional, or savddia, rents, and other cesses. The quitrents on 
aliennted landa were of two kinds, fixed and variable. Of fixed 


ay 
, 

















whole estate generally of vénta land; the kayam salami or fixed” 
assessment ona field ; and a charge for a written permit to cat crops 
or chitidman, Of changing quitrents, there were a cess or salami, — 
the amount depending either on the area under tillage, the season a4 
or the crop ; of occasional cesses or sarddia,’ there were two, a personal — 
cess or khedu savédia depending on the caste of the tiller and whether 

he was a tenant or the holder of the alienated land, and a crop or 
madliat rate on valuable produce. Of other cesses, the chief were a 
plough cess, lal or sénthi vero, varying from a few annas to thirty ‘ 
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| Pom, Gov, Sel, CXIV., 62. ‘ 2 Bom, Gor, Bel., CXIV., 071, a KS 
: 4 In 1565, ninet; 9 3 cent of the total area was under cultivation rp 
bi “Bom. Gov. Sel., CXIV., 140—153, | a 
— * In 1866, eighty-six per cent of the total arable roa waa under tillage,—Bom, Gov. t 
‘ | Sl, OXIV, 25. } wise 
3 ¢ Bam. Gov. Sel., CXIV.» 255-268. = er 
a>". 4 These, though not unknown to them, were little the Mardthix, They — 
es yas cage a rent alicnated lands being let at leas than vermment rates. 





Bom, Gov, Sel, & | 
9 Tho origin of this namo ia not known. 
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rupees; a tax on the armed classes, dhdrala vero?; a buffalo 
shed tax, masydri vero’; house site, gharjamin, tax ; a watchman's 
cess, rakhopa; patel's allowance, awkdi; a watch cess, khdti pélva 
vero ;a fruit tree cess; and a water, puatvo, cess. Under the arrange- 
ments adopted for settling these cesses, many of the smaller ones 
were given up. Of the more important, the fixed quitrent, udhad 
salami, was distributed over the different fields ct the estate im 
proportion to the survey assessment of each. The field cess was 
continued, calculated on the actual and not on the estimated ares. 
The amount of the reaping permit, chitidman, cess was laid asa 
quitrent, The changing quitrents were fixed on the average of twelve 
years’ payments, Among occasional cesses the personal, khedu 
savddia, was imposed asa permanent quitrent,in proportion to the 
nssessment on the field.4 In thecase of the crop, malidt, ceas, the 
average of twelve years’ payment was put on the tield,on the condition 
that if for any reason rich crops could not be grown, the charge 
should cease.2 So much of the plongh cess as was not absorbed 
in the new rates was thrown on the quitrent and rentiree fields 
of the holding.* | 

“Tn the Government lands, the chief points calling for change were 
the uncertainty of the land measure, the want of uniformity in the 
tenures, and the variety in rates. ‘The land measure in use was, as 
noticed above, the dsra or estimated bigha, which though generally 
larger than the regular bigha varied to some extent according to 
the position and wealth of the landholder. For this the actual 
measurement was in every case substituted.’ 

‘As regards tenures the many varieties were reduced to two simple 
forms, one of joint responsibility in sharehold, and one of personal 
zperone bility in simple villages. The sharehold, narea, tenure® 

¥ 


was carefully preserved, but the complications and peculianties 
found in almost every vil ge were, as far as possible, removed. 






total demand from each village was fixed at the full amount of the 
Bu assessment on its cultivated and waste sharehold lands, 


‘together with a quitrent of one-quarterof the survey rate from all land 


alienated by the village community.? According to the wish of 





la eam. Gov. Bel” CXTY. pee quitrent 


V., 4. | 
ui he sepoys, and Rajputs, because they had much rentfree land.— 


According 
Menns a pH + woman,—Bom. Gov. Sel., (XIV. 551. Itwas a Municipal cess, 
In Méhmadabad the cess was in proportion to what the land had ew 
the pasttwelve years. But this was altered by Government.—Bom. (ov, Bel, UXTY., 
4 Bom Gov, Sel, CXTV., 541. 
« Bom. Gov, Sel., CXIV., 502, 565. 
¢ The estimated bigha would seom to have been, as a rule, larger than the actual 


ling to one socount mandi 


measurement—Bom, Gov, Sel., CXIV., 424, 614, 
® Bom, Gov. Sel. CXIV., 64. ; 


treatod.as part of the sharehold extate. In other eaves on paying one quart of the 
ee ee . Sel, CXIV., 67, 
a ee wes . 
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the majority, the members were allowed either to keep their for mer 
share of responsibility, or to put in its place the amount of th 
survey assessment on the lands they held.! The relations between 
shareholders and tenants were, as far as possible, unchanged, ' ‘he 
rights of permanent tenants were carefully recorded and strictly, 
upheld, but beyond what they could claim under their leases, tena as } 
at-will received few privileges. As under former arran; 
sharehold villages were charged higher rents than simple village 
the new system in most cases reduced the amount they were calle 
on to pay. In simple villages the chief object of the survey was t 
introduce one form of tenure and one set of rates. The as Be 
varieties of holdings* were reduced to the guarantee of po: ion 
for thirty years, subject to the payment of rental. 


As to assessment rates, the object was, as far as possible, to. fi 
them solely on the value of the land.* Bak aa tarnce rates eel. | ed 
almost as much on the character of the holder as on the chars a4 
of the soil, the new system would have had the effect of grently ra 
ing the rents of Koh, Musalmin, and other unthrifty husbandmer ie 
It was in most cases possible on other grounds to lower the rales 
charged to men of this class. But to prevent hardship, tose 
was made that the rise should not in any case be more than f 
per cent." : 

The financial result of the survey was, as shown in the followi a 
tabular statement, an increase over the whole district of 11°25 per ce 
in the Government land revenue. 

Surrey Financial Statement, 1863 to (867. 
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“The A‘nand and MeBi-.riaita toad sub-divislens ware farticd fa Thao and Matortba abane bed. 


8 Gov. Bel, CXIV,, 250, 208, 
m. Gov. Sel, CXIV., oH, 97, 3 Bom. Gov, CXIV., 63. 
4 Detaila of the different: foviews of tenure have nesbi aieindy gre hi 
“ont a gemesednese by y Mr. et Old boldings with over 
nominally quit of rentfree ; holds lading quit and free lands a 
under Hog. XVII. of 1897 TV. 4; ‘oldings deat pis :B 18 
abu actk anc rentiree Landa pald indirectly ¥ the special rates on the other Ia - 
and holdings made op by Collectors with no quit or rentfree lands the total d 
being nominally levied according to the value of the estate,—Bom, Gov. Sel, CXL 


* On fielda in almost every respect similar, rates varied in Matar mane 
Senos, end in Nadiad from Ba. Mell to Rs, 0-13-10,—Bom, Gor, Sel, OXI 
* Bom. Gor. Sel., CXIV., 452, ae 
Les 
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since the survey (1868-1877) the only fresh land administrative Chapter VIIL IL 


measure was in 1877 the passing of an act (Act XTV. of 1877) for 
the relief of indebted Thikors, The class for whom this measure 
was most required were the superior landholders whose estates, 
excluded from the revenue survey, were continued to them on the 
payment of alump, udhad, assessment. These men almost entirely 
representatives ofthe unruly Rajput and Koli Mahichiefs,' partly from 
their careless and unthrifty management,and partly from the practice 
of subdividing family estates, had as a class become hopelessly 
indebted. Up to November 1878 the provisions of the Act had been 
applied to thirty-three estates, A sum of £3471 (Rs, 34,710) had 
been advanced by Government and debts amounting to £5446 
(Rs, 54,460) were compromised. 

The following are the chief details in the history of the last ten 
seasons. In 1868 scanty rain in June and July was followed by a 
severe flood in Angust and an almost complete fnilure of the late 
rains, ‘The total fall was thirty-nine inches. Though the harvest 
was below the average, the ropes price of millet, bajri, the staple 
food of the people fell from twenty-four to twenty-nine pounds. The 
ares under cultivation rose from $79,956 to $88,284 acres and the land 
revenue from £198,624 to £199,666 (Rs. 19,86,240-Ra, 19,96,660), the 
year closing with £809 (Its. 8090) of remission and an outstanding 

mance of £613 (Rs.6130). Inthe central and southern villages the 
condition of the people was good, But in the poorer lands to the 
north the Kolis were depressed and embarrassed. 

In 1869 the rains did not set in till the end of July, but from 
then till October they were plentiful and timely with a total fall of 
thirty-three inches. The harvest especially the rice crop was splen- 
did. This with millet prices as high os twenty pounds the rupee 
made the season one of great agricultural prosperity.? The tillage 
area rose from 385,254 to 591,817 acres ‘eal the land revenue from 
£199,666 to £203,176 (Rs. 19,96,660-Rs, 20,31,760). Remission were 
granted to the extent of only £84 (Rs. 840) and at the close of the 

«A statement supplied by Mr. A. Crawley-Roevey, Téinkidiri Settlement Officer, 
shows that, twenty-six estates aro (1879) owned hy jp eon thethers, of whom sixteen 
are Rajputs, nineteen Kollis, and sixteen Molesalima, na! Cetales Comprise mn esti- 
mated area of 53,566 acres yielding a yearly revenue of £15,707 (Re. 1,47, 070) of 
which £4353 (Rs. 43,530) are paid to Government, The emallost ostate is in A‘nand, 
one of 402 acres yielding £70 (Es, 700), the largest,in Borsad, has 7155 acres and 
a yearly rental of £1600 (Ia. ig yc The details are :— 
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2 Rev. Commer, 1282, 19th March 1869, 3 Rev, Conunr, 698, Sth Angust 1870. 
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year (SIst oe 1870) there was an outstanding balance of £457 — if 


(Rs. 4570). ‘The condition of all the cultivating classes was good. 

In 1870 the rain was heavy in July, moderate in August, and short 
in September, On the whole it was sufficient with a total fall of thirty- 
eight inches. The early harvest was good but the late crops wanted 
moisture.! Millet prices fell to twenty-one pounds the rupee. The 
tillage area rose from 391,817 to 393,794 acres and the land revenue 
from £203,176 to £203,765 (Rs. 20,31,760-Rs. 20,37,650), the year 
closing with £107 (Rs. 1070) of remission and an outstanding balance 
of £529 (Rs, 56290). 

In 1871 tho rainfall was ill distributed. Light early rains were 
followed in August by heavy floods, and the floods by « long stretch 
of dry weather. The total fall was thirty-three inches, In the 
north and east the harvest was poor. But in spite of the local failare 
millet prices went down to twenty-three pounds the rupee. 1he 
tillage area fell from 393,794 to 390,458 acres and the land revenue 
from £203,765 to £200,006 (Rs. 20,37,650 - Ra 20,00,060), the year 
closing with £409 (Rs. 4090) of remission and an outatandtiti 
balance of £429 (Rs. 4290). The central districts were prosperous. 
But the Kolis of Matar, Mehmadabad, and Thasra showed sigus of 
poverty and were throwing up their lands.? 

In 1872 tho rainfall was timely and sufficient, with a total fall of 
fifty-eight inches. A frost in January harmed the cold weather 





crops, but on the whole it was an average harvest. Millet prices went 


down to thirty pounds the rupee. The tillage area fell from 590,458 
to 387,554 acres and the baw saveutie from £200,006 to £195,645 
(Rs. 20,00,060-Rs. 19,86,450). Remissions were granted to the extent 
of £443 (Rs. 4430) and the year closed with an outstanding balance 
of £239 (Rs. 2390). The depressed state of the Kolisin Thisra 
and Mehmadabad continued to attract notice. 

In 1873 the rains began early but towards the end failed, with a 


total fall of twenty-three inches. The early harvest was fair, the 


late crops poor. Millet prices again fell to thirty-four pounds the 
rupee. The tillage area was reduced from 387,554 to 378,282 acres 
and the land revenue from £198,645 to £195,750 (Rs, 19,86,450- 
Rs.19,57,500). Remissions were granted to the extent of £406(Rs.4060) 
and the year closed with an outstanding balance of £648 (Rs. 6480). 
Poverty was spreading among the less thrifty peasantry. Money- 
lenders, partly becanse of the shortening of the time of limitation 
in civil suits and partly because of the continued fall in grain prices, 
crowded the civil courts,* keen to recover their outstanding debts. 

In 1874 the rain at firat fell freely ond timely, but ceased very 


early with a total fall of twenty-three inches, The early harvest 


was good, but the late rice and the cold weather crops failed. The 
fall in prices continued, millet going down to forty-six pounds the 
rupee. ‘The tillage area fell from 378,282 to 368,001 acres and the 


1 Rev. Commr. to Gov., 6705, 26th December 1570. 

2 Collector's administration report. 

® Details are given under the head ‘Capital’ (p. 63-64). In this year 13,106 civil 
suite were instituted, compared with an average of 11,350 in the three preceding years, 
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land revenue from £195,750 to £193,299 (Hs.1 0,57,500-Rs. 19,52,990), 
the year closing with £65 (Rs. 650) of remission and an outstanding 
balance of £5 (Rs. 50). The cheapness of grain and the failure of 
the later crops added to the troubles of the poorer husbandmen, and 
even the well-to-do are said to have been scrimped. 

In 1875 the rain was free and timely with a total fall of thirty-six 
inches. The harvest was one of the best on record and millet 
prices fell to forty-eight pounds the rupee. The tillage area fell 
from 368,001 to $69,255 acres and the land revenue from £193,299 
to £192,434 (Rs. 19,32,990-Rs. 19,24,340), the year closing with £65 
Ee. 680) of remission and an outstanding balance of £95 (Rs. 950). 
In spite of the slight fall in prices the state of the cultivating classes 
showed signs of improvement, and the pressure of the money-lenders 
had to « great extent ceased. | 

In 1876 the rain was again favourable with a total fall of thirty 
inches, and while the local harvest was good, millet prices in con- 


sequence of the failure in the Deccan and Southern Maritha districts 


rose from forty-eight to forty pounds. The tillage area fell from 
433,255 to $62,222 acres and the land revenue rose from £192,434 
to £193,802 (Rs. 19,24,340-Rs. 19,38,020), the year closing with £122 
(Rs. 1220) of remissions and no outstanding balances. Before these 
large crops and high prices all signs of poverty disappeared, and 
the people were said to have been exceptionally prosperous,’ 

In 1877 the rains began well, but they soon failed and in spite of 
heavy September showers the total fall was twenty-six inches. The 
cold weather harvest was fair, but except those that were watered 
the early crops suffered. Exports to the famine districts had 
drained the local stock of grain, and millet prices went up from forty 


to seventeen ‘aie The tillage area rose from 362,222 to 377,438 
th 


acres and the land revenne from £193,802 to £195,510 (Rs.19,38,020- 
Rs, 19,55,100), the year closing with £64 (Rs. 64) of remission and an 
outstanding balance of £554 (Rs, 5540). On the whole 1877 was « 
good year for Kaira cultivators. The poorer classea lost much of 
their crops. But what they reaped was of very high valne and 
the rise in prices improved their credit. To the better class of 
cultivators whose wells ensured them a full harvest the season was 
one of very great profit. 


Daring the thirty years ending 1876 population has increased 
from 566,513 to 782,733 or 38°16 per cent; houses from 150,628 
to 218,596 or 45°12 per cent; cattle from 414,440 to 458,439 or 


10°88 per cent ; ploughs from 54,975 to 56,916 or 3°53 per cent; 
earts from 20,864 to 29,110 or 59°52 per cent ; and wells noel 6409 
to 9237 or 44°12 per cent. In these years the land revenne has 
risen from £152,109 to £195,443 or 28-43 per cent. Five 
municipalities, six dispensaries, and 190 schools have been established, 
and 100 miles of road and seventy-two miles of rail have been opened. 





1 Gov, Res, 4602, 28th June 1876. 
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Chapter IX. 
1802-1877. 


Judicial Staff, 
1830-1878. 


CHAPTER IX, 
JUSTICE. ‘ 
Tau jodicial administration of the lands acquired in 1802 remained 


in the hands of the Resident at Baroda till in 1805 a J udge and 
Magistrate was appointed for Kaira.! In 1918 the office and functions 


of magistrate were transferred from the Judge to the Collector? In 


the same year, owing to the acquisition of territory under the treaty 
of the Gth November 1817, the jurisdiction of the Kaira Judge was 
himited to the lands of the eastern division, and a new Judge was 
appomted for the western division and stationed at Ahmedabad! In 
1828 the office of District Judge of Kaira was abolished, and from 
that time till 1856 the judicial administration of the district remained 
in the hands of the Judge of Ahmedabad. In 1856 a senior assist 
ant judge was sanctioned for Kaira. This appointment was abolished 
in 1869, and since that time, except from 1872 to 1874 when a joint 
Judge was stationed at Kaira, the duties have been performed by the 
dudge and assistant judge of Ahmedabad. : 


Of the strength of the staff appointed to decide civil cases in the 
Kaira district no details have been obtained earlier than the year 
1830. In that year the district was furnished with eight judgeg. 
The total number of suits disposed of was 5949. Twent years 
later in 1850 there were in all seven courts, and the cases di posed 
of numbered 6189. In 1860 there were again eight courts and the 
suits numbered 5318. In 1870 the number of courts was red ced 
to six, while the number of decisions rose to 10,532. In 1874 there 
were five courts and 10,884 decisions. In 1877 the number of courts 
was the same, while the total of suits fell to 8853. At present (1578) 
the district oe peareaes with five subordinate judges’ courts with an 
average Jurisdiction Over 320 square miles and 156,546 souls, OF 
these one is stationed at Kaira with jurisdiction over the Mehmadabad 
and Matar sub-divisions ; another at Nadiid with jurisdiction over 
the Nadiid and some villages of the A‘nand sub-divisions ; a third at 


Kepadvanj with jurisdiction over the Kapadvanj sub-division, and 


over some villages of Thisrain Kaira and of Parintij in Ahmedabad ; 
4 fourth at Umreth with jurisdiction over some villages of the Thasra, 
Anand, and Nadiid sub-divisions; and a fifth at Borsad with 


laa ¥ 
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urisdiction over the Borsad sub-division and some villages of A’nand. 
Veriton these there 1s a small cause court at Nadiid. The business 
of this court is conducted by the judge of the small cause court at 
Ahmedabad who visits Nadiid on the first and third Mondays in 
each month. 


The average distance of the Kaira court from its six furthest 
villages is seventeen miles; of the Nadiid court, fifteen; of the 
Kapadvanj court, forty-eight ; of the Umreth court, thirteen ; - and of 
the Borsad court, fourteen. Exclusive of suits settled by the small 
cause court, the average number of cases decided during the eight 
years ending 1877 is 11,123. During the first four of those years 
the totals rose from 10,532 in 1870 to 13,105 in 1873 and then 
fell to 8853 in 1877. Of the total number of cases decided during 

Esparie Dero, 1870-1011. the eight years ending 1877, 
71°39 per cent have on an average 
been given against the defendant 
in lis absence. The proportion 
of cases decided in this way would 
seem to have been on the increase 
during the first three years and on 
the decline during the next five 
years, the maximum percentage 
being 79°55 in 1872 compared with 
73°78 in 1870 and 5956 in vi 
Of contested cases only 15°17 
cent have, during tl this period of eight years, been on an average decic od 
for the defendant. The proportion of such cases decided in favour 
of the defendant fell from 23-48 per cent in 1870 to 11°19 per cent 
in 1872, and then during the next five years rose to 17°30 in 1877. 
In 127 or 1°43 per cent of the whole number of suits decided in 
1877, the decree has been executed by putting the plaintiff in the 


ric. | Bilte pion Perneniage. 





possession of the immoveable y claimed. The number of | 
_ tases of this kind does not riey Guo oe sak to year, except that 


in 1873 the total was only 47 out of 13,105 suits, and in 1877 was 
127 out of $853. In 1870 the total was 104 compared with 127 in 
1877. In 53:38 per cent of the decisions passed in 1877, decrees for 
money due have been executed by the attachment or sale of property ; 
‘of these 17°11 per cent have onan average been by the sale of 
moveable and 36-27 per cent by the sale of immoveable property. 
red with 1870, the 1877 returns of attachments or sales of 
moveable and immoveable pepe show » rise from 304 to 1515 in 
oy? sorioer, and from 1185 in the latter. 


ed with 1870, the number of decrees executed by the arrest 
of the btor daring the eight years ending 1877 has considerably 
fallen, the total for 1870 bane i558 against 104in 1877. As wil 
be seen from the following table, the number of civil prisoners has 
varied but little during he eight y ending 1877, the total in 
ared with 154 in 1870 and 212 in 
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Of the 123 prisoners in 1877, 111 were Hindus and twelve 
Musgalmans, 

The following statement shows in tabular form the working of 
the district civil courts during the eight yeara ending 1877:-—- = 


Kaira Civil Courts, 1870-1577. 
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From the following table it will be seen, that during the eight. 


years ending 1877 the total number of suits decided by the Nadiad 
small cause court, which rose from 1454 in 1870 to 2118 in 1872, 
has fallen to. 1064 in 1877, or a decrease of 26°82 per cent in cight 
years. Against a fall in suits of less than £20 (Ks, 200) there 

is a slight rise in snits of higher value. Except in 1871 and 1877 
when it rose to £5 18s. 7d. (Rs, 50-4-8), and £5 32. 94d. (Re. 51-14-4), 
the average value of suits during the eight years has ranged between 
£4 Gd. (Rs. 40-4) and £4 16s, 8d. Rs. 48-5-4). As regards the 





execution of decrees, attachments of property have risen from 16 in 
1870 to 64 in 1877; and sales from 4 to 32. There isa fall in the 


number of debtors ‘imprisoned from 16 in 1870 to 11 in 1877. 
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Nadidd Small Cause Court, 1870-77. 
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the seven sub-division headquarters’ and the eighth at the town of 
Umreth. In addition to the Collector’s supervision as district 
Registrar, and to his assistant or depaty's supervision aspecial scrutiny 
is, under the control of the Inspector General of registration and 
stamps, carried on by the inspector of registration for Gujarit, 


Registration employs eight spect sub-registrars, oneat each of 
eth. 


According to the registration report for 1877-75 the receipts for that 


ar amounted to £1838 (Rs. 18,380), andthe charges to £1001 
Rs. 10,010), leaving a balance of £857 (Rs. 8370). Of 6466, the 
total number of registrations, sixty-one were wills, 121 were docu- 
ments affecting moveable, and 6254 documents affecting immoveable 
property. Of the last class, in addition to 1073 miscellaneous 
instruments, thirty were deeds of gift, 2242 were deeds of sale, and 
2939 were mortgages. The registered value of the total immoveable 
property transferred was £219,588 (Ks. 21,93,880). 

At present (1878) eighteen? officers share the administration of 
gas eae Of these five, one of them a mémlatdir, are magis- 
trates of the first, and thirteen of the second and third classes. 
1 civilians and three are 
iction and powers of these 





natives. With regard tothe local j 


‘magistrates, one of them, the District Magistrate, is placed in a 


ie & = 


special position, invested with a general supervision over the whole 
district. Each of the four remaining first class magistrates has an 
average charge of 400 square miles and a population of 195,653 souls. 
In the year 1576, the five first class magistrates decided 286 original 





and sighty-one appeal criminal cases. Of the five first class magis- 


ri ree have as Collector, assistant collector, and deputy collector, 
revenue charge of the parts of the district in which they exercise 


magisterial powers. Of subordinate magistrates there are fourteen, 
all of them natives with an average charge of 114 sc Se and 
i 1228 original 





& population of 60,210 souls. In 1876 they decide 
criminal eases. Besides their magis rial duties, these officers 





‘ ’ Tho registry office for the Mehmadabad sub-division. in held at Mehmadabod 
from t ) (i Monday to the following Saturday in each mouth, and during the rest 
of the time at Kaira. 
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exercise revenue powers as mimlatdiirs or the head clerks of 


mémlatdirs. Seventy of the village headmen, of whom there are 600° 
with an average annual pay of £4 122. (Rs. 46), have been entrusted 


with powers of fining and imprisoning, and the rest with the powers” 


contemplated by the Bombay Village Police Act (VIII. of 1867). 

From the table of offences given below, it will be seen that during 
the seven years ending 1877, 2250 offences or one offence for every 
347 of the population were on an average committed. Of these 
there were on an average ten murders and attempts to commit 
murder ; five culpable homicides ; sixty-one cases of grievous hurt and 
hurt by dangerous weapons; and twenty-six cases of dacoity and 
robbery. 2146 or 95 per cent of the whole were minor offences. 

At the beginning of the century when Kaira came under British 
management, the chief criminal classes were the Rajput Girésiis or 
land revenue claimants, who to recover some alleged claim, or 
because 1 
hiharvetias, burning, mu 
authorities aA rant arut ee * 
inveterate robbers and highwaymen. 
Bahrots who when Seabed ! tt 
either mutilated themselves or killed one of their number.’ At the 
1811-12 circuit sessions the chief offences were gang robberies, 
housebreaking, and theft, and the passing of base money. The gang 
robberies were seldom found out. 1813 on account of the scarcity 
crime was unusually general. 
country that in the western districts long before sunset ploughs were 
nnyoked and wells deserted.? 


ing, and robbing, try to force the 
is. The next suas were the Kolis, 
A third were the Bhits or 


In 1821 the district was orderly. There was no open violence, 


murders were rare, and thefts mach fewer than formerly. Except 
the Kolis the people were not given to affrays, drinking or other 
forms of debanch.? A few years later there was a serious disturb- 
ance among the Kolis. On the night of the 17th March 1826 


Govindés Ramdas with about 500 armed followers attacked the 


town of Thésra with the object of driving out the British officer and 


establishing himself as ruler. His followers thought Govinddés a 
mitural powers. In 1825 
things were better, there were few cases of large plundering gangs. 


saint and believed him endowed with | 


The population was generally quiet and crimes were few.’ Two years 
Inter (1530) the Kolis were again unsettled, Bands of disaffect 





vagrants wandered about, orderly cultivators were not rotected, few 


travellers escaped without loss and in Sir John Malcolm’s camp 


though at a distance from the wilder tracts and guarded by village 


In the early years of British rule trage cases were not uncommon, The wing 
aro oxamples, In ISI6 the Miter Bhite to prevent Government officers from moa- 
Dea. if 


ing their lands wounded some of their mumber,.— Ham. L, 692, In 1827 for 


refusal to pay a quitrent on their lands the Bhdte’ crops were attached, At oa ee 


an old woman threw herself into a well and at Andra two women killed themselves 

aod three mon wounded themselves severcly,—Collector, 15th December 1827, 

2 East India Papers, LI. e046, 
a 


Ham. Des., [., 003, 
* Circuit Judge, 20th April 1923, 
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weatchmen as well as by soldiers, many thefts were safely committed." 
Though they have to a great extent settled as regular cultivators, 
the Kolis are still a troablesome class. Many sre born and brought 
up as thieves, and the seat of tracing crime is increased by the 
ready shelter given to criminals in the tract of rough country along 
the Mahi, and in almost all the states that march with Kaira limits. 
Besides, of late years small hamlets sometimes as many as twenty to 
a village have sprung up, and im other parts the lower classes of 
villagers have begun to live in small huts in the fields. These 
changes add mach to the difficulty of keeping a watch on the criminal 
classes. Agrarian crimes, thefts from fields in harvest time, the 
burning of crops to pay off a private grudge, and the murder of 
oppressive money-lenders’ have of late years been rather common. 
In 1872 several cases of poisoning occurred. Suspicions were aroused 
and on the trial of one of the cases it came out that the poisonings 
were the work of a gang of professional criminals. The leader was 
convicted and hanged, and one of his accomplices transported for 
life. Since then this form of crime is believed to have ceased.* 

In the year 1877 the total strength of the district or regular 


‘police force was 754. Of these under the district Supe one 


was a subordinate officer, 142 inferior subordinate o ficers, thirty-five 


i Sir J. Maleolm’s minute 15th October 1830 (Litho, Papers No, 148, 51.) 

® Kolis and Rabdris or wandering shopherda, are the claasce most given to buming 
Before burning the crop » warning is generally hung on some tree or near a 
ell, stating that unless the owner ofa certain field takes care his crop will be burnt. 
The following are some of the more recent cases of attacks on money-lendors. In 1872 
two Vania brothers of the town of Kaira obtained an order of attachment against the 
i ney of a Koli of Parsdtej, o village in the Mehmadabad sub-division, and while 
waa busy with his wife's funeral sold all bis property. The brothers were warned, 
but without effact, A few days after they pail another dunning visit to the village, 


and aa they were riding home some of the villagers followed them, dragged them from 


and killed thom, throwing their bodies inte the river. Iu 15/3 a Brihman 
| e village of Asodar in the Borsad sub-division a decree 
inst three. ‘thers. On pretence of giving him grass in sat of bis 

eho brothers took bim to their field and setting upon him killed kim. In 1874 









aoelaie it tt 
two canes occurred, In the first in ite of his entreaties a Vania eold the house 

other p ty of a Koli of Dhdlora in the Matar subdivision. In revenge the Koli 
stabbed him dead. In the second a Vania of Nadiid benght a field from a woman of 
his village, to whom it had been mortgaged by the holder, a Koli. The Koli refused 
to give possession, Porsisting in having the field planted with rice the Vania with a 
Beah ihman friend went to the place to sec that the work went on. While there the 
Koll. and some friends came up, attacked the strangers, and killed them both on the 


* In on illage of Sui in the Thasra sub-division, asa band of nine- 
teen shepherds were sitting down to their evening moal, a man dressed as a Brahman 
asked them to bring their tlocks next day to manure his fields The shepbaray Sere 
Oo rising to go, the Brihman offered them two aweetmests may ing hey were from 

iw temple of Ranchh bhodji at Dikor,and as some children had tou his clothes he 
could net eat them. The shepherds took the sweetments and after the Bréman left 
divided and ate them. In aahort timo all sickened. Six died and the rest only 
recovered after a long illness, Some months after a Mosalmdn packman of Kaira waa 





Li ono caso of the 


the strangers to Nadiid. Next day after leaving Nadidd they ate some more of tho 
stra: ‘food. That two policemen as from Kaira to Nadidd found one 
had disappeared. Followed on camels, one of them wae ound in Baroda with the 
» 167—16 
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mounted police, and 575 constables, The cost of maintaining this force 
was asfollows. The one European officer, the district Superintendent, — 
received a total annual salary of £1080 (Rs, 10,500) ; the subordi- — 


nate officer, a yearly salary of not less than £120 (Rs. 1200) and 
the inferior subordinate officers, yearly salaries of less than £120 
(Rs. 1200) each, or a total yearly cost of £3419 16s, (Rs. 34,198); 
the pay of the mounted and foot police came to a total of £6676 
(Rs. 66,760). Besides the pay of the officers and men, there was a 
total annual sum.of £366 (Rs. 3660) allowed for the horses and 
travelling expenses of the superior officers, £205 2s, (Rs. 2051) 
annual pay and travelling allowance for their establishments, and 
£303 (Rs. $930) a year for contingencies and other expenses, 


making a total annual cost to Government for the district police of | 


£12,189 18s. (Ra. 1,21,999). 
Taking 1600 square miles as the area of the district and 782,753 
as its population, the strength of the police of the Kaira district is 


one man to every 2°12 square miles and 1038 souls. The cost of 


maintenance 15 a to £7 lls. Od. (Rs. 75-14) per — mile, or 
$d. (24 as.) per head of the population. Of the tot 
754, inclusive of the Superintendent, twenty-eight officers and 


twenty-four constables were in 1877 employed as guards at district, — 


central, or subsidiary jails; 109 men, nineteen officers and ninety 
constables, were engaged as guards over treasuries, lock-ups, or a8 


escorts to prisoners and treasure; 531 men, 110 officers and 421 — 


constables, were engaged on other duties ; and eighty-six men, eleven 


officers and seventy-five constables, were stationed in towns and 


municipalities. Of the portion of the force on general police duties 
137, twenty-four head constables and 113 constables were employed 
at twenty-seven police posta, thands, with onan average about twelve 
villages to each post. It is the duty of these men to be constantly 
moving from one to another of the villages under their charge. | 

the whole number, exclusive of the district Superintendent, 301 were 
provided with fire-arms and 452 with swords only, or with swords 


and batons; 405, ninety-seven officers and 308 constables, could read 


and write; and 162, twenty-seven officers and 135 constables, were 
nder instruction during the year. With the exception of the 

European iy ear ieriees the members of the police force were all 

natives of India. — 

were Musalméns, four officers and thirteen constables were Brahmans, 


sixteen officers and forty-four constables were Rajputs, eight officers 


and thirty-four constables were Marathas, twenty-one officers and 183 
constablea were Kolis, fourteen officers and forty-one constables were 


Hindus of other castes, and two officers pater, He to other Arise 
village watch, who. 


Subordinate to the district police there is the villag 
under the names of ravonids, rakhas ee Bro with a total strength 
of £1 


of about five for each village and a cost 


from Government the village watch, nominally on the understanding 
yearly sums varying: £5 to £30 (Rs. 50-Rs, 300). “d 
4 


atrength of — 





. Of these, seventy-eight officers and 295 constables — 


| 3 (Rs. 150), besides as 
guides and messengers, act as village police. This force of village 
lice is paid chiefly by the grant of land. Besides what they receive 


L 
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In 1877 of 261 persons accused of heinous crimes, 181 or 69°35 per 
cent were convicted. Of 3884, the total number of persons accused 
of crimes of all sorts, 2420 or 62°31 per cent were convicted. Of 
£1677 (Rs. 16,770) alleged to have been stolen, £1189 (Rs. 11,890) 
or 70°86 per cent of the whole amount were recovered. 

The following table gives the chief crime and police details of the 
seven years ending 1877 : 

Kaira Crime and Police, 1871-1877. 
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Little information of the comparative amount of crime at 
different periods since the introduction of British rule has been 
collected. The following is a summary of such details as are avail- 
able. ‘The total number of offences committed during the five years 
ending 1849 was 15,757, representing an annual average of S151, 
or on the basis of the census returns of 1846, one crime to every 
179 inhabitants. Corresponding returns for the five years ending 
1877 show a total of 11,250 offences giving a yearly average of 22 50 
crimes, or on the basis of the 1872 census returns one crime to every 
3.17 inhabitants. A comparison of the returns would seem to show 
eee improvement in the matter of murder and culpable homicide. 
While population has increased since 1849, only ten cases of 
murder and attempts to commit murder were on an average returned 
per year during the five years ending 1877 against twenty-four 





Crime and police, 


1845-1349 
and 


1873-1877. 
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during the five years ending 1849, and five against seven of culpable | 
homicide. Under the head of robberies including dacoities and- 
thefts of cattle, there is a most marked falling off, the, yearly” 
averages for the two periods being 830 for the earlier and 131 for 
the later. Besides these, the crime of arson not now shown 43 a. 
separate offence was very common. During the five years ending 
1849, 871 cases or on an average 174 per year were recorded with 
an estimated average annual destruction of property worth £626_ 
8s. (Rs, 6264). ) J 
The following is a statement of crime and police during the five 
years ending 1849 :— 4 


Xaira Crimes, 1545-1899, 











CHAPTER X. 
REVENUE AND FINANCE. 


‘Tar earliest year for which a copy of the balance sheet of the 
district is available is 1815-16. Since that time many changes have 
been made in the way of keeping accounts. But, as far as possible, 
the different items have been brought under their corresponding 
heads of account according to the system at present in force. Exclusive 
of £77,654 (Rs. 7,76,540) the adjustment on account of alienated 
land, the total transactions that appear in the district balance sheet 
for 1875-76 amount to receipts £291,117 (Rs. 29,11,170) agaist 
£194,251 (Rs, 19,42,510) in 1815-16, and the charges to £256,154 
(Rs. 28,61,540) in 1875-76 against £165,067 (Rs. 16,50,670) in 
1815-16. Exclusive of departmental miscellaneous receipts and sums 
received in return for services rendered, such as the receipts of the 
est and telegraph departments, the amount of revenue raised in 
1875-76 under all Reacts: imperial and provincial services, local funds 
and municipal revenues, amounted to £260,547 (Re. 26,05,470), or on 
a population of 782,733 an incidence per head of Gs. Sd. «As no 
census details are available for 1815-16, corresponding information 
for that year cannot be given. 


During the interval of sixty years, the following changes have taken 
place toilex tho chit heads Ly acer pta andl Charge 

Land revenue receipts, forming 74'1 per eent of £260,547 
(Rs. 26,05,470) the entire revenue of the district, have risen from 
£156,344 (Rs, 15,63,440) in 1815-16 to £195,184 (Rs. 19,51,840) in 
1875-76. The increase is for the most part due to receipts from 
‘the Iarge additional area under cultivation. Another source of 
anecrense has been the larger amounts recovered since 1863 from 
‘all alienated lands except service lands held by certain village and 
district officers, The land revenue charges show an advance from 
£12,696 to £25,398 (Rs. 1,26,960- Rs. 2,538,980). This increased cost 
in collecting the land revenue is partly due toa rise in the number 
and in the amount of both village and district officers’ salaries, and is in 
part the result of the change from hereditary to stipendiary officers, 


The following statement ! shows the land revenue collected im each 
of the forty-five years ending 1877: 





: PEL for the years parte cha ce tages taken apes statement No. I. in 
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__ Kaira Land Revenue, 1833-1877. 













Serene at 
£. £. £. 
1833-34 118,439 | 1848-49 143,028 174,058 
18H4-35 104,502 | 1849-50 152,241 TE 06 
1835-36 196,505 | 1850-51 151,145 190,127 
1836-07 153,105 lsol-i2 Li, 7 13 101 kb 
1837-38 155,865 | 1892-53 157,187 198, 624 
Tat8-3o) 140,014 baa 147,652 130, 666 
1830-40 | 147,985 152,470 203,176 
1540-41 | 149,042 | 185556 151,388 203,785 
1841-42 152,426 | 1856-57 153,175 200, (0 
1849-43 152,44 | 1857-58 14,085 195,645 
1h43-44 152,109 | 1855-50 155,900 196,750 
I 154,969 | 1550-60 159,086 14, 100 
145-46 150,661 | 1860-61 166,632 12,312 
1446-47 .... 153,135 | 1861-62 2.) 163,147 67 193,738 
14745...) 58,905 | 186s! 160,504 | 1877-79... 
There is no separate head of Tribute. The sum of £2547 10s, 7§d. — 


(Rs. 25,475-5-1) paid yearly as cash tribute by the Nawab of Cambay 
under the treaty of Bussein (1802) and the Imperial share of certam — 
cesses are credited to Land Revenue. _ 

Stamp receipts have risen from £2296 to £20,471 (Ra. 22,960- 
Rs. 2,04,710); the expenditure of £574 (Rs. 5740) is a new charge. 

Unlike the southern districts of Gujarit, liquor is little used. — 
Excise receipts have risen from £1370 to £1790 (Rs. 13,700-17,900). 

Transit dues in 1815-16 yielded £18,880 (Rs. 1,838,800); they have 
since been abolished. | 

Law and Justice receipts, chiefly fines, have risen from £389 to 
£1471 (Rs. 3890-Rs.14,710). The 1875-76 charges were £10,280 
(Rs. 1,02,800) against £10,216 (Rs. 1,02,160) in 1815-16. 

There are no regular forests. The item £285 (Rs. 2850) represents 
the rental of lands credited to the Forest Department. 

The following table shows, exclusive of official salaries, the amount 
realized from the different assessed taxes levied between 1860 and ) 
1873. Owing to their variety of rates and incidence, it is difficult to — 
make any satisfactory comparison of the results. , 
Aaira Aswasel Torres, 1900-1878. 
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180,323 | 18,035,230 
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Customs and Salt Seals have fallen from £7442 to £7067 
(Rs, 74,420-Rs. 70,670). Under the existing system, revenue from the 


sale of opium and the amount of the bid for the right to sell the drug 


are credited to Customs, and the Government share in the Cambay salt 
revenue to Salt. In 1815-16 both were credited to Customs. 


Under allowances and assignments the fall in charges is due to the 
settlement of cash alienations. 

Military charges in 1915-16 amounted to £52,379 (Rs. 5,239,790). 

: ta the removal of the military force from Kaira, only £77 

(Re. 770) on account of pensioners were in 1875-76 debited to this 


Registration and Education are new heads. 


: Transfer receipts have risen from £6515 to £58,767 (Rs. 63,150- 
‘Rs, 5,97,670), and charges from £72,707 to £200,644 (Re. 7,27,070- 
Res. 20,96,440). ‘The increased receipts are due chiefly to receipts on 
account of local funds, to remittances from other treasuries, to the 
amount held as deposit on account of savings banks, and to the 
recovery of loans made to landed proprietors, thakors. The increased 
: charges are due chiefly to a large surplus balance remitted to other 
treasuries! and to the expenditure on account of local funds. 


To the following balance sheets of 1815-16 and 1875-76, the 
figures shown in black type on both sides of the 1875-76 balance 
sheet are book adjustments. On the receipt side the item £77,654 
(Rs. 7,760,540) represents the additional revenue the district would 
yield, had none of its land been given away. On the debit side the 
item £4090 (Res. 40,900) under land revenue is the rental of the lands 
ranted to village headmen, except those engaged solely on police 
F tion and to the village watch. The item £71,143 (Rs. 7,11,490) 
under allowances and assignments represents the rental of the lands 
granted to district hereditary officers, to girdsids, and other non-service 
claimants ; the item £2420 (Rs. 24,200) under police represents the 
rental of the lands granted to village headmen employed solely on 
police duties. Cash allowances are, on the other hand, treated as 
actual charges and debited to the different heads of account according 
to the nature of the allowance. Thus cash grants to village headmen, 
4 except those engaged solely on police duties and the village watch, are 
= included in £25,398 (Rs. 2,55,980), the total of land revenue charges ; 
ash grants to non-service claimants are included in £9493 (Rs, 84,990), 
the total of allowance and assignment charges; and cash grants 
to patels employed solely on police duties are included in £13,690 
(Rs. 1,36,900) the total of police charges, 
1 The Kaira district treasury was able in 1875-76 to send £153,100 (Es. 18, 31,000) to 
other districts, 
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1818-16 and 1875-76. 
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Reventie other than Imperial. f 
The district local funds collected since 1863 to promote rural 
education and supply roads, water, drains, rest-houses, dispensaries, 
and other useful objects amounted inthe year 187/-s5 toa total sum i 
of £20,340 (Rs. 2,038,400) and the expenditure to £22,772 (Rs. 227,720). 
This revenue is drawn from three sources, a special cess of one-si1xteenth 
in addition to the ordinary land-tax, the proceeds of certain subordi=_ 
nate local funds, and some miscellancous items of revenue, The 
special land cess, of which two-thirds are set apart asa road fund and 
the rest as a school fund, yielded in 1877-78 a revenue of £16,498 
(Rs. 1,064,980). Smaller funds including a ferry fund, a toll fund, a 
cattle-pound fund, and a school fee-fund, yielded £1478 (Rs. 14,780). 
Government and private subscriptions amounted to £1629 (Rs. 16,290), 
and miscellaneous receipts including certain items of land revenue, to” 
1735 (Rs. 7350), or a total sum of £20,340 (Ra. 2,03,400).. This: 
revenue is administered by committees composed partly of official and — 
partly of private members. - 
For administrative purposes the local funds of the district are divided — 
into two main sections, one set apart for public works and the — 

other for instruction. The receipts and disbursements during the 
year 1877-78 under those two heads were as follows: 7 

Kaira Local Funda, IS77-73, 
PUBLIC WOnKE. 




























Balance, Ist April 1877 ... 
Two-thirds of the land cess 
Tolls ar as he 


ROS2 11 Establishment .. 
10,009 4 New works 
165 10 =| Repaira 


Ferries... ld 12 Medical charges ... 
Cattle pounds 500 18 | Miscellaneous ..,  -. 
Travellers’ rest houses 8 4 Balance, lat April 1876... 
Contributions 24 2 


Balance, Ist April 1877 ... 
One-third of the land cess,! 


School fee fund ... “i ; 
Contribution (Governmen 
Do. (private). 





| Total ...| 10,771 10 Total...) 10,771 10:7 
" Since 1868 the following local fund works have been carried out. 
To improve communication 100 miles of road have been made, bridged, 
and for forty-four miles planted with trees. To improve the water 
supply 419 wells, 355 reservoirs and ponds, eight water courses and 
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seven troughs have been made or repaired. To help village 
Shien Pati ioe schools, and for the comfort of travellers eighty 
restchouses and seventy-two village offices, chords, have been built. 
Besides these works six dispensaries and 190 cattle pounds have 
been constructed. res 
sh e==_"9 there were five municipalities, all of them establist 
es Soe the total municipal canis in 1877-78 amounted to 
£5336 (Rs. 58,560). Of this sum £2703 (Rs. 27,030) were recovered 
From octroi dues, £431 (Rs. £310) from a toll and wheel-tax, £464 
(Rs. 4640) from a house-tax, and £1758 (is. 17,580) from miscella- 
‘heous sources. Under the provisions of the Bombay District 
Municipal Act VI. of 1873 all these municipalities are town 
municipalities administered by a body of commissioners with eer 
‘Collector as president and the assistant or deputy collector in charge 
the sub-division as vice president, the commissioners being chosen 
in the proportion of at least two non-official to each official member. 
‘The following statement gives for each municipality the receipts, 
charges, and the incidence of taxation during the year ending $lst 


Berek 180R Keira Municipal Delalls, 1878. 





Tt 71878) an establishment in connection with the Cotton 
Fiande Act (Bombe Act IX. of 1863) for preventing the adulteration 
of cotton is, under a & control of the ‘ollector, maintained at = total 
cyeariy. cost of £180 (Rs. 1800). This charge is met from the cotton 
improvement fund framed under the provisions of the Act. he 
‘establishment consists of a sub-inspector drawing a monthly salary of 
£12 (Rs 120), and a messenger on 18¢, (Rs. 9) a month. 
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total average attendance of 10,308 out of 14,930 names on the vee ¥ 
2°42 per cent of 425,147, the total population of not more than twent of | 
years of age. A comparison with the returns for 1850 ; 
therefore for 1877-78 an increase in the number of schools from se 
to 190; while of 425,147, the entire population of the district of 
more than twenty years of age, 2°42 per cent were under instru 
in 1877-78 against 0°14 per cent in 1850-51." 


Girls’ schools have been introdaced during the last twenty yem 
Rising from four in 1865-66 to thirteen in 1873-74, they have aga i 
(1877. 78) fallen to ten. But the attendance has contined ‘ 
increase, the total number on the rolls rising from 309 in 1865 tot a 
in 1873 and 765 in 1878, and the erence attendance from 162 4 
1865 to 281 in 1873 and 405 in 1878. vd 


The 1872 census returns give for each of the chief races Z 
the district the proportion of persons able to read and write:— 


Of 145,485, the total Hindu male population not exceeding twelve. 
years, 9152 or 6°36 per cent; of 62,493 above twelve and n at 
exceeding twenty years, 7526 or 12°04 per cent; and of 176,16 
exceeding twenty years, 20,928 or 11°87 per cent were able to a1 
and write or were being ‘taught. Of 116,458, the total ‘Hinds 
female population not exceeding twelve years, 114 or 0-08 per ce pe 
of 48,184 above twelve and not exceeding twenty years, eget 
0-09 per cent; and of 164,837 exceeding twenty years, seve 
six or 0°04 per cent were able to read and write or were bel 1 
taught. a : 

Of 14,363, the total Musalmén male population not exceeding 
twelve years, 575 or 4 per cent; of 5698 above twelve and not 
exceeding twenty years, 422 or 7°40 per cent; and of 16, 
exceeding twenty years, 1178 or 7°04 per cent, were able to read — 
and write or were being taught Of 11,785, the total Musalimi DI 
female population not exceeding twelve years, three or O02 4 
cent; of 5155 above twelve and not exceeding twenty years, sixts cen. 
or 0°31 per cent; and of 17,014 exceeding twenty years, — 
three or 0°19 per cent, were ‘able to read and write or were bemg 


t. 
r i 
OF seventeen, the total Parsi male population not exceeding twe ee 
ears, eight or 47-05 per cent; of six above twelve and not exceed-— 
ing twenty years, six or cent per cent ; and of eighteen exceed ing 


twenty years, seventeen or 94°44 per cent, were able to mand nd 
write or were being taught. Of fi fteen the total Parsi female 
population not exceeding twelve years, six or 40 per cent; and of” 

twelve exceeding twenty years, five or 41°66 per cent, were "able 
read and write or were being reer te 
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~ Before the year 1865-66 there were no returns arranging the 
er aey mux, smcormmetorrca. Tien nen etamaat gi 
ot in the margin shows that 
of the three chief races of 
the district, the Parsis have 
the largest proportion of 
their boys and girls under 
eae i= | iia! | instruction. Since 1805 a 
Total.) a) is | ‘| considerable advance has 
at | = been madeby the Musalméns, 
Of 763 the total number of girls enrolled in 1877-78 in the ten girls’ 
schools, 731 or 95°56 wd cent were Hindus; thirty or 3°92 per cent 
were Musalmiins ; and four or 0°52 per cent were Parsis. 


Of 13,168, the total number of pupils im Government schools at 
the ond of December 1577, 2076 or 22°60 per cent were Brahmans; 
fifty or 0°38 per cent writers, forty-two Kshatris, six Kiayasths, 
a two Parbhus; 2747 or 20°86 per cent traders and shop- 
Ropers, 1942 Vaniis, 605 Shrivaks, thirty-nine Bhatis, and 
161 Luhinds; 4693 or 35°67 per cent cultivators, $763 Kanbis, 
246 Rajputs, 140 Kachhiis, thirty-one Malis, and 518 Kolis; 811 or 
6-16 per cent craftsmen, 134 Bhavairs, calicoprinters, twenty-one 
Khatris, weavers, Ffeoon Ghianchis, oil pressers, 141 Sonis, gold and 
silver smiths, 212 Suthdre, carpenters, thirty-four Kansiriés, copper- 
smiths, 105 Luhdrs, blacksmiths, seven Kadiyas, bricklayers, two 
Salits, masons, fifty-seven Darjis, tailors, and eighty-three Kumbhirs, 
potters; 190 or 144 per cent bards and genealogists, 183 Bhats 
and seven Chérans ; 179 or 1:36 per cent servants, 162 Hajime, 
‘barbers, fifteen Dhobhis, washermen, and two Bhistis, water drawers ; 
eleven or oe ree cent, Rabdris, shepherds ; twenty-four or 0°18 per 
cent Bhois Machhis, fishers and labourers ; eighty-seven or 
0°66 per cent, labourers and miscellaneous workers, twenty-four 
Golis, ricepounders, twenty-one Kalils, liquor sellers, thirty-four 
Ravaliés, cotton tapemakers, five Vaghris, fowlers and hunters, and 
¥ireo Mérvadis; forty-four or 0°33 per cent Mochis, shoemakers ; 
eighty-six or 065 per cent religious beggars, thirty Vairigis, 
forty-seven Gosdis, and nine Sédhus; eighteen or 0°13 per cent 
Pirsis; and 1245 or 9:45 per cent Musalmins. No Dhed or 
Bhangia boys attended the Government schools. 

“The following table, prepared from special returns furnished by the 
education A onartaieaib, gee in dota! the number of schools and 
‘punils with their cost to Government, 












. 1 The census of 1548 gives 514,555 Hindus, 61,095 Musalmines, and seven Parsia, 
The census of 1972 gives 711,619 Hindos, 70,741 Musalména, and sixty-eight Parnas. 
‘Oa the basis of these figures, the ‘and percentage figures for 1566 and 1576 
oe 
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A comparison of the present (1877-78) provision for teaching the” 
district town and country population gives the following results, ~ 
In the town of Kapadvanj there were in 1877-78 three Government 
vernacular schools with, out of 452 names on the rolls, an average: 
attendance of 366 pupils. Of these schools two were for | oye | 
and one for girls; the yearly cost for each pupil in the boys’ 
schools was 11s. (Rs. 5}), and in the girls’ school 13s. (Rs. 64). In 
the town of Kaira there were in 1877-78 four Government schools, 
with, out of 472 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 333 
pupils, Of these schools one was an Anglo-vernacular, one an Urdu, 
ig. two were Gujariti schools, one for boys and the other for 
girls. The yearly cost for each pupil was £5 1s. (Rs. 504) in the” 
Anglo-vernacular, £2 2s, (Rs. 21) inthe girls’, and from 14s, to 16a, 
(Rs, 7-Re. 8) in the other schools. In the town of Naduid there were 
in 1877-78 eight Government schools with, out of 1481 names on the 
rolls, an average attendance of 1039 pupils. Of these schools one was a 
High school, one an Anglo-vernacular school, four were Gujarati boy 
schools, one a Gujarati girls’ school and one an Urdu school. | 
yearly cost for each pupil in the high school was £9 Lls. (Rs, 954) 9 
in the Anglo-vernacular school, £5 4s. (Rs. 32); in the girls’ school, 
£1 4s, (Rs. 12); in the rest it varied from 4s. to 18%. (Rs. 2-Ra. 9). 
The number of pupils that passed their University entrance test 
examination from the Nadiid high school was seven in 1873, threes “a 
1874, four m 1875, five in 1876, and three im IS77. In the town 
of Mahudha there were in the year 1877-78 five Government s hoola 
with, ont of 626 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 135 
pupils. Of these one was an Urdu school, and four were Gujariti 
schools, three for boys and one for girls. The yearly cost fore 2) 
pep varied from 10s. to £1 132. (Rs. 5-Rs.16}). In the town of © 
Jmreth there were in 1877-78 five Government schools with, out of 
739 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 538 pupils. Of 
these schools four were Gujariiti schools, three for boys and one for, 
girls, and one wasan Urdu school. The yearly cost for each pupil 
was £1 7s, (Rs. 134) in the girls’, and 194, (Rs. 94) in the Urdu school; 
in the rest it varied from 6». to 13s, (Rs. 3-Rs. Oh). In the town of © 
: - i een, abode yr tryeinter gg viele two for boys, 
“and one for girls with, out of 385 names on the rolls, an average 
attendance of 270 pupils. The yearly cost for each pupil amounted — 
to 12s. (Rs. 6). , aS 
Exclusive of these six towns the district of Kaira was in 1877-78 
provided with 153 Government vernacular schools, or on an average 
one school for every 3-44 inhabited villages, ‘The following state- e 
ment shows the distribution of these schools by sub-divisions:— ~ 


Kaira, Village Schools, 1877.78. 
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In the Kaira district there is one library in the town of Kaira 

‘Known as the “Hadow Institute,” It was established in October 
1863 by Mr. Hadow, then Collector of Kaira. Supported partly by 
: private | sériptions and partly by a contribution from the Kaira 

 finicipality, this library contains 1552 volumes and a reading 
room supplied with four English and seven vernacular papers. 
‘There are = eee (1877-78) forty-six subscribers. The total 

Amour t realized during the year 1577-78 was £51 (Rs. 510) and the 
eypenditare £55 (Rs. 550). | 

Besides the library im the town of Kaira, there are as shown 


below in different parts of the district twelve reading rooms :-— 
. ails - Kaira Reading Rooms, 1877-78. 
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In 1874 the district supported four local i wb newspapers, the 
Kaira Niti Prakdsh or Moral Luminary, of eighteen years’ standing ; 
the Kaira Vartmén or News, of fourteen years ; the Nadidd Dunisdéd 
or World Redresser, of about three years’ standing; and the 
_-Mahndha ‘ Adal Ins4f’ or Pure Justice. Only two of these pa 
lithographed_ weeklies their articles chiefly borrowed, the Ka 
Vartman with a circolation of 153 and the Niti Prakash of 115 
pies are still (1878) in existence. » 
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CHAPTER XII. 
HEALTH. 











evalling disease is malarious fever. This form of sickness 
erally makes its appearance soon after the beginning of the rains 
(June-July). Fever cases increase in number and severity from the 
latter part of September through October into the early days ot 
November, when as the climate grows drier and colder the disease 
gradually disappears. Early in this century Kaira was considered 
one of the healthiest places in Gujardt, and partly for this reason a 
large body of European troops was stationed there. But several 
seasons between 1820 and 1830 were marked by severe epidemids, © 
and the troops especially the Earopean cavalry suffered terribly. 
So great was the mo ‘ey that Kaira ceased to be used as a large — 
military station. Of late years, apparently without any special cause 
unless the drainage of the lands to the south and west of Kaira has 
changed the character of the prevailing breeze, the os has again — 
improved and Kaira is not now considered so trying to European © 
constitutions as several other Gujardt stations. The e different forms 
of skin disease and ecar-ache are, especially among children, 

common complaints. For many years no severe epidemic vi | 
Kaira. But in the month of April 1876 a serious outbreak nt | 
cholera occurred. In the town of Nadiid alone 905 persons were — 
attacked. The disease came to Nadidd from Baroda. At firstofa — 
rer mild type, it afterwards became more deadly. From Nadifid : 
gradually spread over almost the whole district, ie 3 } 

the whole from north to south or against the prevailing wind. F 
outbreaks were, as «rule, found to have follo ate 
stee arene of (Marc ae wire The disease continued 
throug e hot season -J une) ually disappearing atter 
the first fall of rain. Of 4973 chet ier abou one-third — 
or 211 per thousand of the total population died. “" 


In the year 1877 there were in the district of Kuite, besides the 
civil and police hospitals, six dispensaries all established since 1866. — 
During the year 1877, 59,328 persons were treated in these ‘a 
hospitals and ispensaries, of whom 1429 were in-door and 57,599 
out-door patients. All these institutions are provided with a 
buildings, The total amount spent in checking disease - Hie! 
was £2036 (Rs. 20,360) ; of this £1176 (Rs. 11,760) were 

rovincial revenues, £397 (ts. 3970) from local and £463 i63 Gte. 4630) 

1m municipal funds. The following working details are “akon 

from the 1877 hospital reports. 


The Kaira civil hospital has a building of its own, raised in a 
at acost of £2048 (Rs. 29,480), met partly from Kaira municipal anc 
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partly from local funds. Of in-patients the total treated numbered 474. 
Of these 420 were cured, twenty-three left, eleven died, and twenty 
remained under treatment at theend of the year. The total attendance 
of ont- patients was6941, ora falling off onthe returnsof the preceding 
year of nearly 3000, The average daily sick for in and out-patients 
was 14°3 and 546 tively. ‘The chief causes of sickness were 

ue, syphilis, bowel diseases, ulcers, skin affections and injuries. 
The total number of patients treated in the police hospital was 153. 


The Mehmadabad dispensary was opened in 1871, The total 
treated was 10,306, of whom 193 were in-patients, an increase on 
the year before of twenty-four. The chief diseases were eye and 
skin affections, ulcers, malarious fevers, rheumatism and diarrhoea. 
The Nadiad dispensary was opened in 1866. Including 135 
‘in-patients the total treated numbered 14,241, an merease on the year 
before of nearly 1300. Theprincipal causes of sickness were malarious 
fevers, eye and skin diseases, rheumatism, and venereal affections. 
The Borsad dispensary was opened in 1867. ‘The total treated was 
5952 including 196 in-patients, an increase of nearly 1800 on the 
year before. e prevailing maladies were fevers, eye and skin 
diseases, and ulcers. The Mabudha dispensary in the Nadiad 
sub-division was opened in 1869, The total treated numbered 5551, of 
whom forty-seven were in-patients. The chief diseases were fevers, 

eand skin affections, and ulcers. The Dakor dispensary in the 
Thésra disra sub-division was opened in 1866. The total treated numbered 
7299, of whom 145 were in-patients or more than 1300 less than in 
the year before. The chief diseases were fevers, cholera, syphilis, and 
eye and skin affections. The Kapadvan) dispensary was opened in 
1866. The total treated was 9011, of whom eighty-eight were 
in-patients, or 2100 more than in the year before. The principal 
diseases were malarious fevera, eye and skin affections, and ulcers. 


In 1877-78 the work of vaccination was, under the supervision 
the deputy sanitary commissioner in eastern Gujarat, carried on 
by nine yaccinators, with yearly salaries varying from £16 16s. 
to £28 16s. (Rs. 165- Rs. 288.) Of the operators eight were 
distributed over the rural parts of the district, one for each 
sub-division. The duties of the ninth vaccinator were confined to the 
town of Nadidd. Exclusive of 614 re-vaccinations the total number 
of operations performed in the year amounted to 23,497, 
compared with 25,035 primary vaccinations in 1869-70. 


__.The following abstract shows the chief points of interest connected 
with the age and the race of the persons vaccinated :— 





q Kaira, Vaccination Details, 1869-70. 
“ : | As Newumn VACeTNATER, . 
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The total cost of these operations was in 1877-78 £523 Za, 
(Rs. 5231), or about 54d. (39 as.) for each successful case. The 
entire charge was made up of the following items; supervision and — 
inspection £245 184. (Rs. 2459), establishment £252 (Rs. 2520), and 
contingencies £25 4s. (Rs, 252). Of these, the supervising and | 
inspecting charges and 12s. (Rs. 6) on account of contingencies were i 
wholly met from Government provincial funds. Of the remainder, ~ 
the expense of £250 (Ra, 2500) was borne by the local funds, while 
in Nadiid the municipality paid the sum of £26 8s. (Rs. 264) for the 
services of the town vaccinator, 2 

The total nomber of deaths in the seven years ending 1878, ag 
shown in the Sanitary Commissioner’s annual reports is 139,542, or 
an average yearly mortality of 19,954, or assuming the figures of the . - 
census of 1872 ns a basis, of 2°55 per cent of the total population.’ 
Of the average number of deaths 15,078 or 75°64 per cent were” 
returned as duc to fever; 2022 or 10°14 per cent to bowel — 
copia ; 751 or 3°73 per cent to cholera ; 492 or 2°47 per cent to 
small-pox ; and 1289 or 647 percent to miscellaneous diseases, 
Deaths from violence or accidents averaged 302 or 152 percent 
of the average mortality of the district, During the same period — 
the number of births is returned at 115,550 souls, of whom 62,739 


are entered as male and 52,791 os female children, or an average 4 

yearly birth rate of 16,504 souls; or, on the basis of the census — 

ee a birth rate of 2°11 per cent of the entire population of the & 
istrict. ee 


* 





1 The dgures are incorrect, for while the population of the district is increasing ~ 
the returna show a birth gate less by 3450 than the death rate. The explanation ) 
Lear is that nearly all the deaths, and not nearly all of the births are) 
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| “s SUB-DIVISIONS. 


_ Ka yadvanj Sub-division—The Kapadyanj sub-division, an 
regular oblong figure about fifteen miles from north to south and 
irty from east to west, is bounded on the north by the Atarsumba 

‘sub-division of Baroda territory and by portions of the Mahi 
 Kiintha; on the east by the Bilismor state; on the south and south- 

west by the Thisra, Nadifid, and Mehmadabad sub-divisions of the 

Kaira district; and on the: weet by the Daskroi sub-division of 
Ahmedabad. The total area is 279 square miles, and the population, 
according to the census of 1872, 86,742 souls, or an average density 
of 310°90 to the square mile. In 1876-77 the realizable land revenue 
‘amounted to £14,621 (Rs. 146,210). 


QF the total area of 279 equare miles, 11 are occupied He 
_ the lands of alienated and unsettled, melvis, villages. 

_ remainder, according to the revenue survey returns, contains 12S, 173 

acres or 74°59 per cont, of occupied land; 19,696 acres or 11° 46 per 
cent, of culturable waste ; 15, 059 aeres or 8°76 per cent, of uncultur- 
‘able waste ; 3624 acres or 2'10°per cent, of grass lands; and 5276 
‘neres or 3°07 er cent, of roads, river beds, ponds and village sites. 
‘From 147,874 acres, 43,681 have to be taken on account of 
alienated lands in Government vill Of the balance of 104,193 
 fores, the actual area of culturable Government land, 63,753 or 
2 61°17 per cent were in 1876-77 under tillage. 
S.For . the most part, especially towards the south and west, 
‘. Kapadyanj is a rich, highly cultivated plain, well clothed with trees. 
x ‘But towards the north and east and to some extent in the south-east, 
are tracts of waste, mal, land roughened by streams and water 
ses and covered with brushwood. 


The climate is generally healthy and in the hot season cooler 
“than j in most of the surrounding icts, with a well distributed 
of about twenty-five hieiek: 
| Bos nt the Mohar, which flowing southwards to join the Shedhi 
pas = s almost through the centre of the sub-division, and the Vitrak 
in the west, Kapadvanj is almost entirely without streams. Like 
several of the smaller Gujarét rivers the water of the Mohar is 
‘charged with soda, and though useful for domestic purposes, is of 
“ho service for irrigation except to asmall extent in watering wheat. 
, The water supply is scanty The storage in reservoirs is insufficient 
for irrigation, and the well | do not yield more than is wanted for 
household use. The 1876 wator-sppy figures were 36 wells with 
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steps, 1006 wells without steps, 36 water lifts, dhekudis, 570 poli 4 
or reservoirs, and 96 rivers, streams, and springs. I 


Varying in texture from sand to mould, the soil 1s over the greater — 
of the area, of the light, gorddu, class. It wants constant 
Geet but when well tilled yields a good return. 
The following statement shows the arable area in Government 
villages, and the rates fixed in 1865-64 :— 


Kapadeanj Rent-roll, 1565-64, 





Asecsement on Government ane aaa land .. 
Deduct—Alienations ity a 


errant: Ss ts a 
fetes tate wad viseecbak illags 


Total revenue . 


76,060 2 706 0 3. | 
14,006 19 43 
a9a7 7 if 
712 9 3 
dl 


18,656 16 6h 
i ! 





The rates of assessment introduced in 1863-64 remain in force — 
till 1891-93, 
The 1872 population, 86,742 souls lod, in 24,770 housea 
were in 1876-77 supplied with 1042 wells an 570 | prey and owned | 
O442 ploughs, 2809 carts, 20,570 oxen, 14,496 cows, 17,249 buffaloes, | 
380 horses, 7319 sheep and goats, 587 asses, and 6 camels. a, 
In 1863-64, the year of settlement, 13,583 holdings, khétis, 
were recorded, with an average aren of 928 acres, and rental af 
£1 13s. 10}d. (Ra. 11-15-0). aally ces among the wericultw 
ion these holdings wou ‘present am 
allotment of 220 geres at a yearly rent ne 6s. 103d. (Ks. 3-6-1). 
If distributed among the whole population of the sub-division, the 
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share per head would amount to 1}} acres, and the incidence of the 
land tax to 4s. fd. (Rs. 2-3-6). 

“Tn 1876-77, of 63,733 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 
4718 or 7:40 per cent were fallow or under grass. OF the 
remaining 59,015 secres, 3826 were twice cropped. Of the 62,841 
acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 55,650 
or 88°55 per cent, 27,779 of them under hijri, Penicillaria 
spicata; 8513 under rice, dangar, Oryza sativa; 6556 under jurar, 
Seek vulgare; 5794 under havta, Panicum frumentaceum ; 
4565 under kodra, Paspalum scrobiculatum ; 2128 under wheat, ghaw, 
Triticom mstivam; and 515 under miscellaneous cereala compris- 
ing barley, jov, Hordeam hexastichon ; maize, maldii, Zea mays; 
rijgaro, Amarantus paniculatus; and king, Panicum italicum. 
Palses occupied 6111 acres or 9°72 per cent, 2000 of them under 


math, Phaseolus aconitifolinas; 2000 under gram, chana, Cicer arieti- 


num ; 1000 under may, Phaseolus radiatus ; 400 under adad, Phaseo- 
lus mungo ; 300 under fwrer, Cajanas indicus ; and 411 under miscel- 
laneous pulses comprising guvar, Cyamopsis psoralioides ; chola, 
Vigna catiang ; and val, Dolichos lablab, Oil seeds occupied 4/1 
sores or O'75 per cent, 216 of them under fal, Sesamum indicum ; 
and 255 under other oil seeds, details of which are not available. 
Fibres occupied 98 acres or O15 per cent, 93 of them under cotton, 
kapda, Gossypium herbaceum ; and 5 under Bombay hemp, sen, 


Crotalaria juncea, Miscellaneous crops occupied 511 acres or O81 


per cent, 67 of them under tobacco, tambaku, Nicotiana tabacum ; 
and 444 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 


The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 86,742 
souls, 79,250 or 90°21 per cent, Hindus; 8485 or 9°78 per cent, 
Musalmaéns ; and seven under the head ‘ Others.’ Statistics specially 
prepared from the enumerators: forms give the followimg caste 
details: 5750 Brihmans ; 7 Parbhus; 3557 Vanids ; 489 Shrivaks; 
43 Bhétiis; 7708 Kanbis; 1475 Rajputs; 270 Kiichhits ; 59 Malis ; 
578 Bhavsirs, calicoprinters ; 392 So is, gold and silver smiths ; 
958 Suthira, carpenters ; 27 Kans&ras, brass and copper amiths ; 791 
Luhiirs, blacksmiths ; 283 Darjis, tailors ; § Salits, masons; 256 


Chirans, bards and genealogists; 10 Gandhraps, songsters; 1054 
Kumbhairs, potters ; 1069 Hajams, barbers ; 63 Dhobhis, washermen ; 
6 Bhistis, water drawers; 195 Bharvéds, herdamen; 1028 Rabéria, 
shepherds; 882 Bhois, fishers and labourers ; 50 Golds, ricepounders; 
10 Bhédbhujas, grainparchera; 11 Marithis ; 279 Vaghris, fowlors 
and hunters; 1132 Raévals, cotton tapemnkers; 41,869 Kolis; 405 
Mochis, shoemnakers; 1152 Chiamadids, tanners ; 232 Marvadis ; 36 
oe 
a 






.: 18 Bajanids, acrobats; 24 Kaldls, liquor sellers; 26 
Garudés; 1402 Bhangiés and 202 religions beggars. As regards 
occupation the same return arranges the population under the seven 
following clagsea: i, Employed under Government or municipal or 
other local authorities, 873. ii. Professional persons, 402. i. In 
service or performing personal offices, 97+. iv. Engaged m agricul- 
tare and with animals, (a) cultivators 16,780 (b) labourers 595, total 
17,375. v. Engaged in commerce and trate, $26. vi. Employed 
a l6;—l9 
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in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations, and’ 
engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared 
for consumption, 7165, wi, Miscellaneous persons not classed 
otherwise, (2) women 24,298, and children 34,685, in all 58,9837 
and (+) miscellaneous persons, 594; total 59,577. 
The total number of deaths registered in the five years ending 
1874-75 was 8001, or an average yearly mortality of 1600, or ontha 
basis of the 1872 census figures 1-84 per cent of 86,742, the total, Z 
Pe mlation of the sub-division. Of the average number of deaths, ‘ 
331 or 83°18 per cent were returned as due to fever; 31 or 1-93 
per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery; 34 or 2°12 per cent, to small- 
pox; 42 or 2°62 per cent, to cholera; and 137 or 8°56 per cent, to 
miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence averaged 
25 or 1°56 percent of the average mortality of the sub-division. 
During the same period the births of 6898 children were registered 
3829 males and 3069 females, or an average yearly birth rate of 
1979 or 1°58 per cent of the population. 
Tha‘sra Sub-division.—The Thasra sub-division 1s bounded on 
the north by Kapadvanj and the Balisinor state, on the east by th 
Panch Mahdéls, on the south by A'nand, and on the west by Nadiad. 
The total area is 255 square miles, and the population, according to 
the census of 1872, 85,601 souls, or an average density of 333°69 to 
the square mile. In 1876-77 the realizable land revenue amounted 
to £13,394 (Rs. 1,583,340), P 
Of the total area of 255 square miles, 29 are occupied by the 
lands of alienated and unsettled, mehvas, villages. The remainder, 
according to the revenue survey returns, contains 106,360 acres o 
73°32 per cent, of occupied land; 20,684 acres or 14°26 per cent 
of culturable waste ; 8387 acres or 5:78 per cent, of uncultarable 
waste ; 42 acres of grass; and 9594 acres, or 6°60 per cent, of roads, 
onds, river beds, and village sites. From 127,044 acres, 92,549 
uve to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government 
villages. Of the balance of 94,495 acres, the actual area of cultur- 
able Government land, 54,052 or 57°20 per cent were in 1876-77 
under cultivation. 2 
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To the north and north-west the upland, mal, is bare of trees 
and poorly tilled. Towards the south the plain, broken only by the 
deep cut channel of the Shedhi, is rich and well wooded. - 


Panch Mahals, the climate, though it differs little in temperature or 
rainfall, is much Jess healthy than that of the lands further west. 
Besides the Mahi skirting the east and south-east boundary, two 
branches of the Shedhi, arahin ‘the lands to the north and north- — 
east, join near the centre of the sub-division and pass south-west, 
During this part of its course the waters of the Shedhi flow over — 
obed of mud between high steep banks. A troublesome crossing 
at all times, its muddy Bottom and strong current make it during — 
the rainy weather almost impassable. The water supply is scanty. 
Wells and pools do not yield more than is wanted for domestic use 
and for cattle; and nothing has yet been done by building dam 


Perhaps because of east winds borne across the forests of the oI 
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to-make use of the sweet wholesome water of the Shedhi. The 18 
water-supply figures were 8 wells with steps, 357 wells without 
steps, 13 waterlifts, dhekudis, 624 ponds and reservoirs, and 78 
rivers, streams, and springs. 


Compared with Nadiad the soil of Thisra is poor. To the north 
sid north-west the upland, mal, an inferior black, except where 
banked into rice fields, yields no valuable crop. Towards the south 
the light, gorat, lands are, especially near the Mahi, less fertile and 
more sandy than the light soil of Nadiad. 


The following statement shows the arable area in Government 
villages, and the rates fixed in 1863-64:— 
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Tho rates of assessment introduced in 1863-64 remain in force 
till 1891-92. 

° "The 1872 population, 85,601 souls lodged in 20,582 houses, were 

provided with, 365 wells and 624 ponds, and ct gk pacha 

2368 carts, 17,572 oxen, 13,071 cows, 16,387 buffaloes, 253 horses, 
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839 Révaliis, cotton tape ; 37,185 5 Kelis; 128 123 
Mochis, shoemakers; 1429 Chimadiés, tanners ; 40 Bajéniés, oe My: 
bats; 26 Kalils, liquorsellers 5 127 Ode, diggers; 1) Sindhyas; f 
115 Taris; 5012 Dheds Bhangiis; and 750 religious 
eggars. As regards occ Piste the same ee arrange: a 
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In 1863-64, the year of settlement, 16,293 holdings; thi 
were recorded, with an average aren of 67} acres, and a 
£1 Os, 24d. (Rs. 10-1-7). Equally divided among the agricu tural 
population these holdmgs would, for each person, rep > 
allotment of 21% acres at a yearly rent of 7s. Sid. (Kes. 3-18-5).. 
If distributed among the whole population of the sub-division, the ; . 
share per head would amount to 1)/ acres, and the incidence of te 
land tax to 5s, 8)d. (Rs, 2-13-7), 


In 1876-77 of 54,052 acres, the total area of cultivated land, S404 
or 6°29 per cent, were fallow or under grass, Of the i 
50,045 acres, 1584 were twice cropped. Of the 52,232 acres undor 
actual cultivation, grain ogy occupied 47,059 or 90°09 
17,979 of them under /ijri, Penicillaria spicata; 14,954 under rice, 
déagay, Oryza sativa ; 7350 under bavia, Panicum fromentaceam; 
$150 under j jucer, Sorghum vulgare; 3135 under kodra, Paspalum 
scrobiculatum ; 373 under wheat, ghau, Triticum wstivum ; and 118° 
under miscellaneous cereals comprisingr barley, jar, Hordeum hexas- 
tichon; maize, maldi, ea mays; and rdjgara, Amarantugs : 
latus. Pulses occupied $783 acres or 7°24 per cent, 1441 of them 
nnder gram, chana, Cicer anetinum; 762 under math, Phaseolus — 
aconitifolins ; 676 under may, Phaseolus radiatus; 504 under fuver, 
Cajanus indicus ; and 400 under miscellaneous pulses comprising: 
queér, Cyamopsis psoralioides ; chola, Vigna catiang ; adod, Phaseolus” 
mun ZO 5 and vil, Dolichos lablab. Oil] seeds oceupied 380 acres OF 
0-72 per cent, 17 of them under fal, Sesamum indicum; and 
under other oil seeds. Fibres Bhs ie 500 acres or O95 per 
cent, 485 of them under cotton, kapds, Gossypium herbaceum ; and 
15 under Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria} yuncea, Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 510 acres or 0-97 per cent, 247 of them under tobacco, — 
fambiku, Nicotiana tabacum; 85 acres under safflower, kasumba, 
Carthamus tinctorius ; and 178 under miscellaneous vegetables and 
fruits. 


The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 85,601. 
souls, 76,256 or 89-08 per cent, Hindus; 9335 or 10-90 per cent, 
Musalmanes ; 7 Parsis ; and 3 Christians, Statistics specially prepa 
from the enumerators’ forms give the following caste details : 4663 
Brahmans; 3 Brahma-Kshatris; 2917 Vinids: 198 Shriwales 3 20 
Bhatids ; 10, 241 Kanbis; 1921 Raj puts ; 137 Kichhids ; 106 Pak | 
273 Bhévaéra, calicoprinters ; 197 Sonis, old and silver ‘amithes 7 600 
Luhdrs, blacksmiths ; 1040 Suthérs, carpenters ; 247 Darjis, tailors; “4 
745 Kumbhirs, potters ; O16 Hajims, barbers; 76 Dhobhis, wosher- 
men; 554 Rabéris, shepherds ; 2151 Bhois, fishers and labourers ; oe 
458 Méchhis, fishermen; 44 Golés, ricepounders; 2 Bhidbhuj 
greinperchers, 41 Parabiée and’ Mardthis ; 811 Ve hris, fowlacse ; 
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ersons, 1474. iii. In service, or rforming personal offices, 


415. iv. Engaged in agriculture and with animals, (a) cultivators 


18,229 (6) labourers 607, total 18,836. v. Engaged in commerce 


and trade, 930. vi. Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, 
and engineering operations, and engaged in the sale of articles 


ananufactured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 5149. vii. 

. Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise, (a2) women 24,492, 
‘and children 32,883, in all 57,380; and (bh) miscellaneous persons 
619; total 57,999. 


The total number of deaths registered in the five years ending 
1874-75 was 9078, or an average yearly mortality of 1815, or on the 
basis of the 1872 census figures 2°12 per cent of 85,601, the total 
population of the sub-division. Of the average namber of deaths, 
1495 or 82-36 per cent were returned as due to fever ; 53 or 2°92 
per cent, to diarrhaa and dysentery ; 39 or 2°14 per cent, to small- 
pox ; 104 or 5°75 per cent, to cholera; and 97 or 5°34 per cent, 
to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence 
averaged 27 or 1:48 per cent of the average mortality of the sub- 
division. During the same period the births of 6083 children were 
regiatered, 3297 males, and 275% fomales, or an average yearly birth 
rate of 1216 or 1-42 per cent of the population. 

- Mehmadabad Sub-division —The Mehmadabad sub-division 
+s hounded onthe north by Gaikwér territory, on the north-east by 
Kapadvanj, on the east by Nadiid, on the south and south-west by 
Matar, acid on the west and north-west by the Daskroi sub-division 
ofthe Ahmedabad district. The total area is 171 square miles, 
and the population, according to the census of 1872, 85,754 souls, or 
an average density of 51°45 to the square mile. In 1876-77 the 
realizable land revenue amounted to £22,761 (Rs. 2,27,610). 

_ O€ the total areca of 171 square miles, 9 are occupied by the 
lands ofalienated villages. ‘The remainder, according to the revenue 
survey returns, contains 86,025 acres or 83°35 V0 cent, of occupied 
land: 6925 acres or 664 per cent, of culturable waste ; 3988 acres 
or 3°82 per cent, of unculturable waste; and 6405 acres or 6°14 per 
cent, of roads, river beds, ponds, and villages sites. From 93,853 
sores, 35,757 have to be taken on account of aliensted lands 
in Government villag>s. Of the balance of 58,096 acres, the actual 
srea of calturable Government land, 48,305 or 83°14 per cent were 
in 1876-77 under cultivation. 

A rich level plain, it is except in the south somewhat open and 
thinly wooded. 

_ The climate of Mehmadabad is similar to that of Matar. 


* ‘Pwo rivers, the Meshvo and the Vétrak, pass through the subdivi- 


sion. Bothofthem running neatly south-west are low streams 


flowing over sandy beds, Their banks are about twenty feet high 
ana their beds about 150 broad. The 1876-77 water-supply figures 
were 16 wells with steps, 1429 wells without steps, 109 waterlifts, 
dhekudis, 403 ponds or reservoirs, and 69 rivers, streams, and springs. 


‘Pho greater part of the land is » rather poor and sandy sort. of 
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light, gorddu, soil. The rest is medium-black, bear, of the sant ; 
known as tydrda or rice land. 

The following stutement made to take in the parts of Mateie 
Mahudha, and Jetalpur, joined together in 1862-63, shows the arable 
area in the Government villages of the present sub-division and par’ ; 
rates fixed between 1859 and 1863 : 


Mehmadabad Rent-rolf, 1859-1865. 
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The rates of assessment introduced between 1858-59 and wi 4 
remain in force till 1891-92, Lal 
The 1872 population, 85,754 souls lodged in 25,817 houses, wanin | 
supplied with 1445 wells and 403 ponds and reservoirs, and owned. 
6450 ploughs, 2839 carts, 14,972 oxen, 5778 cows, 20,729 buffaloes, 
$15 horses, 7976 sheep and oats, 638 asses, and 5 camels, vai 
During (1859 to 1863) the time of settlement gt distinct 
holdings, khatas, were recorded, with an average area of 7-4, acres,) 
and ® rental of #1. 15, 2d. (Rs. 17-9-5). Equally divided among 
agricultural Cie ara these holdings would, for cach person,: 
llotment of 22, acres at a yearly rent of 10s. 4). 
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(Ms. 5-3-0). Tf distributed among the whole population of the 
 gubdivision, the share per head would amount to 1.8, acres, and the 
"incidence of the land tax to 6s. 4d. (Rs. 3-0-4.) 








“Zn 1876-77 of 48,305 acres, the total area under cultivation, 


2541 or 8°70 per cent were fallow or under grass the 


remaining 45,764 acres, 1876 were twice cropped. Of the 
47,640 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied £1,507 
or 87°12 per cent, 15,960 of them under bajri, Penicillaria spicata; 
$671 under rice, dangar, Oryza sativa; 6807 under jucdr, Sorghum 
vulgare; 3613 under kodra, Paspalum serobiculatum; 3031 under 
bivia, Panicum froumentaceum ; 1840 under barley, jae, Hordeum 
hexastichon; 980 under wheat, ghau, Triticum sstivum ; 15 under 
miscellaneous cereals comprising kang, Panicum italicam ; and maize, 
makati, Zea mays. Pulses occupied 3627 acres or 7°61 percent, 1524 
of them under math, Phaseolus aconitifoling ; 855 under fuver, 
Cajanus indicus ; 540 under gram, chana, Cicer arietinum ; 533 under 
mag, Phaseolus radiatus ; and 875 under miscellaneous crops com- 
rising guedr, Cyamopsis psoralioides ; hola, Vigna catiang; cal, 
stichos lablab; and adad, Phaseolus mungo. Oil secds occupied 
450 acres or 0-94 per cent, 50 of them under fal, Sesamum indicum ; 
and 400 under other oil seeds. Fibres occupied 631 acres, or 1°32 
percent, 581 of them under cotton, kapas, Gossypium herbaceum ; 
and 50 under Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 1425 acres or 2-909 per cent, 217 of them under 
sugarcane, #¢rii, Saccharum officinarum; 698 under safflower, 
kasumba, Carthamus tinctorius; 860 under tobacco, lambatu, 
Nicotiana tabacum; and 150 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits, 
_The 1872 census returns show of a total population of $5,754 
souls, 78,395 or 91°41 per cent, Hindus; 7201 or £-50 per cent, 
Musalmans; 40 Parsis; and 28 Christians. Statistics specially 
prepared from the enumerators’ forms give the following caste 
details : 5729 Brihmans ; 10 Brahma-Kshatris; 9 Parbhus; 2470 
Viiniis; 2806 Shrivake; 339 Luvinds; 10,648 Kanbis; 2284 
Rajputs; 1602 Kachhids ; 159 Malis; 738 Bhavsirs, calicoprinters ; 
$45 Sonis, gold and silver smiths ; 1299 Suthars, carpenters ; 
670 Luhars, blacksmiths; 305 Darjis, tailors; 75 Chunérés, 








bricklayers ; 35 Khatris, silk and cotton weavers ; 19 Ghinchis, 


oilpressers ; 431) Bhits; 245 Chérans, bards and genealogists; 1 


q Ghandrap, songster; 1163 Kumbhars, potters; 1355 Hajams, barbers ;_ 
14] Dhobhis, washermen ; 10 Bhistis, waterdrawers ; 1178 Rabdris, 


shepherds ; 1754 Bhois, fishers and labourers; 47 Kharvds, seamen ; 
44 Golds, ricepounders ; § Bhédbhujés, grainparchers ; 213 Maré- 
thas; 674 Véghris, fowlers and hunters; 1206 Ravalias, cotton tape- 
riders ; $1,775 Kolis;375 Mochis, shoemakers ; 1342 Chémadiés, 
tainners; 27 Bajiniés, acrobats ; 12 Kaléls, liquor sellers; 270 Ods, 
Bere; EG Bevckés, ‘lbourers; 4150 Dheds; 318 Garudés ; 
1607 Bhangids ; and 322 religious beggars. As regards occupation 
the:same return arranges the whole population under the seven 
: owine beads : L Recieved nuder Orermment or municipal 
or other local authorities, 916. 1. Professional persons, 450, 
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agriculture and with animals, {a) cultivators 16,718 (6) Isbourers 
585, total 17,303. v. Engaged in commerce and trade, 554 
vi. Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering ~ 
operations, and engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or 
otherwise prepared for consumption, $950. vii. Miscellaneous pars 
gona not Aueued otherwise, (a) women 24,502, and children 30,653, 
in all 55,155; and (lh) miscellaneous persons, 1157; total o6,d12. 


The total number of deaths registered in the six years ending 
1375-76 was 12,746, or an average yearly mortality of 2124, or — 
on the basis of the 1872 census figures 2°47 per cent of 85,754, 
the total population of the sub-division. Of the average number of 
deaths, 1788 or 8418 per cent were returned as due to fever; 119 
or 5°60 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery; 16 or 0°75 per cent, to 
smallpox; 66 or 3°10 per cent, to cholera; and 99 or 4°66 per 
cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence. 
averaged $6 or 1°69 per cent of the average mortality of the sub- 
division. During the same period the births of 11,420 children 
were registered, 6108 males and 5312 females, or an average yearly 
birth rate of 1903 or 2°21 per cent of the population. 


Nadiad Sub-division.—The Nadidd sub-division, situated in 
the centre of the Kaira district, is bounded on the north by the 
Kapadvanj, and on the east by the Thdésra and A‘nand sub-divisions. — 
On the south is Petlid, a Baroda sub-division, and to the south- 
west the Matar and to the west the Mehmadabad sub-divisions. 
The total area 1s 223 square miles, and the population, according 
to the census of 1872, 151,483 souls, or an average density of 
679°29 to the square mile. In 1876-77 the realizable land revenue 
amounted to £54,869 (Rs. 3,48,650). 

Of the total area of 223 square miles, 7 are occupied by the 
lands of alienated villages. The remainder, according to the revenue 
survey returns, contaims 121,359 acres or 87°78 per cent, of occupied 
land; 2675 acres or 1-03 per cent, of culturable waste; 7034 acres 
or 5°08 percent, of unculturable waste; and 7183 acres, or 5°19 per 
cent, of roads, river beds, ponds, and village sites. From 124,034 
acres, 66,701 have to be taken on account of alienated lands m 
Government villages. Of the balance of 57,243 acres, the actual 
area of cnlturable Government land, 49,056 or 85°69 per cent were 
in the year 1876-77 under cultivation. 


Ita level surface broken by few undulations, its well grown groves 
of fruit and timber trees, its hedge bound and highly tilled fields, 
and its large strongly built villages, show Nadiid to be one of the 
richest parts of Gujarat. 

The climate is healthy ; but except in the south and sonth-west, 
where sea breezes blow from the Gulf of Cambay, the heat during 
the months of March and April is excessive. ~ah 

The river Shedhi entering from the east passes throngh the 
sub-division on its way to join the Sibarmati. N ear the centre of ita — 
course it is from the north joined by the Mohar, and the united 
stream passes westward, winding between steep banks to join the 
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Vétrak. Except in unusually dry seasons when their water stands 
in pools, the streams of the Shedhi and Mohar flow throughout 
the year. Still the supply is scanty. The water of the Shedhi and 
Mohor carrying in solution some injurious salt is unfit for irrigation ; 
the want of clay in the soil makes storage in reservoirs difficult, and 
the supply from wells, though plentiful and near the surface, ig 
brackish. The 1876 water-supply figures were 26 wells with steps, 
9062 wells without steps, 918 ponds and reservoirs, and 64 rivers, 
streams, and springs, 

Except some rice lands of moedium-black, beaar, the whole sub- 
division is a light, goraf, soil very rich and most carefully worked. 
Besides the ordinary grains and pulses, Nadiid produces all the 
better kinds of crops both early and late. The chief rainy season, 
kharif, crops are rice, tobacco, Indian millet, pulses, and several of 
the coarser grains. The cold weather, rali, harvest is wheat and late 
tobacco, and the hot weather, hari, harvest late millet, pulse, and 

In the best garden lands ginger, safflower, tobacco, turmeric, 
and sugarcane are Grown. 


The following statement shows the arable aren in Government 
villages, and the rates fixed in 1865-66: 


Nodidd Rent-roll, 1565-66. 
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The rates of assessment introduced in 1662-63 remain in force — 


till 1891-92. 
The 1872 population, 151,483 souls lodged in 46,608 houses, were 


in 1876-77 supplied with 2088 wells and 918 ponds, and owned 9774 


ploughs, 6661 carts, 22,009 oxen, 3958 cows, 30,925 buffaloes, 
ey $008 sheep and goats, 1450 asses, and 44 camels. 


In 1865-66, the year of settlement, 20,628 distinct holdings, 
khitds, were recorded, with an average area of 525 acres, and o 
rental of £1 15s. ljd. (Rs. 17-9-2). Equally divided among the 
agricultural. population these holdings would, for each persony 
represent an allotment of 14% acres at a yearly rent of 9%. 7d, 
(Rs, 4-15-3). Jif distributed among the whole population of the 
sub-division, the share per head would amount to 1f, acres, and 
the incidence of the land tax to 6s. 4}d. (Rs. 3-2-10), s 


In 1876-77, of 49,056 acres, the total area of cultivated land 
2985 or G08 per cent were fallow or under grass, OF the 
remaining 46,071 acres, 1661 were twice cropped. Of the 47,733 






acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 38,022 . : 


or 79°65 per cent, 14,440 of them under ddjri, Penicillaria spicata ; 
6314 under nice, dangar, Oryza sativa; 5641 under bavta, Pani- 
cnm frumentacenm; 5598 under jueér, Sorghum vulgare; 5012 
under kodra, Paspalum scrobiculatam; and 517 under miscella- 
neous cereals comprising wheat, ghaw, Triticum wstivom ; barley, 
jav, Hordeum hexastichon; maize, makdi, Zea mays; king, 
Panicum ttalicum; and raéjgara, Amarantus iculatus. Pulses 
occupied 4250 acres or 8°90) per cent, 1685 of them under tuver; 
Cajanus indicus; 1158 under math, Phaseolus aconitifolins ; and 
1407 under miscellaneous pulses comprising guvar, Cyamopsia 
psoralioides ; chola, Vigna catiang ; gram, chana, Cicer arietinum: 
mag, Phaseolus radiatus ; adad, Phaseolus mungo; and val, Dolichos 


lablab, Oil seeds occupied 359 acres or 0°75 per cent, 40 of them — 


under fal, Sesamum indicum ; and 319 under other oil seeds, details 


of which are not available. Fibres occupied 225 acres or 0-47 per 









cent, 199 of them under cotton, kapdis, Gossypium herbe & 
and 26 under Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 4976 acres or 1021 per cent, 267 of them under 


rgarcane, serdi, Saccharum officinaram: 301 under safflower, 


kasuvmba, Carthamus tinctorius; 3618 under tobacco, tambdku, : 


Nicotiana tabacum; and 690 under miscellaneous vegetables and 
fruits. i 

oly 
_ The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 151,488 soula 
135,767 or 8830 per cent, Hindus; 17,701 or 11-68 per ‘cent 
Musalméus; and 15 Parsis. Statistics specially prepared from the 
enumerators’ forms give the following caste details: 9391 Brah- 
mans ; 64 Hirahine-Kehat ris; 8 Parbhus ; 7 Kayasths ; 5587 Vénidsy 
699 Shrévaks; 200 Lavénds; 31739 Kanbis; 2632 Rajputs; 1308 
Kachhids; 241 Mélis; 718 Bhévsérs, calicoprinters; 624 Sons, poldand 
silver tiths ; 407 Kansdras, brass and copper smiths; 1163 Luhrs, 
blacksmiths; 2065 Suthirs, carpenters; 189 Kadids, bricklayers.. 
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40 Saléts, masons; 6 Ghinchis, oil pressers; 7 Khatris, silk and 
cotton weavers; 1943 Bhiats, bards; 90 Chdrans, bards and 

nealogists; 8 Ghandhraps, songsters ; 518 jia, tailors; 1687 
Kambhirs, tters ; 2036 Hajaims, barbers ; 215 Dho his, washermen ; 
609 Bharvéds and Rabéris, herdsmen and shepherds ; 2071 Machhis, 
fishermen ; 348 Gols, ricepounders; 18 Bhadbhuj4s, grainparchers ; 
54 Marithas ; 3363 Vaghris, fowlers and hunters ; 46,d80 Rolis : 617 
Mochis, shoemakers; 1720 Chaémadids, tanners ; 169 Bajiniis, acro- 
bats ; 36 Kalals, liquor sellers ; 110 Sindhvas; 90 Turis ;12,003 Dheds 
and Bhangids; and 2612 religious beggars. As regards occupation 
the same return arranges the whole population under the seven 
following classes: i. Employed under Government or municipal or 
other local authorities, 981. ii, Professional persons, 1084. ii. In 
service or performing personal offices, 981. iv. & gaged in agriculture 
and with animals, (ay euilbcvaboen 32.125 (b) labourers 547, total 
$2,672. vy. Engaged in commerce and trade, 9057. vi. Employed 
in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations, and 
éngaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared 
for consumption, 10,002. vil. Miscellaneous persons not classed 
otherwise, (a) women 45,955, and children 54,038, in all 100,573; and 
(8) miscellaneous persons, 3133: total 103,700. 


- The total number of deaths registered in the five years ending 
1874-75 was 19,315, or an average yearly mortality of $863, or on the 
basis of the 1872 census figures 2°55 per cent of 151,483, the total 
population of the sub-division. Of the average number of deaths, 

94 or 67:14 per cent were retarfied as due to fever; 597 or 13°45 
per cent, to diarrhea and dysentery ; 99 or 2°56 per cent, to small- 
pox; 134 or 3-46 per cent, to cholera; and $85 or 9°96 per cent, to 
miscellancous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence averaged 
Stor 1:39 per cent of the average mortality of the sub-division. 
Daring the same period the births of 15,774 children were registered, 


$101 males and 7373 females, or an average yearly birth rate of 


$155 or 2-08 per cent of the population. 

’ Ma'tar Sub-division.—The Matar eub-division 12 bounded on 
the north by Daskroi and Mehmadabad, on the east by Nadiid and 
some Géikwiari villages, on the south by Cambay, and on the west hy 
the Sabarmati river. Besides the main body of the sub-division are 


‘gome isolated villages cut off from the rest by belts of Baroda and 


Cambay territory. The total area is 215 square miles, and the 
opulation, according to the census of 1872, 78,673 souls, or an pedo 
msity of 365°92 to the square mile. In 1876-77 the realizabl 

land revenue amounted to £26,772 (Rs. 2,67,720). 

+ Of the total area of 215 square miles, 14 are occupied by the landa 
of alionated villages. The remainder, according to the revenue sarve. 
returns, contains 99,883 acres or 77°57 per cent, of occupied land; 
14,352 acres or 11°14 per cent, of culturable wast | 









per cent, of unculturable waste; and 6296 acres or 4°83 9 cent, of 
ponds, pony river beds, and village sites. From 114,240 acres, 


mdr tl 


ve to be taken on account of alienated lands in Govern- 


ment villages. Of the balance of 54.741 acres the actual area of 
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culturable Government land, 37,901 or 69°23 per cent were in the — 


year 1876-77 under cultivation. 


Slightly undulating in the north-east corner, the country is for 
the most part level, In many places closely hedgebound and wooded, 


it stretches southwards in large open black-soil plains intersected — 


near the Gulf of Cambay by tracts of salt marsh. 
Owing to its flatness and the want of natural draimage, the climate 


of Matar is oppressive in the hot season and feverish during the’ 
rains. The rainfall at the town of Kaira, nearly the centre of the 
sub-division, averaged during the five years ending 1877 twenty- 
eight inches. 





There are two riversin Matar. The Saébarmati skirts its western 
boundary, and the Shedhi entering from the north-east, and receiving 
from the north the waters of the Vitrak, winds westward through 
the centre of the sub-division. The water supply is sbundant. 
Besides the rivers, which by the help of lever-lifts water the 
lands of several villages, there are many reservoirs ; some of them, 
very large, particularly those at Bhalida, 'Tr4j, and Chénor. Wells, 
both temporary and permanent, are also numerous and water o ead 
area of garden land. The 1876 water-supply figures were 6 wells) 
with steps, 1152 wells withont steps, 3 masonry and 1 earthen river 
dam, 372 water lifts, dhokudis, 456 ponds or reservoirs, 5 canals, and 
58 rivers, streams, and springs. 


Most of the Matar lands are of medium-light, gorddu, not so 
rich a8 in Borsad and Nadidd, but less sandy than the soils to the 
north of the Saébarmati. Besides the light lands there are medium- 
black, black, and alluvial tracts. The medium-black, hesar, of the 
sort known as kydrda or rice land, though in small quantities, 
is pretty widespread. The black is found over a large area, 
especially in the villages along the north bank of the Shedhi and 
in a tract stretching from Radu southward to Chanor. Though 
not so rich as the Broach black soil, much of it yields heavy 
crops of unwatered wheat. The area of alluvial, bidtha, soil 1 
small, but particularly on the Vatrak to the south of Kaira it 
very high quality. 
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The following statement shows the arable area in Government A 


villages, and the rates fixed in 1562-63 : 
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The rates of assessment introduced in 1862-03 remain in force 
till 1891-92. 

The 1872 population, 78,673 souls lodged in 25,752 houses, were 
in 1876-77 supplied with 1158 wells and 456 ponds, and owned 5996 
plo . o749 carts, 14,760 oxen, 5789 cows, 19,391 buffaloes, 372 
horses, 5370 sheep and goats, and 695 asses. 

In 1862-65, the year of settlement, 15,086 holdings, khatds, 
were recorded, with an average area of 624 acres, and a rental of 
#1 12s. (Rs. 16). Equally divided among the agricultural population 
these holdings would, for each person, r ont an allotment of 
212 acrea at o yearly rent of Ils. fd. ( Rs. 5-14-7). If distri- 
buted among the whole population of the sub-division, the share per 
head would amount to 134 acres, and the incidence of the land tax to 
7s. O4d. (Rs. 3-14-4). 

“In 1876-77, of 37,901 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 
1951 or 5°14 per cent were fallow or under grass, Of the 
eosin 2 $5,950 acres, 3584 were twice cropped, OF the 39,534 
acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 33,542 or 54°54 
per cent, 10,634 of them under rice, re Oryza sativa; 7505 
under wheat, ghau, Triticum wstivum ; 6434 under hajri, Penicillaria 
nicata; 4744 under juvar, Sorghum vulgare; 1799 under kodra, 
aspalum  scrobiculatum; 1619 under /avia, Panicum fromen- 








taceum ;790 under barley, jav, Hordeum hexastichon ; and 13 under 
king, Panicum italicum. Pulses occupiod 1780 acres or 4°50 per 
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cent, 796 of them under gram, chana, Cicer arietinum: 515 under 
math, Phaseolus aconitifolius ; 358 under fuver, Cajanus indicus ; nnd 
171 under miscellaneous pulses comprising quear, | 


aad, Phaseolus mango. Oil seeds occupied $41 acres or 2:12 
cent, 52 of them under fal, Sesamum indicum, and 789 under ot er 
oil seeds, details of which are not available. Fibres occupied. 
acres or 1°69 per cent, 665 of them under cotton, kapaa, Gossypium, 
herbaceum; and 4 aader Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea, 





Cyamopsia 
psoralicides; chola, Vigna catiang; mag, Phaseolus radiatus ; and - 


Miscellancons crops occupied 2702 acres or 683 per cent, 1559 of them — 
under safflower, kasumba, Carthamus tinctorius; 600 under tobacco, — 


tambafu, Nicotiana tabacum ; $62 under sugarcane, serdi, Saccharum 
officinarom ; and 181 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits, a 


The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 78, 
souls, 70,779 or 89°96 per cent, Hindus ; 
Musalmans ; 2 Parsis; and 7 Christians. Statistics specially prepared 
from the enumerators’ forms, give the following caste details : 
5105 Brihmans ; 3 Brahma-Kshatris ; 1968 Vanids; 20 Shrivaks; 
930 Luvénds ; 13, 362 Kanbis ; 5458 Rajputs ; 679 Kachhida ; 48 
Milis ; 36 Bhévsérs, calicoprinters ; 
smiths ; 620 singed blacksmiths ; "709 Suthéra, carpe 
Chuniris, bricklayers ; 188 Darjis, tailors ; 1134 Kumbhérs, potters ; 
1346 Hajims, barbers; 150 Dhot his, washermen ; 161 Chaérans, bards) 
and genealogists ; 1052 Bhois, fishers fand labourers ; 1232 Bharvaids,, 
herdsmen ; 1041 Rabaris, shepherds ; 7] Golks, ricepounders ; 
2 Bhédbhujis, grainparchers ; 19 Marithés ; 27,4 416. olis ; 159 
Mochis, shoemukers; 1140 Chiéimadtis, tanners: 217 Bajéniés, 
acrobats ; 9 Kalals,liquor sellers ; 20 Bhavéyas, actors ; ; 805 Vaghris, 
fowlers and hunters ; 111 Ods, diggers ; 5881 Dheds and Bhangiia';' 
and 1421 religious beggars. As regards occupation the same return’ 
arranges the whole po $y Surana under the seven following classes’ 
i. Employed under Government or municipal or other local 
authorities, 462. ii. Professional persons, 440, 
performing pe rsonal offices, 970. iv. Engaged in agri 
with eaciesie. (a) cultivators 16,818 (6) rcurene 2125, total 
18,943. v. Engaged i in commerce and trade, 944. vi. Employ 

in mechanical jarts, man operations, and 


iii, In servieo or 





manufactures, and engineering ahd.” 
seapagereae the anle of articles: mianutaotured or vee ar red 
for consumption, 4097. vil. Miscellaneous ia ee ad 
otherwise, (2) women 23,590, and children 28,173, in ail 3h 76350 





and (h) miscellaneous persons 1054; total 52 817. 


The total number of deaths registered in the five years ending 


r culture a A 


7835 or 10-02 per Cente . 


165 Sonis, gold and silver F 
nters; 11 


1875 was 11,041, or an average yearly mortality of 2208, or on the — 


basis of the 1872 eensns figures 2-80 per cent of 78,67 3. the total 
population of the sub-division, Of the average number of deaths, 1770 
or 80°16 cent were due to fever; 144 or 6°52 
diarrhoea and dysentery ; 38 or 1-72 per cent, to smallpox; 22 or 
0°99 per cent, to cholera; and 207 or 9°37 per cent, to miscella~ 
neous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence a 


r cent, to 


or 1-22 per cent of the average mortality of the sub- divine = 


During the same period the births of 8503 children were registered, 


eae 
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4573 males and 3930 females, or an average yearly birth rate of 1700 
or 2°16 per cent of the population. 


 A’nand Sub-division.—The A'‘nand sub-division is bounded on 
the north by Thisra, on the east by the Mahi river, on the sonth by 
Borsad, and on the west by Nadiad. A'‘nond isa new sub-division 
formed in 1867 of villages taken from the Nadiad, Mahudha, Thasra, 
and Borsad sub-divisions, The total area is 241 square miles, and 
the population, according to the census of 1872, 149,952 souls, or 
an average density of 622-20 to the square mile. In 1876-77 the 
realizable land revenue amounted to £37,858 (Rs. 3,78,580). 


(OF the total area of 241 square miles, 17 are occupied by the 
lands of alienated and unsettled, mehvési, villages, The remainder, 
according to the revenue survey returns, contains 124,542 acres or 
86°63 per cent, of occupied Innd; 2964 acres or 2:06 per cent, of 
culturable waste ; 9796 acres or 6°81 per cent, of unculturable waste ; 
and 6451 acres or 4°48 per cent, of roads, river beds, ponds, and village 
sites. From 127,506 acres 56,043 have to be taken on account of 
alienated lands in Government villages, Of the balance of 71,436 
acres, the actual area of culturable Government land, 60,140 or 84°15 
per cent were in 1576-77 under cultivation. 


_ Except towards the cast near the Mahi where the land is bare of 
trees, uneven, and seamed with deep rayines, the whole is a flat, rich 
plain of light soil, well tilled, and richly wooded. 


_In almost all respects the climate of A'nand is like the climate of 
Nadiid, 


| _The water supply is scanty. Wells are few, as they have to be 


sunk toa great depth, and their supplies suffice only for domestic 
uses. ‘The reservoirs are small, shallow and leaky. The 1876 water 
sapply figures are, 8 wells with steps, 1317 wells without steps, 822 
ponds and reservoirs, and 12 rivers, streams, and springs. 

__ Except patches of black loam found in lowlying spots the soil 
is light, rich towards the north, and poorer and more sandy in the 
villages near the Mahi, 

. »The following statement made to take in the parts of Borsad, 
Nadiad, Thasra, and Mahudha, joined together in 1867, shows the 
area of arable Jand in the Government villages of the present 
sub-division and the rates fixed between 1863 and 1867 :— 
A‘nand Rent-roll, 1563-1867, 
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A'nand Pent-roll, 1863-1867 —continued. Af, 


Assesment on Government and alienated lands 5,02,750 1011) 50,2 
Deduel— Alienations | 218,451 9 5 | : 


Add —Qnitrents 
oy —Grazing ro ‘and river-bed tillage | 


Total revenue ... 


The rates of assessment iniroduoed between 1363 anil 1367 
remain in force till 1891-92. 


The 1872 population, 149,952. souls lodged in 40,988 boat 
were in 1876-77 supplied with 1525 wells and 822 ponds, and 

8851 ploughs, 5982 carts, 20,606 oxen, 9017 cows, 41,222 buffaloes, 
989 horses, 7205 sheep and goats, 1106 asses, and 5 camels. vet 


At the time (1863-1867) of settlement, 17,087 holdings, 
were recorded, weg menticd as 744 acres, and a. 
£230. gd. (Rs. 21-8-1). ef divided among the agricultarat 
population these cakient would, for each person, sit i 
allotment of 124 acres ata yearly rent of 10s. fd. (Rs. 5-5-4). 
distributed among the whole population of the sub-division, re 
share per head would amount to 1,{, acres, and the incidence of the 
land tax to 6s. 89d. (Rs. 3-5-10). 

In 1876-77 of 60,140 acres, the total area of porstier 7 Tana 


8057 or 7 oot en cent were fallow or under 
remaining acres, 1159 were twice cropped. Of tho: gta 


under ics cultivation, grain crops pied 48,689 or $3'59 
cent, 26,594 of them or bajri, icillart ‘Spicata ; 7160 
kodra, Paspalum scrobiculatim ; - 6050 under j jurdr, Sorghum) ean 
5724 under rice, dingir, Oryza sativa; 5315 under bavta, Pa 
frumentaceum; and 46 under miscellaneous cereals comprising 
ib rene cages Triticum sestivum ; barley, jav, Hordeum hexastichon;— 
maize, mahi, Zea mays; and rajgera, Amerantus pani 
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Pulses occupied 4185 acres or 7°18 per cent, 1664 of them under 
tuver, Cajanus indiens; 1470 under math, Phaseolus aconitifolius ; 
588 under gucdr, Cyamopsis psoralicides ; and 403 under miscella- 
neous pulses comprising chola, Vigna catiang; gram, chana, Cicer 
arietinum ; mag, Phaseolus radiatus; adad, Phaseolus mungo ; and 
val, Dolichos lablab. Oilseeds occupied 466 acres or 080 per cent, 
183 of them under fal, Sésamum indicum; and 283 under other oil- 
seeds, of which details are not available. Fibres occupied 1726 
acres or 296 per cent, 1709 of them under cotton, kapas, Gossypium 
herbacenm; and 17 under Bombay hemp, ean, Crotalaria juncea. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 3176 acres or 5°45 per cent, 1011 of 
them under tobacco, fambdku, Nicotiana tabacum ; 252 under 
kasumba, Carthamus tinctorius; and 1913 under miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a population of 149,952 soula, 
133,088 or 92°08 per cent, Hindus ; 11,808 or 7°87 per cent, Muzal- 
mans; 2 Parsis; and 54 Christians. Statistics specially prepared 
from the enumerators’ forms give the following caste details : 
9918 Brihmans; 7 Brahbma-Kshatris; 4 Parbhus; 4490 Vanids ; 
189 Shravaks; 255 Bhiitids; 39,070 Kanbis; 6738 Rajputs; 1454 
Kachhias ; 242 Malis; 366 Bhavsdrs, calicoprinters ; 559 honis, gold 
and silver smiths; 81 Kansiris, brass and copper smiths; 1001 
Luhérs, blacksmiths; 2025 Suthars, carpenters; 4 Kadias, brick- 
layers ; 523 Darjis, tailors; 1697 Kumbhars, potters ; 1936 Hojima, 
barbers; 222 Dhobhis, washermen; 626 Rabdris, shepherds ; 4190 
Machhis, fishermen; 297 Golds, ricepounders; 13 Bhadbhujas, 
grainparchers; 12 Maréthis; 2565 Vaghris, fowlers and hunters ; 
41,150 Kolis ; 693 Mochis, shoemakers; 2046 Chamadias, tanners ; 
9 (4 Bajaniis, acrobats ; 19 Kalils, liquor sellers; 198 Ods, diggers; 11 
Sindhvas; 12,844 Dheds and Bhanguis; and 2529 religious beggars. 
As regards occupation the same return arranges the whole popula. 
tion under the following seven classes: i. Employed under Govern- 
ment or municipal or other local authorities, 922. 1. Professional 
persons, 1491. i, In service or performing personal offices, 1416. 
iv. Engaged in agriculture and with animals, (a) cultivators 34,419 
Y, labourers 356, total 35,775. v. Engaged in commerce and trade, 
1147. vi. Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engi- 
neering operations, and engaged in the sale of articles manufac 


tured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 10,256. Miscellaneous 


ey not classed otherwise, (2) women 43,687, and children 
ies in all 95,997 ; and (6) miscellaneous persons, 1918; total 
1 f = 

The total number of deaths registered in the five years ending 
1874-75 was 17,377, or an average yearly mortality of $475, or 
on the basis of the 1872 census figures 2°31 per cent of 149,902, 
the total population of the sub-division, Of the average number 
of deaths, 2355 or 67-76 per cent were returned as due to 
ever; 422 or 12:14 per cent, to diarrhea and dysentery; 147 or 
4°23 per cent, to Gualipos . 64 or 1°84 per cent, to cholera ; and 443 


or 12°74 per cent, to miscellaneous Deaths from accidents 
and violence averaged 44 or 1°26 per cent of the average mortality 
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of the enb-division. Dnring the same period the births of 14,339 
children were registered, 7695 males and 6623 females, or an average 
yearly birth rate of 2864 or 1°90 per cent of the population, 


Borsad Sub-division.—The Borsad sub-division, bounded on 
the north by A’nand, on the east and south by the Mahi river, and 
on the west by the Cambay and Baroda states, is owing to the 
intermixture of Daroda and other villages, most broken and 
irregular in shape, The total aren is 216 square miles, and the 
population, according to the census of 1872, 144,528 souls, or an 
average density of 669°11 to the square mile. In 1876-77 the 
realizable land revenue amounted to £37,698 (Rs. 3,76,980), 


Of the total area of 216 square miles, 54 are occupied by the 
lands of alienated and unsettled, mehiis, villages. The remainder 
contains according to the revenne survey returns, 92,901 acres or 
S033 percent, of occupied land; 2597 acres or 2°52 per cent, of 
culturable waste; 2953 acres or 2°87 per cent, of unculturable 
waste ; and 4389 acres or 426 per cent, of roads, river-beds, ponda, — 
and village-sites. From 95,498 acres 40,698 have to be taken on 
account of alienated landsin Government villages. Of the balance 
of 54,800 acres, the actual area of cnlturable Government- land, 
49,035 or 89°47 per cent were in 1876-77 under cultivation, : 


Except in the south near the Mahi where the ground is somewhat 
broken and wild, the whole is a highly cultivated plain sloping gent 





westwards, intersected by rich hedgerows and adorned by groves” 
magnificent trees, 

Occasionally during the hot season the heat is extreme, the 
thermometer standing as high as 105° in the shade. But such days 
are unusual, and as a rule the heat is tempered by a cool breeze 
from the Gulf of Cambay. — 

The Mahi forming the southern boundary is throughout the whole 
distance a tidal river. The shallowness of its channel, its shifting 
eandbanks, and the height and speed of its tidal wave, muke it 
useless for boats. Except the Mahi, Borsad is without streams or 
water courses and the light wnretentive soil is illsuited to the 
storage of water in reservoirs. Still the supply is good, there are many _ 
wells yielding enough to water 11 per cent of the whole occapied 
area. The water-supply figures are, 4 wells with steps, 1914 wells 
without steps, 807 ponds, and 17 rivers, streams, and springs. 

About a tenth part of the culturable area is blackish rice-land, 
The rest is a deep stratum of light soil cecasionally sandy, buat for 








the most part a fine rich mould. eure 
The following statement shows the arsble area in Government 
Villages, and the rates fixed in 1866.67 : Aint 

r 1 

ur 

ul Soe 

a ‘t rc: . 


+ ened 


OL | 448,087) 4 Loa 2307 | 


dd, 

il! 
Assessment on Government and alienated land...) 4.56500 0 1] 45,659 0 O} 
Deduct—Alienations bab a8 are a4] 1,90), 667 0 10 | 19,068 1h aE 
2,06,299 6 3| 96,692 4 99 


Add —Q uiitemte ye ewe ane, ORL O1 FO08 | 
es razing farms and river-bed tillage | #4,5H 8 10 #56 9 a 
Total revenne ...| 3,87,118 10 1| 38,711 17 3} 





_ The rates of assessment introduced in 1866-67 remain in force 
‘tall 1891-92. 

‘Phe 1872 population, 144,528 sonls lodged in 34,079 honses, 
were in 1876-77 supplied with 1918 wells and 807 ponds and owned 
8356 ploughs, 5370 carts, 17,068 oxen, 3275 cows, 45,635 buffaloes, 
440 horses, 10,441 sheep and goats, 1610 asses, and 38 camels. 

_ In 1866-67, the year of settlement, 9191 holdings, khataa, 
were recorded, with an ay ‘area of 10,4, acres, and a rental of 
£3 12s. 9}d. (Rs, 36-6-1). Equally divided among the agricultural 
population these holdings at for each person, represent an 
Hotment of 14% acres at o yearly rent of 10%, 23d, (Rs. 5-1-10), 
Tf distributed among the whole population of the sub-division, the 
share per head would amount to 1g acres, and the incidence of 
the Jaod tax to 7s. 5d, (Re. 3-11-4). 

Tn 1876-77 of 49,935 acres, the total area of cultivated Iand, 2098 
or 4°28 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 
46,937 acres, 911 were twice cropped. Of the 47,848 acres under 
actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 37,240 or 77-82 per cent, 
14,187 of them under bajri, Penicillarin spicata; 11,504 under 
kodra, Paspalum scrobiculatum ; 5850 under juwodr, Sorghum vulgare ; 
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$588 under rice, dangar, Oryza sativa; 2010 under bacta, Panicim 
fromentaceum; and 101 under miscellaneous cereals comprismy 
wheat, ghaw, Triticum mstivum; barley, jar, Hordeum hexastichow; 
king, Panicom italicum ; and rajgara, Amarantus paniculatus. Palsés 
occupied $347 acres or 6°99 per cent, 1460 of them under tuver, 
Cajanua indicus; 1026 under math, Phaseolus aconitifolins; 612 under 
guvar, Cyamopsis psoralicides; and 249 under miscellaneous pulses 
comprising chola, Vigna catiang; gram, chana, Cicer arietinum ; mag, 


Phaseolus radiatus 3 adad, Phaseolus mungo; and ra/, Dolichos lablab, 


Oilseeds occupied 452 acres or 0°94 per cent, 425 of them under tal, : 
Sesamum indicum; and 29 under other oilseeds, of which detaila 
are not available. Fibres occupied 389 acres or 0°81 per cent, all 
of it under cotton, kapas, Gossypium herbaceum. iscellaneous | 
crops occupied 6420 acres or 13°41 per cent, 4259 of them under 
tobacco, tambaku, Nicotiana tabacum; 731 under sugarcane, serdi, 
Saccharum officinarum; 513 under indigo, gali, Indigofera tinctoria ; 
132 under safflower, tasumba, Carthamus tinctorius; and 785 under 
miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 


The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 144,528 
souls, 136,084 or 94°15 per cent, Hindus; 8236 or 5°69 per cent, 
Musalmiins; 2 Piarsis ; and 206 Christians. Statistics specially pre- 

red from the enumerators’ forms give the following caste details: 
ae Brahmans; 1 Brama-Kshatri; 34 Parbhus; 1 Kayasth; 3161 
Vinids ; 346 Shravaks; 1127 Bhatiés and Luvands; 31,871 Kanbis; 
6825 Rajputs; 909 K4chhids; 141 Malis; 665 Bhavairs, calico- 
printers ; 571 Sonis, gold and silver smiths ; 1351 Suthdrs, carpenters; 
O64 Luhirs, blacksmiths; 38 Kadids, bricklayers; 4 Salats, masons; 
82 Khatris, milk and cotton weavers ; 344 Daryjis, tailors; 1555 
Kumbhira, potters; 1986 Hajams, barbers; 212 Dhobhis, washer- 
men ; 913 Bhits, 27 Chirans, bards and genealogists; 915 Bhoia, 
fishers and labourers; 305 Khiarvas and Machhis, seamen and fisher- 
men; 28 Bharvids, herdsmen; 1490 Rabiris, shepherds; 21 Kharadis, 
turners ; 2358 Vaghris, fowlera and hunters; 879 Révalids, 
cotton tapemakers; 275 Golds, ricepounders; 55,428 Kolis; 54 
Porabidis and Marithis; 472 Mochis, shoemakers; 1927 Chimadiis 
tanners; 538 Bajaniis, acrobats; 155 Ods, diggers; 109 Sindhvas; 
tae 36 nds 8074 Dheds; 3002 Bhangitis; and 902 
religious beggars. As regards occupation the same return arranges 
the whole population under she fellenviiia seven classes: i 
Employed under Government or municipal or other local authorities, 
777. ii. Professional persons, 1553. ini. In service or performing 
personal offices, 1887. iv. Engaged in agriculture and wit 
animals, (a) cultivators $4,091 (b) labourers 1486, total $5,577 
vy. Engaged in commerce and trade, 469. vi. Employed in 
mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations, and 
engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared 
for consumption, 8172. vii. Miscellaneous persons not ¢ 1 
otherwise, (a) women 42,463, and children 52,516, in all- 94,979; 
and (6) miscellaneous persons 1114, total 96,093. 

_ The total number of deaths registered in the six years ending 
1875 was 11,374, or an average yearly mortality of 1896, or 


















-the basis of the 1872 census figures 1°81 per cont of 144,528, 


| population of the sub-division. Of the average number of 
deaths, 1289 or 67°98 per cent were returned as due to fever ; 242 
or 12°76 per cent, to diarrhea and dysentery ; 61 or 3°22 per cent, 
to, smallpox ; 35, or 1°84 per cent, to cholera ; and 246 or 12°97 per 
‘cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence 
averaged 23 or 1°21 per cent of the average y of the 
sub-division. During she: same period the births of 10,066 children 
were registered, 5468 males and 4598 females, or an average yearly 
birth rate of 1677 or 1:16 per cent of the population. | 
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CHAPTER XIV. / 
PLACES OF INTEREST. me 


Wy 


A‘nand, north lat. 22° 33’; east long. 73° 0’, a station on the — 


Places of Interest Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway, had in 1872 2300 


Ana's. 


houses end a population of 8773 souls, Besides the ordinary iab- 
divisional revenue and police offices the town is provided with « 
post office, we 
Aras. The plain of A’ris between A’nand and the Mahi has, 
in modern times, been the scene of three important battles. | Ab 
the first of these (1723) Rustam Ali the Imperial Governor of Surat 
was, throngh the treachery of Pildji Gaikwar, defeated and slain by 
Hamid Khin the deputy of Nizim-ul-Muolk, At the secom 
(1775, Febroary) Raghonathriy Peshwa was defeated by Fatehsingh 


Gaikwar, At the third, afew months later (1775, May 18th), Fateh- 


singh’s victorious army was, after a severe struggle, defeated by @ 
British detachment under the command of Colonel eatinge. Of the 
third battle of A’ris Mr. Forbes who was present gives the follown 


details. The enemies’ cannon silenced and their cavalry dispersed 


by the British artillery, » party was sent forward to take their rT 
While a strong force of cavalry opposed this party's advance, a body 
of Maratha troops professing to be partisans o Raghondthray the 
English ally, was allowed to pass between the advanced party end 
the main British line, Attacked both im front and rear the for ard 
party resisted bravely till the grenadiers, facing to the right-about 
to change pronad, by some mistake began to retreat. The rest 
followed and at the same time a tumbril of shells blowing up added 
to the confusion. The men retreated at first in order, but gettin 

broken at a hig hedge fled to the main line. The enem flowed 









but were met by so seney a fire of grape shot and shel that they 


were driven off the ground. he British were left masters of the 
field and a gun that had fallen into the enemies’ hand was retaken, 
The engagement lasted for four hours. Victory was dearly bought, 
Of fifteen British officers in the advanced division seven were killes 
and four wounded. Eighty Europeans, a number of native offic 
and 200 men were killed or missing! Re 
Borsad, north Int. 22° 24'; east long. 72° 56’, a town twelve 
miles west of the Vaésad railway station ani twenty-four miles north 
east of the port of Cambay had in 1872 4092 houses and a nopulatici 
of 12,214 souls. The town is protected by a double line of fortification 













| Forbes’ Or, Mem. II. 97 and 98. 
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the outer in disrepair, the inner in fair preservation. Thongh, 
according to tradition, Borsad dates back to a certain Rija Nal 
in the fourth century A.D., the fortifications are modern built 
by Rangoji, one of the Maratha leaders who in 1741 fixed his head- 
quarters at Borsad. The fort of Borsad was pretty constantly the 
scene of fighting till in 1748, after a siege of five montks, Khanderdy 
Gaikwar took the town and made Rangoji prisoner. For the last 
thirty years a Presbyterian missionary has been settled at Borsad, 

He has succeeded in bringing together a Christian community of 1166 
souls, Besides the ordmary sub-divisional revenue and police offices 
the town of Borsad is provided with a subcrdinate judge's court, a 
post office, and a dispensary, ‘here were in 1578 three Government 
schools with an average attendance of 270 pupils. 

Chakla'si, north lat. 22° 39’; east long. 72° 59’, a town in the 
Nadiid sub-division had in 1872 198v houses and a population of 
7081 souls. 

“Da'kor, north lat. 22° 45°; east long. 73° 11’, a favourite place 
6f Hinda pilgrimage in the Thisra sub-division on the Pali branch 
ofthe Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway. It has a further 
interest as he spot where in 1732 Piléji Gdikwair was assassinated 

the emissaries of Abhesingh viceroy of Gujarit.' It had in 

1872, 2657 houses and o population of 7740 souls, and in 1878 a 
municipal revenue of £1951 (Rs. 19,510). It is provided with a 
post office and a dispensary, 

“'The object of worship is an image of Krishna or Ranchodji 
brought to Dikor from Dwirka in Kathiiwair, About the year 
1155 there lived in Dikor a certain Rimd4s otherwise known as 
Bodhino, by caste a Kshatri. <A strict devotee of Krishna, this 
Bodhino allowed a plant of sweet basil to grow from the palm of 
one of hishands. With this as his offering he used twice a year to 

ake a pilgrimage from Dikor to Krishna's shrine at Dwiirka. At 
length Bodhano grew old and the god, seeing that he would not 
long be able to pay his half-yearly visit, allowed his votary to 
take the Dwirka image and carry it with him to his home in 
Dikor. Delighted with this mark of Krishna’s favour Bodhano 
eeized the image and made good his escape from Dwirka. 
When the news spread that the god was gone the priests in hot 
pursuit, overtaking Bodh4ino as he reached Dikor, slew him with 
an arrow. With a last effort Bodhino hurled the image into the 
Pakor lake and the priests failing in their pursuit sat fasting by 
the water side. Sviins' pity on the strangers, Bodhino’s widow 
prayed the god to make known his hiding place. The god granted 
Bie prayer, telling herat the same time not to part with the im 
but to offer the priests its weight in gold. The priests accepted the 
offer;and when the time for weighing came, the woman trusting to 
the god threw into the balance all Id she sects gsc 








of their hopo of gain the priests refused to abide by their 
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nor would they leave until they had exacted from the god a promise! 
that on their return to Dwirka they should find hid in a well an® 
image the same as the one they had lost. i 
The chief objects of interest at Dikor are the lake and the temple. 
where the image of Krishna is enshrined. The lake is the largest 
in the Kaira district provided on three sides with a masonry wall 
and flights of stone steps. The temple was built in 1772 at a cusb 
of about £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000), by Gop4l Jagannath Timbekara 
native of Sitdra and banker to the Peshwa. The enclosure, entered 
by gateways on the north and west, is round, paved with stone and 
girt with walls and outhonses. The temple with brick walls and 
stone pillars raised ona high plinth approached on all sides bya — 
flight of twelve stone steps, measures 168 feet from east to west 
and 151 from north to south and has eight domes and twenty-four - 
turrets, the highest of ninety feet. The insideis richly ornamented ae 
the dome with plates of taleand the doors and gratings with a costly _ 
network of silver and glass. The idol’s throne, a beautiful piece of _ 
wood carving, has,at acostof£12,500(Rs. 1,25,000), lately been covered t: 
with gold and silver by H. H. the Gdikwir. The temple revenues 
are, besides pilgrim’s presents, a yearly allowance of £340 (Rs. 3400) : 
together with the rental of the two villages of Diikor and Kanjri. The 
ceremonial duties are distributed among a body of priests belonging to _ 
three classes, Kheddval Bribmans, Shrigod Brahmans, and Tapodhans. 
Every full moon brings crowds of devotees to Dakor. But the chief 
peenee, with from fifty to « hundred thonsand te Het many of 
them from the Deccan or from distant parts of Kathiiwdr are on 
the October, A’so,and November, Kirtik, full moons. At other full _ 
moons the number of pilgrims varies from five to ten thousand — 
chiefly from Kaira and bgiae parts of Gujarit, Besides the fall moon _ 
fairs special gatherings ate on three occasions held at D&kor, in 3 
March the Fiigan sud agidras; in Jane the car-day, rath-jdtra; ; 
and in July-Angust, Krishna’s birth-day or janméshtami. These | 
are local gatherings of little importance. On all of these occasions — 
persons of every caste from the Brihman to the Dhed attend, the 
heds worshipping at a distance not being allowed to enter the — 
temple. The passenger traffic of Dikor has increased from 126,060 
in 1874 to 284,330 in 1877. : : 
Dehva'n, with, in 1872, a population of 3401 souls lodged in 921 
houses on the Mahi in the Borsad sub-division, was once a seaport 
and a place of consequence. Its tradeis said to have been destr yed | 
by the competition of Cambay and the shoaling of the river. In - 
1824 vessels of some size might still approach it at spring tide. | 
Kaira (Kheda), north lat. 22° 45’; east long. 72°44’, the head=~ 
quarter town of the district stands on rising ground near the 
meeting of the Vatrak and Sedhi twenty miles south of Ahmedabad. _ 
Surrounded by a brick wall, with streets uneven and narrow, and » 
with tile-roofed honses solid, lofty and with much well-carved wood’ re 
work, Kaira had in 1872 a population of 12,681 souls lodged in 4493 
cof, © 


i 
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houses, Kaira is 4 very ancient city, according to one story as old Chapter XTV. 
as the time of the Mahibhérat (B.C. 1400) wha it bore the name PJapes of Interest. 
of Chakravati Nagari and its king Mordhu] fought and was defeated E 
by the Pandavs.! The evidence of copperplate grants shows that | B 
under the name of Khaidra this town was in existence as evrly as the 
fifth century A.D? About a hundred years later it is spoken of 
t city ‘the birth-place of Shiliditya the conqueror of © 

Valabhi.’® In modern Gujarat history Kaira holds no prominent 
pie. Early in the eighteenth century the town passed into the 

ds of the Bibi family with whom it remained till in 1763 1t was 
taken by the Marithis under Déiméji Gaikwir. In 1775 it was a 

town fortified with a brick wall, the buildings almost entirely 
by trees. It was handed over to the British by A‘nandriv 

Gaikwar in 1803 (May 3).° Under the British its position as a frontier 
station made Kaira a place of some importance. For this reason, 
and as it was at that time considered one of the healthiest spots in 
British Gujarat, a large body of troops, infantry, cavalry and artillery 
was collected, and baciacke: hospitals, and officers’ houses built, 
Later on (1830 ?) the transfer of the frontier station to Deesa and 
the removal of troops to Poona redaced the importance of Kaira 
as 4 military station. Theclimate also seems to have changed for the 
worse as in 1825 the station, especially the camp, had a name for : 
extreme Saami, the hot weather causing dreadful havoc among 
the European troops." In 1838 the only corps stationed at Kaira 
was the ujarét provincial battalion with a strength of 400 men. 
The cantonment was in Pang, the timber and rafters taken to Deesa 
to build European barracks.’ Since the troops have been withdrawn 
the staff of European officers stationed at Kaira has been reduced to 
five, the Collector and his assistant, the superintendent of police, the 
executive engineer, and the civil surgeon. The climate of the station 
would seem of late years to have again improved. In 1860 and 
ae earthquake shocks, but too slight to cause loss of life or 

iperty, were felt. During the last fifty years the population 





nha tog cD. 458-468), rding to Cunningham Ancient G 

(A.D. 458 acco en 

India, L, 316. The inseriptions are given in J. R.A. 5. new series, L, 

The name Khaira ia said to come from Aeiaka the Sanakrit form of Neiia'tie tah 
soonter Pandanos, ‘Cal. aL of Science 1538, Sokhad, the senses ri ss Fe pepe 





the jewellers’ q aarters, each about two miles from Kaira, are according Miran y's 
ruburbs of the ancient city. Ryo py oP neat Kaira (183) many nna 
oe Were found,— Briggs’ Citios of Gujardabtra, 195-106, 
| Ras Mila, L., 9.24. There were aceral se of Valabhi named Saye 
whose dates vary from 421-627. Hiowen-Thaang (630-640) is iT AS. 


new series VI., IL 272) te have referred to Kaira under the 

But the details, a nf GO ees (2008) and town six mle (01) round 

about 200 miles south of Vallabhi, do pot agrees with Kair, He 

as mixed and well-to-do, under Malwa withe ruler. | ! 
convents and many dorens of Brihman temples and a large number of 

heretica, —Julien's Life of Hicwen-Thaang, 401-402. 

* Forbes’ Or. Mem. IT. 77. 
* Aitchiaon’s Treaties, VI. 315, 


PA Vaupell in Trans, Bom Ga. Soe, VII, 108-109 (1833). 
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Chapter XIV. remained nearly constant at 12,000. In 1838 it was a > 


in 1851, 12,091; and in 1872, 12,681, of whom, including 23h 
Shrivaks, 11,073 were Hindus, 1548 Musalméns, forty Pérsis, and 
fifteen Christians. : 
Kaira has two parts within and without the walls, or the 
roper and the suburbs. The town proper may be roughly ¢ 
buted among five divisions, the north, east, south, west, and central 
The north division contains the Girdsidvdd or the Girdsifs’ quarter, 
with Rajputs, chiefly cultivators, and a few superior land-holders ; the 
Kakusteera or the Kakus’ hill with Brahman beggars, Vania brokers 
and money lenders and Kanbi cultivators; the Nini Voharedd or 
httle Bohora ward with Sanni Bohora cotton carders and oil 
sellers, and Undirdt, the low road, with Mochi shoemakers, The 
east division includes Parmarvdd the Parmar Raj vut's quarters, 
chiefly cultivators; Shethvdéd the merchant's ward, Shravaks chiefly 
Government servants, and money lenders; Hajamvdd the barber eT 
ward; and Harkha parekh street with Viinia bankers and mom 
lenders, The south division includes Viindaridburaj, the monkey's 
tower with Kiichhia cultivators and brickmakers; Sukalvad— 
or the priests’ quarter with Brihman domestic priests and t 
Government servants ; Léambiseri, the long street, with Shriyak 
and Vinia cloth-sellers, dealers, and money-lenders, and a few 
Bréhman beggars; Bhivsirvdd or the calicoprinters’ quarter, and 
Kachhiddd with Kachhia cultivators, bricklayers and vegetable 
sellers. ‘The west division includes Mdlivid the gardener’s 
ward with gardeners, tailors, some Brihman beggars and trading 
Vaéniis; Moti Voharvdd, or great Bohora ward, with Sunni 
Bohora oil-zellers, cotton carders, and coarse cloth dealers ; Fdvedd 
the well ward with Kanbi cultivators and Bh4vsir calicoprinters4 
and Raldérinid the shepherd’s ward, with Rabéris, w a keey 
cows, sheep and goats, and live by selling milk and wool, and 
Shrivak brokers and money lenders. The central division inc udes 
the town market and the Patelvddo where besides the families of 
the headmen of the town are Shrivak shopkeepers, money lenders 
and a few Government servants ; Kolivad, the Kolis’ ward with 
poor cultivators and labourers ; Bhathivddo, the brick-kiln ward with 
Cultivators and Bréhmans ; Syedodd, the Syed'’s ward with Muss 
cultivators and Government messengers: Vaidvdd, the doctors’ ward — 
with Brihmans formerly medical practitioners now beggars, and 
Jérola tekro, the Jérolu’s hill with money lenders of the Jérola 
Vania caste. f 
Outside of the town walls are seven suburbs three to the south, s 
two tothe east and one each to the north and west. ‘The th ee 
south suburbs are Amiipura, called after Amkébéi the sist 
of Tikaji Géikwér, with Kachhia cultivators and brickmakers, and — 
Momné Musalmén weavers; Vighesvari the tiger god’s quarter with — 
Marvédi low class labourers, gamblers and prostitutes ; Dhedvid or 
the Dheds’ ward, most of them coarse cloth weavers, The two east 
suburbs are the Bivchdvdd, the Baychis’ with Bivcha gress. 
sellers and Isbourers, and Bhangidvdd, the Bhangiis ward with — 
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Bhangia sweepers and Khilpa leather drensors, The north suburb — 
is Bhoiwdd, the Bhois’ ward with fishermen , Cultivators and palan quin 
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bearers. The west suburb Lakmanpura, 154 small hamlet of Koli 
labourers and cultivators. 
Kaira is a place of little trade and, except the wegving, dyemg 


_ and printing of cotton cloth, of no manufactures. 


“Though so old a town Kaira is wanting in remains. ee 
bricks about eighteen inches square and three inches _ thick, 
fonnd from time to time in the bed of the Vatrak and in diggin 
foundations in the town, are almost the only relics. Of objects of 
interest there are the town walls built of brick probably about the 
‘year 1730 by Mahammad Khan Babi then governor of the town. 
lepairs were provided for by a special cess known as the mdsviri 
vero. This yielding about £160 (Rs. 1600) a year was continued 
till in 1887 the town walls were rebuilt, the masvdri cess given 
up and town duties levied in its stead.’ Near the centre of the 
town is the court-house, a handsome building with Greek pillars. 
Neéar the court is the old jail, in 1814 the scene of a riot in which 
fifty-seven prisoners rose and tried to force their se out. Before 
the mutiny was suppressed nineteen were killed and twelve 
wounded. Not far from the court house is a Jain temple with some 
beautiful dark wood carving. Outside of the cast gate is the jail 
with room for about 150 prisoners. Outside of the south gate are 
‘the reading-room and library with a well-proportioned clock tower 
built in 1868. A hundred yards beyond on the farther bank of the 
Watrak stands the Collector's house and office, and a mile and a4 
Ahalfto the south-east is the camp, formerly a large cantonment, now 
oceupied only by the police and a few of the district officers. The 
‘church, built about 1825 st a cost of £8000 (Rs. 80,000) and 
deseribed by Bishop Heber (1825) as ‘large and solid but clumsy,” 
though in good repair is seldom used. 
Kaira has since 1857 been a municipal town with an income in 
1878 of £756 (Rs. 7560). Besides keeping the streets in order, 
lighting, watering and cleaning them and providing public latrines, 
the municipali Fas repaired breaches in the town wall and in part 
built a bridge at the north entrance to the town. There were in 
1878 four Government schools with an average attendance of 333 
pupils. 
_ Kapadvanj, north lat 23° 1’; east long, 73° 7', the chief 
town of the sub-division of the same name stands on the east bank 
of the Mohar river thirty-six miles north-east of Kaira, A fortified 
town of considerable trade Kapadvanj had in 1872 a population 
of 13,982 souls, and in 1878 a municipal revenue of £667 fs 6670), 
_ Kapadvanj would seem to be a settlement of great antiquity. 
The present town contains buildings of from five to eight handred 
ears old and near the walls is the site of a still more ancient city. 
According to a local history its original name was Kapatpura or 


the town of deceit, But as in many other cases this name seems to 


‘be little more than an attempt to form a Sanskrit word out of a 
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Prikrit name.! In modern times Kapadvanj has been the scene 
of three somewhat important battles. In 1454in a struggle between 
Mahmud Ebi king of Malwa and Kutub-ud-din king of Gujarat 
(1451-1459), though in the end victory rested with the Guyarhit 
army at one time they were so hard pressed that the king's crown 


and jewelled girdle remained in the enemy's hands. In 1725 the 
Maréthis under Kantéji and Pilaji Gaikwair were defeated by the 
Imperial troops commanded by Khinahzid Khan. Eleven years — 
later (1736) the town fell to a joint Mariths and Koli attack, 
From that time Kapadvanj remained in the hands of the Marathis 

bones for the neighbouring territory of 
Bijdépur, it was made over to the British. At that time kop 


till, in 1816-1817, in exe 
contained about 10,000 inhabitants; by 1857 the number 


risen to 13,000; in 1864 it is returned at 14,202 and in 1872 it had 


slightly fallen to 15,982 souls lodged in 5025 houses. . 


On one of the main routes between Central India and the coast, 


Kapadvanj bas always been a place of considerable trade. In 


1516 it was a thriving well built town and in 1864 was famous for 


trade with enterprizing bankers and dealers, in wealth and 


respectability second only to those of Nadiad. Its merchants are 
Musalmin Bohorids of the Shin sect, ‘the most enlightened and 


persevering people in the Kaira district, living in substantial houses 
models of ceantieds and order.’ The business of collecting agate 
and moss pebbles fonnd in the bed of the Majam river, about fifteen 
miles of Kapadvanj, is almost entirely in the hands of merchants of 
this class, Its manufactures are soap, glass, and leather butter- 
jars. Iron ore used to be smelted in Karedvens and mis of iron 
elag may still be seen in the outskirts of the town. ‘The chi 
articles of trade are grain and opinm from Central India, and tobacco 
from Gujarit. Besides supplying a considerable local demand 
Kapadyvanj goods are exported to the Panch Mahils, the Baldsinor 
country and Central India, f 





The chief objects of interest in the town are a fine reservoir and 


an arch in the Chilukya (1000-1300) style. Of the reservoir, 


according to local story the work of Siddhréj vaggs e ee i 


Anhilviida (1094-1143), the following legend remains. 


Siddhréj, an old Rajput called Bhima, sick of many diseases came 
to Kapadvanj to bathe and worship in the Madumati or Vatrak — 
stream. Wandering near the river his foot slipped on the. oct 


bank ofa pool and he fell. Though sunk in deep water he strugg’ 
safely to shore, and on reaching the bank found that his youth 


and strength were restored. On his return to his master so greatly 


was he chenged that at first he was not known. When his story 
was told, the king struck with the strangeness of his cure sent 
messengers to Kapadvanj to find out the wonder-working pool. Hut 
at Kapadvanj no one had heard of such a pool and their inquiry waa 
in vain, till one Someshvarbhat a Nigar Bréhman‘ a two-eyed 


Shiva in saintliness and knowledge’ showed the messen : gers the. 





a BES derivations are Kabir pinch the five tombe, and Kdpad 


e chief 





a station on the Bombay Baroda and Central 


a palace with gilded walls and roof, On the right hand sic 
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‘object of their search and explained the source of its virtue. The 
king ordered the sides of the pool to be clothed with masonry and 


a temple to he builtin honour of Vishnu, To the south of this = 
, ing 


‘js an underground temple dedicated to Mahddev. “This, a bui 


of some interest, has never been properly explored. Of Musalman 
remains there are, besides the town fortifications, the ruins of man 


fine mosques and tombs. Of modern buildings that of most note 13 


a Jain place of worship. This temple built about twenty-tive years 


Jago at a cost of £15,000 (Rs, 1,50,000) is raised on a ten feet igh 


stone plinth. ‘The interior is richly ornamented with marble pillars, 


and a marble pavement inlaid with much delicacy and taste. At 
one corner is a plain underground chamber with a black stone image. 


The Bohora’s quarter has some fine buildings among them a mosque 


_ of much beauty and many old dwellings very lofty and rich in wood 


carving. Near the east gate is a fine rest-house built at a cost of 


over £5000 (Rs, 50,000) by the widow of a rich merchant. Besides 
the ordinary sub-divisional revenue and police offices Kapadvanj is 
7 pened with a sub-judge’s court, a post office and a dispensary. 


ere were in 1878 three Government schools with an average 


attendance of 366 pupils. 





! a, north latitude 22° 49' ; east long. 72° 59, a town 
in the Nadiid sub-division is one of the head-quarters of the 
Khedévél Brahmans. Mahudha is snid to have been founded by 

s Hindu prince named Mandhat about two thousand years ago. 2t 
had in 1872 a population of 9384 souls lodged in 3319 houses. It 
is provided with a post office and a dispencary. ‘There were in 1878 


tht dha 


_ five Government schools with an average attendance of 435 pupils. 


Ma'tar, north latitude 22° 42’; east longitude 72° 42, four 
miles south-west of Kaira, the chief place in the sub-division of the 
same name had in 1872 a population of 4804 soula lodged in 1778 


‘houses. Besides the ordinary sub-division revenue and police offices 


Matar is provided with a post office. The chief object of interest in 


+o Matar is a Shravak temple whose foundations were laid in 1797 
by Laxmichand Dharamchand a rich Ahmedabad merchant. After- 
wards subscriptions were collected and the building was completed 


ata cost of about £40,000 (Rs. 400,000), On the April, Chaitra, full 


\ moon and on the second and fifteenth of October, Kartik, large 
numbers of worshippers attend. 


“Mehmadabad, north latitude 22° 49°; east lane 72° 48', 
| rl ndian Railway 
eighteen miles south of Ahmedabad, had in 1878 a municipal revenue 


of £344 (Rs. 3440). Mchmadabad takes its name from Mahmud 


Chapter XIV. 
Earabvany, 


Ma ‘Tan, 


Begada who ruled in Gujarét from 1459 to 1513 and founded the 


city about the year 1479, fortifying it and building noble palaces.! 


‘The city was further improved during the reign of Mahmud IIT. 


(1536-1554) who built a deer park, an enclosure six miles* long and 
nearly as broad as a horse couldran. At each corner of the park was 
2 of the 

' Bird's Gujarat, 212, 2 Two sareange, 
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doors leading to each of the palaces was a market and in each shop 


eri-faced damsel to provide everything that contributed to pleasure, 

faring the reign of this prince and of his predecessor Muzafir IJ, 
(1513-1526) Methmadabad was every year, on the birth-day of 
the Prophet, the scene of a great festival when all the learned men 
of the kingdom rehearsed the traditions before the court! Thess 
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buildings remamed in repair till the close of the sixteenth century; 


the author of the Ain-i-Akbari (1590) referring to its many p 


buildings surrounded with a wall ten miles square, its pleasure houses 


and its game enclosure.* In 1658 it was a small town pleasant anc 
fair with a handsome castle to the west. Its people were Hindus, 
great spinners and traders in thread.’ In 1666 it was of middling 
si4e spinning cotton thread for the most part of Gujarit and the 
neighbouring country.* By the end of the seventeenth century it 
had come to such decay that it was no more than a poor village. 
Its population 4939 sonls, in 1827, had in 1872 risen to 8065 soul 

Baer in 2074 houses. The town was prosperous, the houses on 
the whole well built and the people well-to-do with a considerable 
manufacture of coarse cotton cloth. Besides the gateways at the 
principal entrances and the remains of the line of city walls, o step 
well in the centre of the town said to be colder than the time o 

Mahmnd Begada, the Dhundia reservoir, and the Bhamaria® well on 
the way to Kaira are all objects of interest. ( The most beautifal 
remains are two tombs about one and a half miles east of the town, 
built in 1484 in honour of Mubérak Syed one of Mahmud Begada’s 
ministers. Exclusive ofthe porch the larger of these tombs is only 
ninety-four feet square and sixty feet high with fifty-two pillare and a 
marble floor. Though small there is a simplicity of plan, anda 
solidity and balance of parts rarely if ever surpassed in any Indian 
tomb. The details are graceful and suitable. Double verandahs 
and a screen of pierced stone-work of the very finest tracery give 
the seclusion and repose indispensable to a mausoleom. Hind 
it been built on a larger scale this tomb would rank among the 
first of its class.’ There are three inscriptions, religions and moral 
pre with no reference to the founder or the date of building. 
nthe tomb are two shrines, one of the prime minister the other of 


Syed Mirin his son, To the south of the tomb are three smaller 7 


shrines, one of the architect who built the tomb and the others-of 
Saif-ud-din and Nizim-ud-din brothers of Mirin Syed's mother, 
Besides the ordinary sub-division revenue and police offices ths 
town contains « post office and a dispensary. bo 





1 Bird's Gujarit, 299, 

: Gladwin's Ain-i-Akbari, IL. 64, 

4 ‘Thavenot Voyages, V. 97, 
Churchill IIT. 514, 


* Baldeus in 
* This well, now in ruins, is said to have been built by Mahmud pai us 
' Ferguson's Hist, of Indian 
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- Nadia’d, north lat. 22° 44’; east long. 73° 0’, a station on the 
Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway, is the largest town im 
the district. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century (1612) Nadidd was a 

town where the people made indigo? In 1639 its houses were 
od and it had some cotton and indigo manufactures.” In 1666 
it was a place of middle size where much cotton was made* Tn 
1775 it was one of the prettiest cities in Gujarit, nearly three miles 
round with a slight wall flanked at irregular distances by round 
towers. It had nine strong gates and a dry ditch round the walls. 
The people abont twelve thousand families, were chiefly occupied in 
weaving fine cloth and other cotton manufactures. They also cut 
and solsshed sr Sectbea! | stones. In revenge for its siding with 
Fatehsing Géikwar, Raghunathriiv in that year (1775) levied from 
the town a fine of £6000(Rs. 60,000).2 In 1805 it was handed over 
by the Giikwér to the British Government. In 1825 it was one of 
the largest towns in Gujardt, with fifteen thousand inhabitants.” 
In 1888 it carried ona considerable trade with Malwa and the interior 
a ROreng grain, drogs, gums and dye stuffs, and exporting cotton, 
coarse cloth, calicoes, tobacco, and coarse sugur.’ In 1847 it was 
a most thriving little town.* 

Except gateways at the chief entrances no signs of its town walls 
remain, Its nine entrances are Dabhani Bhagal ; Pinjani Bhagal ; 
Dumralnt Bhagal; Kolivad Bhagat; Chakldsi Bhagal; Salun 
Bhagal ; Marida Bhagal ; Rilodra Bhagal sand Ahmedabadi Bhagal. 
The town has five divisions or patie, Kakarkhad Pat; Kilidar 
and Haldd Pati; Lakhivad Pati; Chaklasi Pat, and Hiri 
Ratanji’s Pati. Besides the main divisions there are wards known 
by the names of particular caste or tribes. Of these the chief 

re Nagarvdd, the Nigar Brihman’s ward; Lekhavad and Aakar- 
kidd inhabited by rich Kanbi peasants; Santhni Pipli_ by 
Vanids ; Bhavsirvdd by calicoprinters; Mohoti Vohorvad an Nant 
Vohoredd by Bohorés; Desdt Vago by Deséis, or superior landed 
woprietors; Mohotu peru and Nanu para by Kanbi cultivators ; 
Wand am by Khedévél Brihmans; Gdsipura and Sakarkoi by 
Musalmins ; Mohota Bhateid and Nahna Bhatedd by Bhats or Rajput 





genealogists ; Malharpura by Révaliés, and Vaghrivdd by Vaghna. 


The 1872 census returns show a total population of 24,501 souls 
red in 9088 houses, of these 21,542, or 8774 per cent were 


Hindus ; 2994, or 12°19 per cent Musalmiins; and 15 Parsis. The 


details are: 2697 Brihmans; 21 writers, Brahma Kshatris, and 
Kéyasth Parbhus; 3150 Véniis and 232 Shrivaks, traders and 





1 Contrilated by Javerilil Umidshankar Ydjnik, Esquire, 
2 Kerr's Ve IX. 126. 
3 Mandelalo's oyantn, 78. | 
siveebes’ On, ae ty ba. ‘To pay the tax houses 1 of everything, th 
orbes’ Or, Mem. o pay the ' ea Were atr 1 of everythi a 
°© Heber's Travela, TL 146. 
T Trana. Bom. Geo. Soc. VI. 107. 
© Briggs’ Cities of Gujanishira, 352, 
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merchants ; 6478 Kanbis, cultivators; 124 Rajputs, cultivators; 60] _ 
Rachhias, vegetable growers; 105 Malis, gardeners ; 317 Bhivairs,) 
ealicoprinters ; 6 Ghanchis, oil-pressers ; 336 Sonis, gold and silver) 
smniths ; 424 Suthirs, carpenters; 407 Kanstirds, brass and copper) 
emiths; 189 Luhdrs, blacksmiths; 260 Darjis, tailors ; 184 Kadiyds, | 
bricklayers; 581 Barots or Bhits, bards; 367 Kumbhiirs, potters; 
305 Hajime, barbers; 64 Dhobhis, washermen; 257 Gols, rice 
pounders; 15 Bhiidbhunjids, grainparchers; 33 Marithés, labourers, 
and servants; 37 Marvidis, labourers; 170 Bhois, fishers and servants; | 
11 Kalals, liquor-sellers; 30 Rabdris, herdsmen; 1016 Kolis, culti- 
vators and labourers ; 680 Vighris, fowlers, hunters and labourers ;” 
5 Pomlds, labourers; 403 Mochis, shoomakers; 181 Chdmadifis, 
fanners; 499 Dheds, weavers and Inbourers; 60 Garndiis, Dheds’ 
priests; 452 Bhangiis, sweepers, and 484 religious beggars, aid | 
The Nadiéd traders are chiefly Véniés and Brihmans. Most of 
the leading merchants are local capitalists, Goods sold to distant is 
merchants, as tobacco to Milwa traders, are usually paid for in bills 
of exchange, the brokers or agents who act on beha f of the distant 
trader taking the risk. Bills are freely cashed up to £500 (Rs. 5000) 
and sometimes up to £1000 (Rs, 10,000), The ordinary currency ~ 
is the Babdshahi or Baroda rupee. The busy season lasts for about | 
six months from the middle of Niwas to the middleof May. For” 
sugar, butter, and other articles of food the marriage months, January ~ 
to May, are the busy time ; and for cotton and tobacco the harves 
months March to May. The chief exports are cotton, tobacco, 
cummin seed and mahuda grown in Nadifd andthe countryround,and = 
mustard, methi, rape, sarear,and other oil-seeds chiefly from Kapadvanj 
and Modiisa drawn to Nadidd as the local trade-centre. Cotton | 
and tobacco grown by rich cultivators pass from the producer direct to 
the exporter, while cummin and other seeds raised in poorer district) 
go through the hands of the village trader before the exporter buys) 
them. Tobacco, Nadiid’s chief export, goes not only to Central: 
India but through Bombay to the Persian Gulf, Aden, and Zanzibar.) 
Cotton, almost entirely of the three year short-staple, roji, sort goea ” 
to Bombay, and cummin seed to Bombay, and to Ahmedabad and other © 
parts of Gujarat. The manufactured articles exported from the town ~ 
are yarn, snuff, and dyed cloth. The steam spmning and weaving — 
factory opened in 1876 had, chiefly from a want of capital, to be 
closed m 1878. Snuff is prepared and exported by Vaéniés. Thechief 
imports are sugar, molasses, spices, cotton seeds, and piece goods.) 
Piece goods from Bombay, Surat, Broach, and Ahmedabad | 
penerally pass to the consumer direct from the importer. Tho ” 
imports that have increased most during the last twenty-five years © 
are piece goods, sugar, and sugarcandy. ‘The consumption of 
Manchester goods was formerly confined to the rich classes of towns- 
people. But the railway has placed these goods within easy reach ) 
of all and their use has spread not only to all townspeople but even, 
to well-to-do villagers. The finer sorts of Manchester piece goods 2 
are used by Bréhmans, Viniés, and other Hindus and upper clasa { 
Musalmans. The coarse sorts of English piece goods,and the coarse 
cloth woven in local hand-looms have to a great extent been super- 
seded by the produce of Ahmedabad and Bombay mills. Though 
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at lower prices, there still continues a fair sale for the finer produce of 
hand-looms. The consumption of molasses, sugar, and sugarcandy 
formerly confined to towns has of late spread to the rural parts of 
the district, and the imports of these articles forwhich Naduid 1s the 
local centre show a considerable increase. 

Except the bankers’ union, mahdjan samast, which in the matter 
of trade customs has considerable influence over the whole people 
there is no regular trade association. 

The chicf temples are the Santrém temple with large grounds 
where, at every full moon, a fair is held ; the temples of Nariyandev, 
Goséiji or Vallabhichirya, Sviminiriyan, Bhairav, *Kilka Mata, 
and Jain temples. ‘The water-supply, from many fresh water springs 
and pools, is fair, The chief ponds are Undeval and Ratna. Besides 
several rest-houses there are two sadavarts or charity places where 
Bee strangers visiting Nadidd are supplied with baked gram or 

our and uncooked grain, 

Nadiad, a municipal town had, in 1878, a revenne of £1608 
(Rs. 16,080). Besides the ordinary sub-division revenue and police 
offices the town is provided with a subordinate judge’s court, 

-office, and adispensary. Including the High School there were 
im 1877-78 eight Government schools with an average attendance 
of 1039 pupils. 

Wa'pa'd with a population of 5617 sonls lies fourteen miles 
west of the Visad railway stationin the A'nand sub-division, Till 
1869 Naépdd was a Mémlatdar's station. North of the village 18 a 
handsome pond said to have been built about 400 years ago by a 
Pathén named_Tazekhin Narpéli, governor of Petlid, The sides 


are of brick octagonal in shape about 600 yards round with m each » 


side a triangular flight of steps leading to the water. On the west 
is-an Jdga, or place of Id prayers, with a flight of granite steps 
leading to the Inke. Beyond the Idga along the ha, Hos traces 
of terraces and other buildings. At the end some steps lower than 
the bank a twenty-four arch causeway, eighty-six wants ibe and one 
and a half broad with brick side walls, stretches to a solid piece of 
masonry about twenty feet square in the centre of the lake. In the 
middle of this, on four stone pillars, is a small dome with the remains 
ofa few broken marble figures. In the wall on the north-east 
corner of the lake are three round openings, and from behind them 
to eatch the rain water two walled trenches stretch for 100 or 
150 yards in opposite directions with at the meeting point the 
remains of handsome stone trellis work. The well, rav, to the enat 
ofthe village, also the work af Tazekhin Narpdli was, m 1838, 
repaired by 4 Baroda merchant." 

Od, north latitude 22° 87'; east longitude 75° 10’, a town in the 
A'nand sub-division had, in 1872, 8 population of 8423 souls lodged 
in 2256 houses. | 

Tha'sra, north latitude 22° 48’; east longitude 79° 15°, the chief 
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lace in the sub-division of that name, five miles north of Dékor, 
had in 1872, a population of 3499 souls lodged in 1047 he hes, 
Besides the ordinary sub-division revenue and police offices the 


town is provided with a post office. “6 


Sa markha, north Jat. 22° 36’: east long. 73° 2", 0 town in the | 
A’nand sub-division had in 1872 a population of 5231 souls lodged 


in 1415 honses, 


Sandalpur, with, in 1872, a population of 2833 souls lodged in 
671 honses is situated in the pee | sub-division, The bank of the 
Mahi near thj village is said to have been the site of an ancient ity, 
of which some traces may still (1871) be seen,! rs i 

Sarsa, north Intitude 22° 33’; east longitude 73° 7’, a 
the A'nand sub-division had in 1872 a population of 5218 souls 
lodged in 1516 houses, be, 

Sili, with, in 1872, a population of 2920 sonls lodged im 725 
houses in the A’nand sub-division contains a splendid reservoir built 
between 1821 and 1824 by Balibéi, widow of Malhdr Narayan, am 
officer in the Géikwir’s service. The reservoir with a temple rest- 
house and well were estimated to cost £3000 (Rs. 30,000)2 _ H. 4° 

Umreth, north latitude 22° 41': east longitude 73° 9’, a station — 
on the Bombay Baroda and Central India ‘Railway had in 1826 
a population of 11,823 souls lodged in 3080 houses. In 1872 
the number had risen to 15,954, many of them Khedivil Brihmans, — 
lodged in 4997 houses, One of the largest and richest towns in the 
Kaira district, Umreth is provided with a sub-judge’s court and a 
post office. There were in 1878 five eanahs with an average — 
attendance of 538 pupils. “4 

Vadtal (Waerrat), about one and a half miles west of the Boriévi 
station on the Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway had in 1872 
4 population of 2826 souls lodged in 693 honses. ‘The interest of 
Vadtal is from its connection with the Gujarét Hindu reformer _ 
Sahajénand Svimi. This mana Lucknow Brahman, born about the 

ar 1780, came to Gujurdt in the heginning of the present century. ik 

> 


By lus character for holiness, and by the display of supernatural ? 
powers, he collected a large body of followers. An ascetic in life and fi 
a fierce denouncer of immorality especially among the priesthood, 
Sahajdnand made many enemies and for s timo was sul jected: to. + 
sis But his sufferings, kindling enthusiasm among his — 
followers, added to his power. About 1810 ho settled at Vadtal and 
from that time till his death in 1829 his influence steadily 
“Shee Accepting the ordinary Hindu theology and upholding 
the worship of Krishna, Sahajinand contented himself with trying 
to mend men’s ways by preaching mokaliey aaa holy living. Among 

the ay classes of Kathidwar he denounced riot and robbery, 

and among the rich traders of Ahmedabad and Kaira luxury and 








debauchery. For his followers he laid down roles for a life of F 108 
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ascetic rigour and self-denial. Dying childless Sahajinand was in 
1829 succeeded in the post of A’chirya or spiritunl leader by his 
nephew, who in turn was, in 1362, succeeded by his nephew tho 

present spiritual head. | 
Seen from the village of Vadtal the monastery forms a long row 
of buildings opening about the middle in a massive doorway 
approached by a flight of granite steps. This doorway leads into a 
uadrangle with a large temple in the centre. This temple, with 
little of interest either in form or ornament, has for its chief object 
of worship an image of Ranchodji or Krishna. Built in 1524 at a 
cost of about £7500 (Rs. 75,000), it is approached by a Might of stone 
steps and surrounded by a stone corridor. It is entered by three 
gates to the north, east, and south. Supported by fifty-six pillars 
the roof rises in three small and one large central dome the 
interiors covered with gay but tasteless paintings from scenes in 
Krishna’s life, Round the walls are shrines dedicated to Krishna 
under different forms. Among these is one sacred to Sahajénand 
the founder of the sect. This recess is furnished with a silvered 
bedstead, sukhsupa, and pillows with a richly crested turban laid 
on them, and by the bed a small stool with a pair of wooden pattens 
and a table witha metal water jug. Ina niche in one of the walls 
is a picture of the saint and the sont of the wall is adorned with 
copies of his foot marks. Of the buildings that enclose the quad- 
rangle those on the south side, plain two-storied houses, are resting 
pees for pilgrims. At the south-west corner is Sahajanand’s 
house where in an upper room are kept and shown to pilgrims his 
bed, his drinking vessels and his clothes. Near this are the build- 
ings allotted to Brahmachiris, the Brihman inmates of the 
monastery. The west side of the quadrangle is filled by a large three- 
storied building opening on the quadrangle, the groundfloor a hall 
where daily the members of the establishment meet for religious 
teaching, ‘The two upper stories are resting places for pilgrims at 
the time of the great half-yearly festivals. The whole of the north 
side is taken up with buildings paras to the palace of the 
A’charya or spiritual head. In one of these is a spacious hall or 
reception room. Behind the palace are the quarters set apart for 
devotees, sadhus, who are not Brihmans. The buildings on tho east 
are chiefly out-houses, stables, granaries and places for grinding 
grain. North-west of the centre quadrangle is a large garden and 
| the main entrance some blocks of 


* pilgrims’ rest-houses. 


i => = 


The nominal head and manager of the Vadtal monastery is the 
A’charya. But as great part of his time is spent in visiting the eleven 
branch churches the practical management is in the hands of a 
steward, kothdri, Besides providing for pilgrims and arrangi 

and control from 500 to 1000 persons. I inmates belong to three 
classes, Brahmachdris, devotees of the Brihman caste ; Sadhus 
devotees of the Vania and Rajput castes ; and Palas, devotees of the 
cultivating, artisan, and labouring classes. No members of the Dhed, 
Chamér, and other degraded classes, and no woman of any caste are 
admitted. For most of the inmates the ordinary daily routine is the 
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rform other necessary duties, prepare themselves for early serviea, 
This service held st six in the large western hall is conducted by 
the A’chirya or some other teacher. It generally lasts from six ti 
eight, From eight to twelve the inmates sre at work, study in the 
cease of some and with others labour for the common good. At. 
noon all dine, the Brahman devotees sitting by themselves. Tha 
food of all is millet, wheat, and rice mixed in one dish. In. 


the amount there is no stint, but except on p iegca occasions, condi-— 
b 


ments such as sugar, molasses, and butter do not form part of the 
daily meal. After dinner there is another short lecture and then 
rest for an hour and a half. At three all come together and remain 


(Chapter 4 same. Rising at dawn they dress and, except those who cook or 





till sunset listening to religious teaching. The next hour is devoted 
to the worship of the gods in the temple. After worship tha ~ 


t hall again fills and religions teaching goes on till eight or half- 
Sak ais The sick and weakly then leave for supper, the rest 


remaining till eleven when, except a few of the more zealous who — 


continue to pray or study, all go to bed. The devotees do not at any” 
one time stay long at Vadtal. The Brahmacharis or Brihman 
devotees are sent to officiate in some of the subordinate Svami 
Nariyan temples ; the Sddius or Vinia and Rajput devotees move 
about the coantry collecting offerings of money and grain to ba 


taken back to Vadtél, And the Palas or low caste devotees — 


accompany their leader in his tours and visita to branch churches. 
During the year two great religious gatherings are held one om 
Chaitra Sui Vth (April) and the other on Kartik Sud 15th (Novem- 
ber). The first in honourof the birth of Sahajanand lasts for eight, 
and the second in honour of his father for six days. On both of 
these occasions about 20,000 pilgrims chiefly from Gujarit and 
Kithiiwar attend. Minor fairs with from one thousand to three 
thousand visitors, are held in August, September and October. 
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Tre Panch Mahils, or five sub-divisions, lyin between 22° 30 Chapter L. 
and 23° 10’ north latitude, andgf3° 35' and 74° 10’ east longitude, Description. 
have a total area of 1595 square miles and a population of 240,743 — * 
souls or 151 to the square mile, Of £26,559 (Rs, 2,68,590) the 
total realizable land revenue, £26,841 (Rs. 2,685,410) were recovered 
before the close of the year ending 31st July 1877. 

The five sub-divisions of the Panch Mahils, tying in the extreme = Boundaries. 

it, form two groups separated by a hilly and forest-clad 
Bértya state, varying in breadth from about nine miles 
the north to thirty in the south. The western group, the"larger 
of the two, comprises the sub-divisions of Godhra mm the north and 
Kalol, including the petty division of H 
the Kaira district beyond the Mahi to the north-west, this group 
is surrounded by native territory; Baroda h 
west, Bariya to the east, and Lunavada and 
eastern group is composed of the Dohad sub-division with, in the 
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north, the petty division of Jhélod. Bériya lies on the south-west - 
and west, Lundivdida and Sunth on the north-west, the Meywir state P 
of Kushalgad on the north and north-east, and the Malwa stat . 
Jémbua on the east and south-east. | - 


The district is égr admitiistrativ 
sub-divisions including two petty divisions. These as shewn in the 
following summary have on an average an area of 531 square miles, 
239 villages, and 80,248 inhabitants. . 
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The western division is a plain, rising gradually to the east, little 
cnt into by rivers, and except by some small hills in the north, and — 
in the south where at Champiner the great Pivigad peak rises 2700 | 
feet hich, broken only by occasional granite-topped mounds. It. 
forms three belts,a northern, a middle, and a southern. In the north, 
about twenty miles bread, lies Godhra, in parts rich and well tilled | 
but on the whole wild and rudely cultivated, much of it covered with, 
brushwood and forest, and inthe north and east broken by bare 

tches of granite rock, or rising into peaks of curiously piled) 
Sranite boakists, Bouth if Godhita’ iit lends of Kélol form a. 
central belt about ten wiftcs broad, highly tilled, with rich brick- | 
built villages, their lands laid out in hedyred fields studded with; 
mango and mafuda groves, and matked by rows of palmyra palms | 
whose heads rise quaintly from a growth of banian and pipal that)” J 
clings to and hides their stems. South of Kaélol the cst grows 
gradually wilder till, after about eight miles, near Hilol t a { : 
breaks into the spurs and ridges that centre in the massive hill of 
Paévigad. So far the villages are rich and well built, surrounded 
by carefully kept fields, Butnear the spurs of Pivégad ond south- 
east about fifteen miles more tothe borders of Jiamboghoda, except 
in thé western villages and in a few hamlets and forest clearings, 
the country is untilled and unpeopled, covered by a low growth of 
forest timber, # 

Across the rough wooded belt of Bariya land and higher by ~ 
seven or eight hundred feet than the Godhra plain, Jhilod im the 
north and Dohad imthe south form a compact block about forty” 
miles from north to south and twenty from east to west. The 
surface of the country is waving, broken by many water courses, and 

y a succession of low abrupt and rugged stony ridges, separated 
beri rich moist valleys, broad in the north and narrower to the south. ° 
Except on the sides of some of the higher hills, the uplands and” 
valleys are opener and less wooded than im western division, 
Thongh somewhat bare and much of it waste, the country, well” 
supplied with water both in streams and pools, is not wanting im” 
beauty. In the cold season, ona back ground of soft well wooded” 
hills, rich deep-green stretches of gram and wheat, unbroken by” 
hedgerows, are studded with mounds and knolls, some clad with 
bs mboo and brushwood, others bare and capped with masses of 
dana : ] 








ing snow-white quartz. Here and there are compact well 
built villages. But more striking are, on rising ground, each near 
its own plot of land, the scattered dwellings of Bhils enclosed by 
Sr dager cope anaes Later in she season the gold” 
of the ripening wheat fields is, along the edges of streams, fringed 
by belts of bright white or whito and ay poppies, scl in the | 
hot months, though baked and bare, the land is in many places 
relieved by the brilliant scarlet masses of the khdkhra or Butea’ 
frondosa. During the rainy season the whole co untry is fresh. : 
In Dohad are several low steep ridges and in Godhra some granite- 
topped mounds and rocks. But See aay hill is Péivigad, the chief 
cua and one of the places of greatest interest, in eastern 
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Pévigad' about twenty-five miles sonth of Godhra and by road 
twenty-nine miles east of Baroda can, over a long distance, be clearl 
seen from the Bombay and Baroda railway? Nearer at hand wit 
its far stretching _ the hill, about twenty-six miles round, rises 
with massive but clear cut outline about 2500 feet above the plain.? 
Its base and lower slopes are thick covered* with rather stunted 
timber. But its sainees and centre crest are on the south, west, 
and north, cliffs of bare trap, too steep for trees. ‘Less inaccessible 
the eastern heights are wooded and topped by massive cece 
walls and bastions rising with narrowing fronts to the scarped roc 
that crowns the hill. According to the local story, in s bygone age 
a valley ran where Piivigad now stands, On the high ground 
Beeson g the valley lived an ascetic Vishvimitra Rishi. He ow ned 
a cow, the famous Kamduha, gifted with speech and an unfailing store 
of milk. Grazing on the brink of the hollow she one day slipped and 
unable to climb the steep sides filled the valley with milk and so 
swam home, Learning what had happened the holy man, to prevent 
another mischance, prayed that the valley might be fill His 
prayer was granted, the gods sending so large a hill that three 
quarters of it filled the hollow. The rest standing out of the plam 
was called the quarter-hill, Pavagad. 

The firat historic reference to Pivagad is from the bard Chand, 
who, in the account of Bhim Dev L of Anhilvida (1022-1072), 
speaks of Rim Gaur the Tudr as Pivé’s lord.’ ‘The enrliest authentic 
account is, about 1300, ita acquisition by Chohénm Rajputs, fugitives 
from Ranthdmbhor (1299-1300) in Mewar before the army of 


“Alé@nud-din Khilji, The Chohdn chiefs, of whom the names only 


have beam preserved, continued to hold the hill tall it was taken from 
them by Sultén Mahmud Begada in 1484. Before Mahmud’s 
victory the Musalman kings of Ahmedabad had more than once tried 
atid failed to take the fort. Of the first of these attempts, m 1418 
(821 H.) during the reign of Sultén Ahmed L., no details except 
the fact of its failure remain. About thirty years later 1450-1452 
(853-855 H.) Sultén Ahmad’sson Muhammad Shih s0 closely 
invested the fortress that the garrison was only saved by a diversion 
made in their fayour by Mahmud Khilji of Malwa." After about 
thirty years (1483, 17th March’) Mahmod Begada laid siege to the 
fort. Hefusing to accept any terms except a surrender and preventing 





tA af the Pavagad fort in given at the end of the chapter, This account 
of Piven is partly taken from jor Watson's article (Ind. Ant LXITL 1-9) 
| yrs papers kindly supplied by the Adjutant General of the Hombay 


Army. tthe greater part is from details gathered on the apot by Mr, Acworth. 
Pavia wae in i tiasnpliiass Pivakgad or the fire bill — Minor ‘Wotan: Janu 
1879, Mr. Forbes' form Puvangad the castle of the winds (Has Mila 285) is eeldom used 
? Before their fall (1819) Pavagnd though more than sixty miles off waa visible 
from the minareta of the Ahmedabad Jama mosque.—Trans, Bom, Lit. Soc. L 140, 
® Bom. Lit Boo. L. 140. Captain Haig, Great Trig. Survey, 1874, gives 2727 feet 
as the height above mean sea level, 
é Ptolemy's (150) Hi —- and Tingar have been supposed to be Pivigad. 
—Asiatic b hi A. | ML. 
a _ Mila, 72. Tod's Translation of the passage is differont.—Annals of Rajasthan, 
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the Sultan of Malwa from helping the besieged, Mahmnd after, ~ 
yearanda half had so far advanced his positions that they overlook 7 
the fortress. In the early dawn, when sccording to their custot 
the garrison left the walls to bathe, Kivim-ul-mulk with a party 
picked men scaled the fort, driving the Rajputs within the inne 
wall. Later inthe same day Mahk Ayaz Sultini, another of Mahmn 
captains, passing through a breach in the western wall gained 
® position that commanded the great gate. An attempt to disl 
Malik Avdz failed and the besieged in despair, burning their wives 
and children, divided into two parties, one retiring to the upper fort 
and the other under command of the chief and his minister remaining : 
below. At dawn the Musalmins forced open the great gate and | 
cat down the defenders, their leaders falling wounded into the Sultén’s | 
hands (17th Nov. 1484), The garrison of the upper fortress soon 7 


after surrendered.’ The bard’s stories of Musalmin attemptson | 
Chimpaner tell how Shri Jaysingh Dev the Patai Raval,’ once at the: 
time of the nine night, navrat, festival went to see the women of 
his capital dance and sing. Among the women was one of greab — 
beauty, and the chief, overcome by the sight of her, caught hold of 
her robe. But she, for it was the goddess Kali, turning in anger 
cursed him telling him that his kingdom would soon pass away, 
Not long after Java Lovo, the son of a Chimpdner Brahman, saw 
Mahmud the Ahmedabad Sultan ride past Paivagad and, as he rode, 
look to the hill and clutch his Pidciekiate Hastening to his chief Jéva 
warned him that the Sultén would soon come against Pivégad, 
Sending the lad to Ahmedabad to watch the Sultén, Jaysingh made 
ready to defend his fort strengthening it by five barriers, water, — 
wood, stone, mud, and forest. At Ahmedabad Java kept watch, 
One day he saw the Sultdn at his window look across to Pévaégat ae 
and clutch his moustache. Hastening to Pivagad he told the chief 4 
that the Sultiin was coming. All was made ready and though backed 
by 500,000 men and resolute enough to keep up the blockade for 
twelve years Mahmud was at last forced to make peace without — 
taking the fort. Asking how the Raval was so ready to meet him he fe 
was told Jivya’s story and raised him to be his minister. This tala 

ay perhaps refer to the attempt and failure of the first Muhammad 
(1450). Another of the songs tells how in 1485 (1541 S.) the Pati 
Raval gave up his life when Muhammad Shah the Great took 
ail mmad Shah 7 


mn 4 


ee 








On gaining possession of the hill Mahmud added to the defences 
both of the upper and lower forts, and for the first time fortified the — 
top plateau making it his citadel, Mauliya or Lord of the Hill? — So 





,) According to Musalmin historians they surrendered in three d is ‘The Hinds 
“gig egg ding yb eer se a blockade of twelve yearean ia: Mila, 257. 
: | r it 7 1 abil . cng 7 a F : = = ; —£ ho a 
Raval lord of Piva. —Ina. Ant. LXIIL a ahs action for Pévapati Hy , ie 
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woman were but to hurl a stone from the top of the fort all the men 
in the world could not carry on the siege. =f spite of its strength 
before fifty years were over the hill was again taken. This time (1535) 
the besiegers were the Moghals under command of the Emperor 
Humayun (1531-1556). Incited by the hope of gaining Sultan 
Bahidur Shih’s (1526-1536) treasure stored in the fort, and helped 
by the desertion of Rumi Khién,! one of Bahddar’s chief engingers, 
Humayun pressed the siege, Réja Narsingh Dev and Ikhtiyaér 
Khan holding out pega on their sovereign’s behalf. Surprised 
pe awarens sudden approach the garrison had been forced to 
spike and leave half way up the hill an immense gun known as 

e Bahédur Shéhi2 Repairing the gun Rami Khan directed it 
against the fortifications, breaking down a gateway with the firat and 
rooting up a great tree close by with the second shot, But among 
the besieged a European engineer Faring Khan, a Musalmin 
convert, served his gun with such skill that the shot striking the 
cannon burst it in pieces. His chief siege gun disabled, Humayun’s 
efforts to storm the hill failed. Some time aftera band of Kolis sent 
down by the besieged for supplies fell into the hands of the Musalman 
outposts, To save his life one of them offered to point out a secret 
pe up the hill. The path was tried and by the help of iron bars 
driven into it, the rock was scaled and the fortress entered." The 
garrison taken by surprise were routed, some of them throwing 
themselves over the walls. Others, among them the commander 
Ikhtiyér Khan, retired to the citadel or top ae ay but on the offer 
of honourable terms capitulated, August 1535 (7 Safar 042 H.) 
Very shortly afterwards (1535) on the recovery of his power by 
Béhadur Shh, Tardi Beg the officer m charge for Humdéyun in spite 
of its strength and the abundance of munitions evacuated Pivagad.* 
Fight years later 1543 (950 H.) when Sultan Mahmud II. threw off 


pete ces control he moved against Pavagad where Darya Khan 


had! his women and treasure. The young king pressed the siege 
with vigour and courage, and the garrison making only a half-hearted 


defence the lower fort was taken. Gab the commander retiring to 
the citadel or top plateau was captured and sent prisoner to Surat. 


Thirty years later (1573) on the flight of Shah Mirza, who had held it 
for a short time, Pavigad foll into the hands of the Emperor Akbar. 
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For about 150 years the fort was held by an Imperial garrison tll 
1727 it was surprised by Krishnéji the ‘foster son af antéji i< 
Bande. Krishndéji made Paviigad his head quarters and issuing 
it, caused great disorder in Gujarit and made raids into ¥ § 
and as far as Jhélor. He seems to have kept the fort till it was take ‘ 
by Sindia, probably between 1761 and 1770. Strongly garrisoni 

it Sindia held Pavagad till in 1803 (17th Septstaber) a a stall British 
foree commanded by Colonel Woodington breached the donble 1 | 
near a tower at the east corner of the inner fort to the left of the * 
Budhiya Gate and forced the garrison to capitulate. 2 Restored tohim — 

in 1804, Pavigad continued with Sindia till in 1853 (August ie P| 
was made over to the British Government. 


The following details show the present state of its fortifications: 
The chief objects of interest at the base of the hill are on the le ma ay 
slopes of the north-east spur the ruins of Rajput Fi ete and at 
the foot of the south cliff caves till lately the dwelling of 
Hindu ascetics. About three and a half miles from Hilo e 
the cart road close to the south-west corner of the walls of Musa alman 
Chéampéner, the hill-path strikes south across a rough wooded stone 
strewn tract. The distance from the cart road to Kaélka Mata’s: 
on the highest peak of the hill is about three miles, two of them t 
the hill side, the third along the flat hill top.2 The path, creeping 
up the eastern spur though rough in places, is nowhere too rug zed 7 
for apalanquin, After rather less than half a mile the first line 6 i 
fortifications is entered by the Atak gate, once double bat now with | 
its outer gate in ruins. This line of fortification, the historic Lome 
Fort, is a massive stone wall with strong bastions stretching across 
the less precipitous parts of the eastern spur. The present wall 
seems to have been built by Sindia. In 1803 it was passed by the 
English without opposition.’ Inside the Atak gate are the ruins of 
the Medi or Hinna Palace and the Medi or Himna pond, a deep 
square pond, its flights of stone steps in ruins but still folie water 
even in the driest seasons. It was here in 180 that the English 
battery was placed.’ About half a mile further the Mohoti bia 





1 ‘The date has has not teen traced: In. 1760 Pavignd was in Sindia’s hands (Grsib 
Dmff, 432), In 18)5 a British force seems aval have thar at Champiner and to to have 
pent an advance party to the tavens—Tepacl wins shots were fired; but no extreme 
theasn ‘Nixon's account of Champainer, 1815, — 

vals oe 1805, A oe spelling Bodhiya, hes heen given as it is now: ott 
wri thimmadan historians write it Buria. Of the value — 
oe the hill te tpt he ics spisione fe military officers seem to differ, Capt, lmnsterville 


(1824, L2th October) thought like Colonel Woodington that it commanded the main. 
fort. But Capt. Nixon (1815) thought guna on the hill top would be useless as the — 
was 00 steep that they conld never be pointed low cat om ih 
'Thia ia Mr. Acworth’s (1878) estimate alter jad, tances on the a ‘i 
Mr. Acworth walked from the bottom of the hill to Ralka Mate temple ta 
minutes. Some af the carly accounts, Trans, Bom. Lit. Soe, —— and Bor, 
Gov, Sel,, XXIII, 33 give six m But Capt. Nixon (1815) 8 the ¥ | 
of the house we stayed i im at Champiner the sound of a gun 
waa heard six seconds after seeing the flash, that & distance of ab out 22 
caper Bs day's ring several of the abot went over the town, 
When Capt. Nixon (1515) wrote it was conpletely in van Capain Nisa 


account of imo Scher pet ny apa 
a pond with brushwood to the left. hws 





ee The The battery was placed cloas to 
nea eongh to the fort to effect every object.—Col. Kenny, Kaira, 2nd March 
‘ =~ alae ‘ 
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Great Gate gives entrance t h the second line of defence. This 
gateway is a most formidable ‘ortification the path winding im the 
rock through four gates each commanding the one below it. The 
lowest of the four is called the Budhiya or Spear-but Gate and 
the highest, about 150 feet above, the Bhaélipul or Spear-head 
Gate. Massive walls connect the gates and from the Bhélépul 
Gate sweep up to the line of fortification that stretches acroas the 
crest of the spur. Beyond the Mohoti Gate the path, for about 200 
ogee lies over level ground with a high ridge on the left, crowned 
ny a strong wall pat back from the Mohoti Gate to the third 
line of defence. This third line of defence is passed through the 
Sadan Shih Gate) a winding passage cat through the solid rock 
crowned with towering walls and bastions and crossed by a double 
Hindu gateway, the lower nearly perfect, the upper in ruins. 
Tt was to the left of these strong gates that in 1803 the walls 
were breached. From the vagae on the Medi pond the wall was 
broken down in two places. The breach in the outer wall ina 
tower to the left of the Budhiya Gate was nearly complete and that 
‘1 the inner wall to the left of the Bhdlipul Gate was complete.’ 
The breach in the outer wall has been repaired; that im the inner 
. wall is still easily seen. 

The chief remains on the hill lie within the Sadan Shah gateway. 
From the gate a path leads off the main road 100 yards to the right, 
to the head of a ravine that ends in a cliff several hundred feet deep. 
Near the edge surrounded by a strong round stone wall with one 
narrow opening is a small cruciform cut-stone chamber completely 
shut in. Through chinks in the wall a grave ts seen where according 
to local story a Rajput princess was buried alive. Beyond this 
tomb on the edge of the cliff are the remains of a Sat Mehel or 
esven-storied Palace.’ Of the seven stories four were above ground 
‘and three cut one below the other in the face ofthe cliff. The four 
upper stories are in ruins, But down the face of the cliff, command- 
ing a wide view across a deep valley, runs a covered stone staircase 
and inside of the staircase, one below the other, three chambers 
each about etene feet square, with three pillars on each side, tho 
roof domed, and the cornice slightly ornamented. The lowest 
chamber hangs over the cliff at a pomt where two scarps meet at 
right angles. Beyond the deep valley to the west of the Sit Mehel, 
_g spur stretches north falling to the plain in steep terraces just 
above Shakar Khian’s lake. Across this ridge runs an old wall and 
other remains of fortifications known as the Julan Bndan gates. 
Above them on an outstanding point of the same spur are two more 
buildings, the Négar Havelt or Nagar Bréhman’s Palace, It was along 








1 This is the camo Sadan Shih whose shrine is on the spire of Kilka Matdi's temple. 
As. An. Reg. 1503, 38; Col. Kenny, Kaira, 22nd March 1515, 

- 9 Mr. Acworth, Qist March 1879. . | 

4 This building is also calle the Chémpivati or Champa Rinina and the Kavera 
Jahverina ; Ft is eaid to have been the palace of « favourite queen. Major 
“Wateon thinks it was meant for the ladies of the cendna to seo hunts from.—Ind. 
Ant. LXIIL Mr. Acworth adds; it is said to have been built by two brothers-in-law 
of one of the Patdi Ravals, robbers who had an underground passage from the 
Sadan Shih gate to the Khund river at ModSer i Ma oth near the Sadan Shab 
gate and at 4 pur the openings of » passage may still be seen, 
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this spur that in 1805, when the walls were breached, the bulk of 
the garrison escaped.' at > 
Returning to the main track, about 100 yards above the Sadar a 
gate is, on the left, the Machi Haveli or Terrace Palace, a woot J 
building where Sindia’s commandant used to live, and where a small ‘ 
police party is now posted. Close by, on the right, are the rains a a | 
a fine stone building the old Machi Haveli. Further on is ay id 
with at one end the ruims of a brick mosque and near it the ch 
Kuva or Five wells, four of them ruined the fifth im good oneal 
yielding excellent water. About a quarter of a mile above the Méchi 
eae is the Makai Kothdrka Darvdja, or the Maize Store Gate, with — 
strong defences on either side overlooking the approach. Inside of 
the gate on the left are three large domes the Makdi Kothidre Bi 
maize granaries and on the level top of the south-east ripe 
by rocks at least 1000 feet high and joined to the hi nly by. a 
narrow neck, are a ruined gateway, old buildings, and a line of 
enclonige several covered reservoirs. These are the ruins of the, 
palace Sf Jaysingh Dev the last of the Pétai? Ravals (1484). At the 
end of the spur is a small shrine of Bhadra or the propitious Kali. 


This plateau and the hill side as far down as the Budhiya rs 
‘a pleasant place with eprings, ponds and green trees’ formed t 
upper fort ken by Mahmud Begada in 1484.% The top latest. 
some 1500 feet higher, was at that time unfortified or protected only 
by asingle gate. Except that gate the defences were originally 
built ‘tty Mahmud Begada’s engineers who, fortifying its pipe | 
with the greatest skill, made the upper platean their citade = 
it Mauliva or Lord of the hill. Fora quarter of a mile above thi al = 
Makai Kothirka Darvdja the ascent is very steep, then comes & 
moat or deep-cut cleft called from the moveable beams laid acrosd— 
it the Pdtidpul or Plank Gate. After about a quarter of a mile che 
foot of the scarp of the upper plateau is reached. Along its foot 
for nearly 400 yards the path zigzags to the Tira or Star Gate, 
Then steps cut in the rock mount the scarp for about 100 yards @ and 
lead to a square building on the edge of the cliff. This building — 
with two gates, the Suraj or Sun Gate in front and the Nayar Khana 
er Dram Gate behind, originally built Mahmud Begada’s 
engineers, was with all other works above the Pétia chasm destroy The 
by the English in 1803 and afterwards built by H. H. Sindia* The 
outer gute contains stones taken from Jain temples and the 1 
“eeleg in form « Agana gse arch. On either side of the Nog 
a entrance the edge of the upper platean is b sa 
feet wall, and on all other parts sealed wR pe cliff a 
200 feet high, needs no artificial help. ae 
_ Within the Nagir Khana Gate, is the Musalman citadel or Manliga ya 
an irregular oblong plateau about a mile from north to a 
rhe aman to west. Much of it is uneven ' 


— 
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tillage, with but few trees and covered with large basalt boulders. 


The chief object of ‘nterest is at the south rising from a cluster of 
Banian trees and prickly pear and carinda bushes a rocky peak about 
950 feet high, At its foot is a small reservoir and up its side runs 
a flight of 226 steps said to have been built about a hundred years 
ago by Mahadaji Smdia. At the top is the temple of Kalka Mats 
with, in its chief shrine, three images, Kalka Mat& in the centre, 
Méha Kali on her right, and Bechara Mata on her left, Except for ite 
rich marble floor, presented about twenty years ago by the minister of 
Limbdiin Kathidwar, the'temple probably about 160 years old is small 
and plain. On its spire + the shrine of Sadan Pir a Musalmiin saint, 
still held in respect.' Kilka Maté’s chief worshippers are Kolis and 
Bhils. But especially on the full moon of Ohaitra, April, and at 
Dasara, October, there are large meetings of Hindus of all classes. 
Coming down Kiilka Maté’s peak and turning to the west of the 
plateau, the path skirting the edge passes along the brink of preci- 
pices scarped in many places right down to the plain. On the west 
side of the hill are seven massive brick and mortar Musalmin domes 
called the Nav Lakh Kothdrs or Nine Lac Granaries each of them 
a room about twenty-one feet square. Along the north over rough 
uneven ground are remains of ponds and reservoirs, and on the east, 
when the circle of the plateau is completed, some sinall but finely 
earved Jain temples. 

The railway has reduced its value as a sanitarium. But for 

lnropeans stationed in the Panch Mahdls and Baroda, Paiva 
is during the hot season 1 most refreshing change from the plams. 
The hill top is well supplied with water from a spring about half 
way down near the line of the lowerfort. During the hot season of 
1889 with the temperature at 105° in Baroda, in the granaries on 
the top of Pivagad the thermometer on the warmest day id 
not rise above 87° and on other days was not more than 89. In 
the open air the readings somewhat less carefully taken, shewed an 
extreme maximum of 97° and an ayeneee maximum of 94°. During 
the whole time a constant breeze blew from the south-west.* 

- Both the eastern and western divisions drain into the Mahi. In 
Godhra and Kalol the streams flow west falling directly into it. 
In Jhélod and Dohad the slope is north-east, the water draining 
into the Anis one’ of the Mali’s tributaries. ‘The district is w 
supplied with water from ponds and streams. The Mahi the only 






1 Kiliké's shrine is mentioned as a place of pilgrimage ! 
kings, Rds Mala 159 ; ber worship is referred to in an im t The 
pee ei would scem tu be of later date bailt probably after the captare of the 


Kuintdji Kadam (1727). The anthor of the Mirat-j-Ahmadi (1746-1763) 
mentions the temple of Kalka vani and the shrine of Sadan Shih on its 4 
end of the temple spire seems to have been removed to make room for the shrine 
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large river forms, for eighteen miles, the west boundary of the Gos ra) 
sub-division. During this part of its course the Mahi, with in the 
hot season a stream two feet deep and about fifty yards wide f 
between sloping alluvial banks seldom more than twenty feet hig 
On account of the broken ground along ita banks its water is : 
used for irrigation. In Godhra the Panam on its way north tod 
Mahi, passing through the east of the sub-division, isa very con seal 
able stream, at times during the rains most difficult to cross. aia 
Kilol the Karad passing west to the Mahi between banks from for 
to fifty feet high, at all times with a running stream and many 
wide pools, is unfordable during the rains. About two miles from 
Kilol it ia spanned by a three-arched bridge, each arch seventy-six? 
feet wide. Of minor streams that cease to flow in the hot weather thal 
Kun through the centre of Godhra, the Meari to the south of Godhray 
town, and the Goma close by the town of Kalol rise in the highlands) 
weat of the Panam valley and after courses of not more than fifty miles! 
fall into the Mahi. The Vishvaimitri taking ita rise from Pava 
passes south by Baroda city to join the Dhidhar. The Devnadi fn 
the Bariya hills, also an affiuent of the Dhadhar, Eee twenty m lea | 
south through Hilol. In the east the only river of any size is the — 
This rising in Malwa runs north over a rocky bed along the onat'a 
Dohad and Jhdélod and fallsinto the Mahi at the extreme north-enst: 
corner of the district. A considerable stream during the rains, 1m hi 53 7 
hot season it ceases to flow, dwindling into a row of Is. a 
and Jhalod are better supplied with streams which hold water) 
throughout the year and are readily available for water-lift irrigation” 
asin many places their banks overhang. Of minor streams, alb 
with rocky beds, are the Damaj on which Dohad stands, the Khan,! _ 
Kali, Gungiri, Kanari, Barod, and the Machan on which dh 
stands. wets ; 


The west is well supplied with ponds and reservoirs, five of t 

in Godhra and one in Kailol of special size. Of the Godhra J 
reservoirs that at the town of Godhra has an area of seventy acta i 
On the Dohad road about twelve miles east of Godhra is the 
lake covering 110 acres and said never to have been dry and to 
a pillar in the middle visible only in seasons of extreme drougl 
The third, 120 acres in area, is at Shera about twelve miles north oF 
Godhra, and the fourth, eighty-seven acres, isat Kamliv. At Maliv 
about. five miles east of Kalol, covering 133 acres, is an embanked 
and masonry built reservoir provided with aluices, and waterin. a 
large stretch of rice land. In the east the hills and valleys of Dohad 
and Jhdlod are well suited forstoring water. They contain many 
pace most of them natural but some of them banked and masonry” 












it. Doring the hot season the smaller ponds aro but ) 
of the larger hold water throughout the eons, The dry: bat soa ? 
at Dohad, one of the largest, has strong masonry walls, flights of ” 
stone steps at two ends, and a masonry outlet for waste water. ce 


Except in its south-west corner, no detailed "Th the onstert into ‘the. , 
er 
2 


it 


reo ogy of aoe Panch Mahals has bean made, 
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trap, schist, limestone, millstone, grit and marble in small quantities.’ 
In the western division near Godhra all the surface rocks are meta- 
morphic, and in other places metamorphic rocks alternate with beds of 
nartzite sandstone. ‘The geological survey of the south-west of the 
district shows two chief geological features, the great trap rock of 
Payigad and a group of semi-metamorphic beds chiefly quartzite or 
quartzite sandstone. Pavigad is believed to be the remains of a range 
of trap that stretched south to the Rajpipla hills. It is not easy to 
understand how except by the force of the sea the whole large inter- 
yening tract can have been cleared of trap. A very slight change of 
land and sea level would flood the plain country round Pavégad, and 
it is possible that at one time the hill was anisland. Unlike those to 
the south-east, the Pavégad traps lie perfectly Hat. Their mineral 
character is in many er peculiar. Of the numerous terraces below 
the upper flat of the hill, some are ordinary basaltic lava flows. But 
many are of a light purple clay rock rare in other places. Some- 
what cherty in appearance and generally with small crystals of 
lassy felspar this rock is sometimes mottled pore and grey. It 
is almost always distinctly marked by planes o lamination parallel 
to the stratification sometimes so finely as to be more like an ordinary 
shale than a volcanic rock. In spite of this these beds seem at 
times to pass into basaltic trap, and one form of basalt with crystals 
of y felspar has weathered edges much like this purplish shaley 
fhe formation of these beds is not easy to explain. They 
often look like voleanic ash. And, though their highly laminated 
structure seems due to deposition in water it 1s in places irregular 
and the beds containing pumice could hardly occur in under-water 
formations. They may be flows of very thin volcanic mud or their 
ssent character may in part at least be due to changes after 
consolidation, Similar beds are very rare among traps and no other 
instance of their development on so large a scale has been observed 
in Western India.* 


The other chief feature of the geology of the south-west corner of 
the district, the group of quartzite sandstone beds, has been traced 
for about twenty miles east of Pavagad and for seven or eight miles 
south of Champaner. The other beds are mostly slates, conglome- 
rates and limestones, ferruginons bands occasionally occurring. 
Some of the limestones are highly crystalline ; in one place near 
Kadval they were found to contain actinolite ; in other places, a3 
near Sarajpur they were quite unaltered. All the rocks susceptible 
of cleavage sre highly cleaved, the planes in general oe about 
west 16°- 20° north. Some of the slate - ose so fissile that 
it might probably be used for roofing. e conglomerates are 
Jsartas ean most distinctive beds in the group. They are well 
seen about Jhabdn on the road between Surajpur and Jambughoda. 
The matrix is in general a coarse gritty sandstone containing pebbles 
and boulders often one and sometimes three feet in diameter of 





*Mr, Blandford. Mem, Geo, Sur, VIL 3, 181-152, 
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granite, quartzite, taleose slate, and crystalline limestone. | 
taleose slate, of which some of the pebbles are com , 1s scarcel 
more metamorphosed than the Chimpéner beds t emeelvot. i 
quartzite boulders are the largest. The limestone pebbles are very 
numerous and as they are dissolved on the surface by exposm - p 
the weather, the hollows which contained them remain empty, s 
ve a peouliar vesicular appearance to the rock. Some of th 
oe of the pebbles contaim siliciovs laminm. Clontagied 
frequently apparent in these pebbles, though it 1s but rarely — 
distngdichable inthe sandy matrix. At one place near A‘nandpur tha 
matrix of the conglomerate appeared to be a perfect breccia, a mins — 
ture of angular fragments of black slatey mlicious rock and coarse” 
sandstone, both containing pebbles. This was near the junction of 
conglomerate with slatey beds, the latter apparently the newer, The 
rocks appear to have been much crushed. ‘hey look as if angular 
fragments of slate had become mixed with sandstone, and then | 
reconsolidated. But the granite and quartzite pebbles show no ; 
ofviolence. Very little can beascertained of the sequence of the 
The slate, limestones, and quartsites of Surajpur are evidently high in 
the series ; they appear to rest upon the Page ain of Jhabén 
these again upon the quartzites of Ndrukot and Dandie. 
Judging from the extent of alteration the Surajpur beds are et 
the group. But no base is seen, unless the quartzites of the southern 
patch rest upon granite about Manikpor. These quartzites much” 
resemble those of Narukot. It is often almost impossible to ix 
where the Champdner beds pass into metamorphics. Within the ik 
tract occupied by the metamorphic rocks, quartzites which have i in 
no wer) the appearance of curbaes occur in several places, 65 i 
Mirvénin, and again west of Jimbughoda. In the latter case a trap” 
conglomerate containing large rolled pebbles of cee 
amongst the metamorphic rocks. The same apparent passage oce 
south of Surajpur, the Chimpéner beds bemg more crystalline n net ’ 
the boundary. Faults may ton great extent account for t hee | 
passages, ant ‘when rocks do not differgreatly in mineral composit 
t cases of transition are very likely to occur. Still b 
and across the line of strike there is, in places, an app 
long ual change from Chimpfner beds into metamorphics. del wig 


South of the belt of hills near Kadvél, and around i 
nearly surface is composed of granite, passing oce 01 ly 
into itoid gneiss. North-west and west of this pla , the hills 
of Naruokot and Dandiipura consist of the quartzite | Te 
rate of the Chimpdner group. South-west vol aged the rocks, 
although somewhat similar m composition, are more many, meti 
nhosed, the bedding, im places, as near Pepin being obliterates. 
In Mésébér hill ee running to the east consists oF 
very quartzose gn ning ge ode nee of arts 
other rocks. Tt 1s vevidenily a ly amtunorposed conglomerate, 
rock of precisel similar constitution h unaltered abounds in 
the omar beds. ef 
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poking spas to Surajpur, The range of hills north > 
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road, at the extremity of which is Nirukot, is formed of a fine 


| granular quartzite sandstone, vertical or dipping at a very high angle 
to the southward. Similar rocks form the hills to the north near 


Dandiépura and indeed the latter have much the appearance of being. 
composed of the same sd, which rolls over to the north of 


the Narukot range and then appears to turn up again. 


South of Nérukot granite and gneiss occur in the valley, and in 
the hills to the south, but at A’nandpur slates and conglomerates 
come in, vertical or dipping south, and apparently resting upon the 
quartzites of the Narukot range. They are probably faulted against 

he gneiss. ‘The slates are in laces well cleaned and fine grained 
and might yield good roofing slate." 


o (At Tuva, about ten miles west of Godhra, hot springs rise to 
the surface in two places, the one in a river-bed, the other ima 
inarsh. The river-bed spring, unknown and never resorted to, 
is found only by removing some of the surface sand, ‘The other 
springs, varying in temperature and givittg off gas, well up estoNEn 
large earthen jars let mto the soil over about an acre of marshy 
forest-cleared land. The water is sacred to Maliddev and the place 
studded with palm trees, is adorned by a temple. On the morning 
of Phigan Sud 11 (March) especially since the opening of the 
Dékor railway this place is much frequented by pilgrims. 


Except that in the eastern division the rains are somewhat Inter ot 
beginning, the seasons are the same over the whole district; cold 
from November to February ; hot from March to the middle of 
June, and rainy from the middle of Jane to the end of September. 
The prevailing winda are in Godhra from October to March east 
and north-east, from April to June west, and from July to September 
south-west, and in Dohad from October to December east and south- 
west, and from January to September south-west. Records of 
rainfall ars available for two stations, Godhra in the weat for twelve 
pe (1867-1878) and Dohad in the east for seventeen years (1862- 

878). From the following table it will be seen that doring the 
twelve years ending 1878, Godhra had the highest average with 
44:45 inches. ‘The greatest fall in any one year was in Godhra 64°05 





i 


snches in 1878 and in Dobad 4734 inches in 1878, 






mri Panch Mahdls Rainfall, 1862-1373. 
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Thermometer readings are registered at Godhra and Dohad, A 


comparison of the returns during the eight years ending 1878 shows 
an heaps temperature at Dohad on the whole slightly below that of © 


Godhra, the figures being 80°57 and 78:74 respectively, ‘The following 
statement would seem to show that, though the temperature ia” 
slightly lower at Dohad atall times of the year, the difference between 
the two stations is most marked during the hot months April, May, — 
and June. 


Panch Mahdis Temperature, 1871-1877. 
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In healthiness the climate varies greatly. The well tilled parts 
Kalol in the west and Dohad in the east, would seem to be free 
from any special form of sickness and to be healthy to newcomers as 
well as to the people of the place, Godhra surrounded by large 
areas of forest and waste, though for residents fairly healthy is rather: 

a trying climate for strangers. The hot and rainy seasons weaken 
Europeans, and the cutting malarious winds and hot sun of the cold 
months are, to natives from other districts, apt to bring on fevers 
of a dangerous — The commonest forms of sickness are 


Sameps~ te 3 type. 1 
sEie dysentery, dias, bronchitis, aathne, guines worm aad 
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CHAPTER IL. 
PRODUCTION. 


Companep with other Gujarit districts the Panch Mahéils are rich 
in minerals. Its hills contain iron, lead and talc, and only the cost 
of ee prevents the uze of its stores of building stone. Iron ore 
of considerable richness is found in the Godhra village of Palanpur, 
and near J4émbughods and Sivréjpur in Narukot. Both in the Panch 
Mahils and Nérukot, though unused for years, traces of old iron- 
smelting works remain.' Lead ore is found in Nérukot, near the 
iron ore, and at the Khandeliiv lake two or three miles from Godhra. 
Tn 1872 a specimen of the Narukot lead ore was examined by the 
Government Chemical Analyser. It was reported to be a mass of 
nearly pure lead with a flinty covermg. The lead was & definite 
chemical compound with 86 per cent of metal. It was poor in 
silyer yielding only five ounces to the ton of lead. Two years later 
(April 1874) a larger collection of specimens gave an average of 
58°91 per cent of metallic lead and very nearly the former small 
pro rtion of silver. These results the Superintendent of the 
Feological Survey thought unpromising, and no attempt has since 
been made to work the Panch Mahil lead mines? Talc is found near 
some of the Nérukot hills. But the plates are too small to have 
any commercial value. Of stones, sandstone, trap, quartz, coarse 
granite, basalt, limestone and lime gr vel, kankar, are found in many 
parts of the district. Mr. Little, the District Executive Engineer, 
with the view of starting by the lately opened (1876) Pali railway 
an export of building materials to Ahmedabad, Baroda, and Broach, 
has made the following calculations of the cost of the chief 


 waricties of stone. A very useful stone for paving and building 


from two to three feet square and from one to three inches thick quar- 
ried at Bégarvida, three miles from Thiélod, costs at the Pali railwa 
station, according to thickness, from £1 10s. to £3 (Rs. 15- Re. 30) 


- per 100 superficial feet, The same stone would cost at Baroda from 


£1 19s. to £8 8s. (Rs. 16- Rs. 34), at Ahmedabad from £1 14s. to £3 
12s, (Rs. 17- Rs. 36), andat Broach from £1 16s. to £3 16s. (Re. 18- 


Re. 38). Another nseful sandstone has lately been found inthe Maht 


river, about two miles from the Palirailway station. Limestone, with 
about ninety per cent of lime, is found at Dohad, and an inferior 
sort near Jimbnghods. A better placed limestone is about four 


‘miles from the P4li railway station, This bas been burnt aoe ares 


very good lime, not hydraulic, but well suited for ordinary b 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel. XXTIL 100-105 and 113,114. 
4 Bom. Gov, Hes. 3877, Sth July 15/4. 
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purposes. Some specimens mixed with sand and pounded brick an 
nablected to strain gave the following results. A sample af ae 
parts, two of lime, three of sand and one of pounded brick, Froid at a. 
strain of 52*15 pounds to the superficial inch; 4 sample of three oqiell 
parts of lime, sand and pounded brick, stood 60°95 pounds ; and asample 
of four parts, two of lime and one each of sand and pounded brick, 
stood 71°34 pounds. ‘The cost of wood fuel at the quarries is about 7a. 
(Rs, 3-8) a ton, and the cost of the lime about 14.. Gd, (Re. 7-4) a ton. 
It could be delivered at Baroda at about £1 lx. (Rs. 10-8) and at 
Ahmedabad at abont £1 2¥. (Rs. 11)a ton. The quality of the lime 
ig said to be strongly in its favour, The common Godhra granite, 
found about nine miles from the Pili railway station, isa fine lasting: 
stone. At the same time it is costly to work and is not likely 
to be used to any large extent. Plenty of fine black close-grained 
basalt is found near Paévigad hill. But this, dear to work and 
far to bring, is not for many years likely to be in demand. Stone 
well suited for road metal is found within less than a mile of the, 
Pili station. Lying in slabs and boulders it wants no blasting. 
The present cost of digging and breaking to pass through a ring 
24 inches in diameter is 4¢. 6d. (Rs, 2-4) or adding tools 5s, 
(Kis. 2-8) the 100 cubic feet. At a mile rate of }d. (6 p.) this would 
‘ive a cost per ton of £1 ls. 3d. (Rs. 10-10-0) at Baroda, £1 Ss. Sd. 
(Rs. 12-14-0) at Ahmedabad, and £1 12s, Sd. (Rs. 16-2-0) ot 
Broach. Sand is found in nearly all the rivers’ ei 


The east is rather bare of trees, but in other parts the Panch’ 
Mahils are well wooded.* In the more highly tilled western districts, 
are rich well- n rows of field trees, and large tracts in the centre 
are woodland and forest. The trees that give the cultivated lands” 
in the west a rich park-like appearance are the mango, mahuda, 
tamarind, riyan, and banian. Of these the mahwda, Bassia latifolia, 
with its strongly veined leaves and its heavy sickly smelling flowers” 
is in every respect a noble tree, and of great value to the district. 
For some months in the yearits flower and fruit are meat and drink” 
to many of the poorer classes, and its timber is of excellent quality.’ 
The mango an enecind ao rad se’ from the same trees else 
where. The riyan or khirnit, Mimusops indica, a poor scrubby 
tree in the Ricken and ast known in the Deccan, evoun icra ta he 
greatest beanty. For so large s tree the leaves are emall, They are 
of a deep green, and so close together, that for shade there is no treo 
like the rdyan. In formit is compact and well rounded, and very 
often grows in remarkably pretty clusters. Neither flower nor 
froit is at all conspicuous. The fruit is of the greatest value, 
forming for Kolis and other poor classes the chief article of food” 
during the hot wenther months. Its tongh wood serves aa 

twheels and oi mills. But from ita importance os a froit 
bearing tree the timber is seldom used. The vad, Fieus” 

- - — 

1 Contributed by T. D. Little Exquire, Exeentive Enginesr. Aree 
_ ‘2 These notes wf the Panch Malate Groom seg pn Mr. aie 
Istaly of the Bombay Civil Service ‘They are incomplete, as Mr, Nairne waa not in 

| coop een aera rpm and did not pass a rainy season in the Panch Mahala! 
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 Pengalonsis, does not differ from the same tree elsewhere. Other 
common membera of the fig family are the pipri, Ficus tsiela, the 
dmbar or guar, Ficus glomerata, with clusters of red fig-like fruit, 
eaten by Bhils and Kolis, and the pipal, Ficus religiosn. In the 
Kilo! sub-division rows of palmyra trees, Bornssus flabelliformis, 
many of them encircled by a pipri at once attract notice, 
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‘Except the mahuda none of those mentioned above can be called 
forest trees. Of the Panch Mahal forest trees, besides the mahuda, 
the most abundant are the teak and the khakhra, Teak, sig, Tectona 
fandis, remarkable nearly all the year for the nd size of its leaves, 
isvery plentiful, bat except in the sacred village groves or malvan, 
‘gof no creat size. Its wood is used chiefly for rafters and small beams. 
The khakhra, Butea frondosa, like the teak of no great size, 15 
remarkable at the beginning of the hot weather for its gorgeous 
masses of flowers. rg waving well wooded country, set thick with 
bright scarlet-flowering apple trees, gives some idea of many @ 
Panch Mahé) landscape when the khakhra is in bloom. In habit of 
growth itis not unlike the apple tree, and the leaves dropping 
when the flowers come, the top and outer branches stand out sprays 
ofunbroken searlet. In the bud the dark olive green velvet of the 
calyx is scarcely less beautiful than the full flower. The gum of the 
hakhra is gathered by Néikdis, ite roots made into ropes, and its 
wood used as fuel. Sisu, Dalbergia latifolia, neither lentiful 1 nor large, 
is found in Halol, Dohad, and Thélod. The fonas, Ougeinia dalbergi- 
cides, with its mach prized wood, 1s not common. The sidar or ayan, 
 Terminalia arjuva, is pretty plentiful, but as all the big trees were 
out before the forests were closed, it 1 of small size. The bibla, 
Pterocarpes marsupium, though less destroyed than the sadar, is 
by Chérans and other professional herdsmen often cut that cattle 
may. feed on its leaves. It yields very fine timber. The moka, 

’ Schrebera swietenioides, is a common and large growing tree. Its 
white close-grained wood is much used by turners and for cartwheels. 
_kagumb, Sohleichera trijuga, with small white flowersin February 
its fruit iseaten and made into oil. Its 

hard wood is so much prized for cart-axles and field tools that all 
trees of any size have been cut. Rohen, Soymida febrifuga, a large 
and. common tree, has timber too heav for general use. Dhavda, 
Anogeissus latifolia, 18 very plentiful. mee it does not rank as a 
timber tree, it makes excellent fuel, and is used for ploughs, Charoli, 
 Bachanania latifolia, with broad oval leaves, small greenish white 
flowers, and 4 very hard nut, is not very common. I fruit is 
eaten, and the oily kernel of the nut is much used in sweetmeats, 
The bida, Terminalia belerica, is one of the commonest and larges 
rowing of Panch Mahal trees. Ite small oblong egg-shaped 3 ruit 

10 beleric myrobolam is used in tanning. The gugal, Boswellia 
 serata, isa common, and, though uot very large, a very beantifal 
tree, Its narrow pointed green and drooping — a give it 
yields a cheap resin, and, besides for fuel, 
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strictum, also called gqugal, rather stonter, without the: PeDa 
bark or the elegance of branch and leaf. The pasi, Dalbergia, 
panicolats, is a well-grown and handsome tree with thick dark 
grey bark and dense foliage. The flowers are small, in large 
clusters, white tinged with blue. Its wood is used only for fuel, — 
The last three are bare in February and March. The graceful nim 
Melia indica, is well known, and besides near villages is sometimes 
found in the forests. It is seldom used as timber. Two trees” 
of the orange family, and one of a family closely allied, may be 
noticed ee The kautha or wood-apple, the bel and the hingers 
The finger, Balanites roxburghii, is the commonest and the least 
handsome, It grows everywhere, and is often little more thana 
thorny bush, It yields an oil, and its nut is hollowed and made 
into crackers. The bel, Aegle marmelos, is a better though not 
very noticeable tree. Its wood is used for oil mills. The wood- 
apple, kaufha, Feronia elephantum, when well grown, with its crowd 
ot sana leaflets and graceful drooping branches, is particularly bean-. 
tiful. The fruit is eaten raw, preserved, and used medicinally, but 
is too common to have any sale value. The hdval, Acacia arabica, 
except where planted by roadsides, is seldom found. The commonest — 
acacia seems to be the enjar, Acacia tomentosa, known by its soft 
hairy-shaped pods. The bava, Cassia fistula, whose lovely laburnum- 
like flower clusters are well known in the Konkan and other forests, 
is also notuncommon. The doli or white saras, Albizzia lebbek, 
and the,shembar, Albizzia stipulata, are also fairly common. The 
first with large white flowers and many protruding stamens has no_ 
particular beauty ; the latter has flowers of the same size or larger, 
and of a beautiful pink. The pods of both are large and exceedingly 
thin, and the leaves doubly sub-divided. The kali or black saraz, 
Albizzin odoratissima, is remarkable for its apricot-scented preen-) 
worsted-like flower-tassels. Its wood is used for cart wheels. The 
kher, Acacia catechu, is plentiful, but, from want of preservation, — 
does not grow large. Much of it is used in making charcoal. The — 
other leguminous trees are the samra, Prosopis spicigera, well 
described as a mange-struck bdval tree, and the karanj, its si 
glabra, found chiefly on the banks of streams. Though not rohanaa 
some as in the Konkan, the foliage of the karanj is thick and polished, 
and it beara clusters of half-open pale lilac wers, and flat nearly: 
oval pods. The seeds yield an oil useful in itch. Other trees. 
deserving mention are the bor, Zizyphus jujuba, known every. 
where, but of no beauty, the fruit used aaa pickle and conserve ; 
the aduso, Ailanthus excelsa, a large tree with very rectilinoar 
branches rather sparingly clothed with yery large much divided 
leaves ; and the silk cotton trees shimal, or shimar, Bombax: 
malabaricum, and shamla, Eriodendron anfractoosum, similar in! 
appearance but differing in flower, those of the first o dull crimson’ 
and those of the second a dirty white. 'The leaves of about five oval! 
ee leaflets palmately disposed fall when the flowers come. 
Besides being used for firewood, the trunk is hollowed into canoes, | 
fami and water conduits. The kari, Sterculia urens, of the same 
uly, is, in the cold weather, one of the quaintest of trees with its 
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gmooth deadly pale bark picked out with pink aR and its leafless § Chapter IL 
branches with at the tips clusters of small yellowish brown flowers. production. 
Phe unripe fruit is like a crimson velvet star-fish. Three of the | 

nacee are much like each other. The kara, Wrightea tinctoria, shpat 
with handsome clusters of white jasmine-scented flowers and long 
thin seed vessels hanging down in pairs, and often joining at the ends, 
A second, name unknown, like the kara in fruit, is of a different 
habit of growth, the leaves only half as long, broader and downy, the 
flower more delicate than the kara blossom with a peculiar spicy scent 
bat without the long tube to the corolla. The third, Wrightea 
tomentosa, has leaves as large FL | the first, but downy, and the double 
seed vessels, instead of being smaller than a quill, are as thick as o 
walking cane, and dotted with roughish specks. The wood is used 
for turning. For these two last no more definite local name is 
The sareru, Streblus asper, is a very common tree in hedges and 

‘about villages. It is small and scraggy with o gnarled trank not 
unlike an English thorn tree. The androk, a less common and 
larger growing tree, is in February covered with small round heads 
of yellowish flowers, It yields a fine white wood, and when cut 
throws from the stool several straight saplings. The kadam, 

Stephegyne parvifolia, except when covered with round heads of 
fragrant: flowers, is an unnoticeable tree. In the forests it grows 
to « lar alze, and yields rood timber. The alam or nhiv, 
Anthocephalus cadamba, pe to be a magnificent tree. Its 

large leaves are heart-shape |, and its aweet-scented balls of yellow 
flowers are as large as stnall oranges. The wood is light yellow. 
Tt is not the same as the -alam used in gun factories. The viola, 
Phyllanthas emblica, has oblong leaves arranged in pairs with 
much regularity and grace. Its fruit, growing among the leaves 
and very like a slightly grooved green gooseberry, is sometimes 
eaten raw, but oftener pickled or taken as a medicme. The famray 
orfimburni, Diospyros melanoxylon, a common tree of little beanty, 

has leaves and young shoots more or less rusty or downy. Its flowers 

are white and inconspicuous, and it bears a fruit about the size of a 

lim, ‘Che timra, Diospyros montana, common only in the Pavagad 
woods, is much like the famraj, except that its fruit is of the size of 
anapple. The wood is used for making carts. Tho nelar sing, 
Spathodcen falcata, a rather uncommon tree, has pinnate leaves, white 
and pretty flowers, and curved and twisted pods, about eighteen 

_ inches long, and not more than an inch The aledi, Morinda 

exserta, is & common tree, from whose bark and roots a hed dys 
igmade. Its pretty yellow wood is used only as fuel, The aniar, 

 tiame unknown, is used sometimes for cart wheels, but generally 

Bauhinia racemosa (?) for making cigarettes. The fibre of the 
ateri, Bauhinia speciosa (?) is made into ropes. The dried fruit of 

the mendal is placed on the bridegroom’s wrist, and a decoction 





fit is used medicinally. The kaledi is common. It yields a low- 
valued gum, and from its wood platters are made. The bamboo, 
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vis, Bambusa arnondinacea, is not large, but is pretty plentiful im 
hilly ground in the north-east of Godhra. In several parte of the — 
district there aro remains of old bamboo forests, and in low lands 
along river banks it would probably grow well and yield o large 
revenue, ee 
The shrubs fall into the natural division of erect growers and 
climbers. Among the first perhaps the three commonest, sometimes 
growing to the size of small trees, are the onkla, the silaphal or wild 
custard apple, and the hil-ambar, None of these are in any Way 
remarkable in appearance. The onfla, Alangium lamarckii, haa 
willow-shaped leaves, and in the hot weather rather pretty whith 
flowers, with very long stamens. The wild custard apple, Anon 
Bquamosa, said to bea foreigner, grows wild all over the Pane 
Mahils. Tho fruit is scarcely worth eating. The kal-ambar, Fiona 
asperrima, is the fig with large and exceedingly rough leaves, ofter 
used as sand paper. Its greatest peculiarity is that, ot least when 
young, the branches are jointed and hollow. The kada, Holarrhe Y 
antidysenterica, « small tree, when not im blossom hard to tell froma 
shrubby Wrightea tinctoria, has larger but less handsome white 
flowers, Its wood is used for small rafters. Melanthesopsis paem i 
another very common shrub, tall and spreading with small and thickly 
placed leaves. Neither flower nor fruit are at all remarkable. The 
madara, Calotropia gigantea and C, procera, are as common as every 
where else, and always in flower. The next two are commoner here 
than in most places. Leonotis nepecefolia grows as much as eig! | 
feet high, and is seen everywhere near villages and hedgerows. It 
is easily recognized by its unbranched stems with velvety orange 
coloured flowers in glolinlar clusters clasping the upper part of tha 
stem at intervals. COlerodendron phlomoides is a sore hedge 
shrub, whose white flowers in December make it look at a distanced 
likea hawthorn bush. Another very common hedge shrub is Barleria 
prioutis, whose buff flowers would be thonght handsome, if thend 
were moreofthem. Like the well known karanda, Carissa carandagy 
also found in hedges it is very thorny. The gandiest shrub is— 
perhaps the aval, Cassia auriculata, said to be common all over In Ae 
ts very handsome bright yellow flowers and the size of the shrub 
make many a piece of waste look at a distance like an English gorse= 
clad common. ‘Two other Cassias, occidentalis and tora, like the rest 
of the family, covered in the rains with yellow flowers, are very 
common. They are chiefly remarkable for their exceedingly nasty 
smell. The wild indigo, nil, Indigofera tinctoria, is a shrub, from two 
to three feet high with inconspicuous flowers. Two much larger 
leguminous shrubs are tolerably common and conspicuous in hedges) 
kachii, Caesalpina bondue, and childri, Acacia intsia, The kachli 
has spikes of yellow flowers and flat oval pods, covered with prickles, 
and the chilari round heads of white flowers and show clusters of 
‘thin, dark-red pods, about six inehes long by one neat Both at 
these, especially the chilari, are to some extent climbers, Zizyphus 
nummularia is very common and thorny. Except that it is a low ; 
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‘Shrub, spreading close to the ground, this is exactly like the common 


bor, Zinyphus jujuba. The graceful tamurisk, Tamarix ericoides, 


well known in Enghsh seaside piace grows commonly in the beds § Chapter IL 
of rivers and on river banks. The dhawrt, Woodfordia floribunds, is Production. 
a amall shrub, the flowers used as a red dye. The last to be mentioned | 

are bichu akara, Murtynia dinndra, an annual herb and a foreigner, i 
found often in and about cultivated ground, with a handsome foxglove 

shaped flower, and o eurious frait like a beetle with two sharp 

horns; Cadaba indica with white flowers of little beanty, and a searlet 

fruit like a pod, and Petalidium barlerioides, a big straggling shrub, 

with handsome wide-mouthed white flowers and large green veined 

Of climbers, two or three, found in almost all districts, must first 

be mientioned. Cowitch, kavaj, Mucuna proriens, has 5 shaped 

‘oy ate covered with brown stinging hair. The flowers are ao 

arid parple, and though large are not striking. Another common 

Jeguminous climber 1s gavria, Canavalia ensiformis, with rather large 

pink flowers and thick heavy pods. Cocculus villosus 1s exceedingly 

common, and spreads widely. Tho leaves are small, oval and downy, 

dnd, until the small red berries come, nothing about it ia very notice- 

able, Domia extensa is also a hairy climber, of no beauty, though 

it bears white flowers nearly all the year round. Like all the 

family, it is full of bitter milk, and the double seed vessels are covered 

with soft prickles. The beautiful Clitoria ternatea, with blue shell- 

shaped flowers, is common in hedges, and so is the guraj, the smaller 

Abrus precatorius. Its flower is inconspicuous, but after the pod has 

burst, the bright red seeds shine ont from every hedge. The tamanya, 

Vitis carnosa, with three distinct stalked, serrated leaflets and clusters 

ofsoft black-currant-like berries, is not s0 common As in the Konkan, 

Another pretty, though not very striking climber, is Boorhnvia 

repanda, with very small pink flowers on jie stalks and smooth 

heart-shaped leaves. Perhaps the largest of the climbers is the 

bika, Ventilago madraspatana, with at the end of green far stretching 

branches, clusters of small flowers and pea-shaped fruit with a long 

thin wing attached to it. 

om ihe 

_ Of the Convolvali, the elephant creeper, Argyreia speciosa, and the 
common but pretty Ipomes sepiaria with os Say pink middle-sized 
flowers, and fhsarbahaped leaves, are the only climbers that can be 
mcognized in the cold weather. Of Cucurbi tacem, Lehneria garcini, 
is-in some places common in hedges, the leaves with their five much 
separ round and toothed lobes, are rather curious lookmg, and £0 
nre the small deep-red horizontally egg-shaped berries, Maki 
seabrella, also a small climber, very rough with minute yellow flowers 
and small scarlet berries, is one of the very common fndian mn hedge 
plants, The nin turai, Laffa amara, climbs high, and has largish 
yellow evening-blooming flowers, and oblong ribbed fruit, which, 
the greater part of the year, hangs in the hedges, dry and 












Konkan hedge plant, grows m the Panch Mahiils, but not freely. It 
has handsome white flowers and an oblong fruit, go beloved by birds 
and squirrels that it scarcely ever ripens to its pores scarlet. Of 
Qapers, Maerna corenaria, the only climber has swallgreen flowers,aund 


hy 


The flowers are white but make little show. Round the edges of all 
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irregular ahaped in no way remarkable fruit. The only climber that { 
calls for cari is the se small but exceedingly pretty balloon vine, — 
Cardiospermum alicacabum. Its finely cut leaves and tendrils, — 
its small white flowers on long stalks, and inflated three-lobed ‘r 
capsule enclosing three round black white-spotted seeds, make nearly 
every part of it noticeable. LE 


To arrange plants and draw the line between them and shrubs is 
not easy. For grouping, as well as recognition, perhaps the 
simplest plan is to take them according to the locality they thrive 
best in, water, marsh, and dry-land, 


Of water plants, found in or on ponds and river-bed pools, the 
three sorts of waterlilies ure tolerably well known, First, the large 
Nelumbinm speciosum, whose leaves and pink or white flowers grow 
on stalks, sometimes three or four feet long; second, the ond 
white or red Nymphoos lotus ; and third, the Nymphcea stellata, about — 
the same size as the last but often blue as well as white or red, and 
distinguished from it by the petals and sepals being more pointed 
and the anthera having white appendages. Perhaps the next com- 
monest, found in any ditch, is the Convolvyulus Ipomens reptans, with — 
long creeping and rooting stems, pretty rose-coloured flowers, and_ 
arrow-shaped leaves. The water chesnut or shingodi, Trapa bispinosa, - 
ia not very conspicuous, but the flowers are white, the leaves arranged 
in whorls, and the fruit long stalked, irregulary angled, and with rai 
sharp horns straightand barbed, Another plant, creeping under and 
on the water to a long distance, is Irissida repens, with bright green 
leaves, red stems, and primrose coloured flowers, opening like the rest 
of the family in the evening. Sagittariaobtusifolin, nosed from the» 
arrow-shaped leaves ofthe germs, haslong tapering pointa to the lower 
ends of the leaves, which rise out of the water on very long stalks, 


a 








pends and pools are seen patches of Hygrophila longifolia, a rigid — 
plant, about two feet high, with narrow leaves and handsome blag — 
unstalked flowers, each cluster surrounded by six long thorns, with ] 
small round lotus-like leaves and clusters of cup-shaped flowers, — 
growing out of the leafstalk. Nextare two species of Limnanthemum — 
or water buck bean. The larger, Limnanthemum indicum, has plain — 
white flowers, bearded on the margin; the smaller, Limnanthemam — 
aurantiacum, white flowers, the throat much bearded, and of a deep 
orange colour, Of the order Scrophularisem two smaller * planta 
almost always grow with the water buck beans; of these oneis 
Limnophils gratioloides with pale purple flowers and leaves of three 
different sorts, those under water in hair-like masses, those just above 
the water divided into lobes and surrounding the stem, at those:at 
the top simple lance-shaped. The other, Herpestes monnieria, has 
also pale haté-o ned flowers, but is without the uliarity of three — 
different sets of leaves. Another very common plant that grows in 
masses in moist places is Ammania baccifera, the stoms are square 
and tinged with red, and its whole leaf arrangement is remarkably 
regalar. Neither flower nor fruit is noticeable, With this is often 
seen a small plant of the Cruciferous or cabbage and water-cress 
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family, Cardamine hirsuta, with erect pods. This to look at isa 
common plant, and is only noticed because it grows in England. The 
eautiful little hooded milfoil, Utric ularia stellaris, only two or three 
inches high, with bright yellow flowers, rising on very slender stems 
and hair-like leaves, is found spreading over wet: ground, and 13 
“x iad an aquatic, though half an inch of water is enough forit. Two 
oft 2 “eons tribe, Polygonum rivulare and Polygonum elegans, 
“yust be noticed. The first is a smooth straight plant with lance- 
‘shaped leaves and a head of flowers not unlikean ear of wheat. The 
‘gecond spreads flat on the ground, and is easily known by its very 
small deep-red flowers and ragged white stipules. It has altogether 
something the appearance of a heath. | 
_. This seems to conclude the list of aquatic flowering lants, but it 
-may be remarked that in the Panch Mahils, as elsewhere, the 
commonest plant that grows in and near water is a nou-flowering 
opepper-wort, Marzilea quadrifolin, whose leaves are of the exact 
quatre-foil shape. -There are many non-flowering duckweeds, and 
After water come marsh plants. In the Panch Mahils besides 
on river banks and beds, uring the cold weather, marsh plants 
elothe with ¢reen the empty rice-fields. They are all of small size. 
“The largest and one of the commonest is perhaps Casulia axillaris, 
whose flowers of a pretty lilac and white, grow in close heads, 
attached to the dilated base of the leaves. With it is often found 
 ‘Cyathocline stricta, a delicate plant, with pretty much divided hairy 
‘and strong smelling leaves, and reddish purple small flower heads. 
* Another 15 Spharanthus mollis, very common on nice fields, with o 
‘strong balsamic smell, but by no means beautiful, The flowers are 
-4n dull red heads, nearly as big as a marble, and the leaves below the 
meeting with the stem run down it inwings. A fourth, of the same 
, order (Composite), a very common weed everywhere, is Eclipta alba 
“swith white flowers; and a fifth, coming out rather late in the cold 
~ weather but in the same moist lands, 1s Gnaphslium imdicum, a 
‘small soft hairy plant of a light grey hue, and with small straw- 
coloured heads offlowers. This is very like the English Gnaphaliom, 
‘Heliotropium ovalifolium is also very common on rice fields, with 
“velvety much wrinkled leaves and small white flowers. Striga 
 euphrasioides is another small plant, rough all over with rather pretty 
‘white flowers, the tube lon and very narrow. Lobelia trigona, 
* another very small plant, with the pecu iarity of three cornered stems 
“and stamens protruding through a slit in the lower lip of the corolla, 
»is ulso'common. Finally, of rice-field plants is Sutera glandulosa, 
* not meutioned in any Bombay books, but given by Drury ase Central 
‘Indian plant. Itis very | with finely-cut leaves and pale flowers, 
~and ig hairy and glutinous all over. _Stemodia viscosa is another rice- 
» field plant, small, sticky, and with dark blue flowers. Thero is also 
_ © the small gentian, Exacum pumilum, known by its square stem with 
‘smooth opposite leaves, and very pretty starlike dark-biue flowers, 
 < with large yellow anthers. 
Of dry-land plants, two small Convolvuli may first be mentioned, 
“Both of them found creeping on the ground in grassy or sandy places. 
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Evolvulus hirsutus has flowers of the loveliest blue, smaller, but rather? _ 
like those of the common English speedwell. This is not mnch like! — 
an English convolvulus, but Convolvalus microphyllus is 4 rs 
the common English bindweed, and no one could mistake it for!) 
member of any otherfamily. Another beautifal English plant, found’ 
occasionally, is the common pimpernel, Anagallis arvensis, but instend! — . 
of scarlet the Indian variety has flowers of a splendid dark-blnge 
Two stout plants of the nightshade order are very common heres : 
elsewhere, Solanum jacquini and Solanum indicum with flowers 
much like those of the potatoe. The second is the larger, almosta 
shrub in size. Both are prickly with, expecially the first, spike! 
covered leaves. A third Solanum without prickles, and smooth 
all over, is Solanum nigrum. ‘This, much rarer than the — 
is found in England, and like the common nightshade has sm ' 
flowers, Another plant, which about cultivated fields grows af 
much as five feet high, is the kalpa, Trichodesma am lexicaalat 
rough all over, like most of its order, with rather pretty lilne= 
coloured flowers. Of Composite, which are not often remarkablefor — 
pesmi. Ne have Echinops echinatus covered all over with prickles, — 
and clearly of close kin to s thistle, It is all over of a grey hne, and 
the small whitish flowers are in large round heads. Another purple — 
thistle, more like the blue beetle thistle of England, is Tricholepi 7 
procumbens, which straggles over sandy ground. Perhaps the 
commonest of Composite is thé Vicoa auriculata, with small yellow — 
camomile-like flowers on long stalks, and rather narrow much wrinkled — 
leaves. The strong smelling and very hairy stout plant, with small 
yellow heads of flowers, is Blamea holosericea. Launea bellidifolia 
is common in sandy ground, with much resemblance in its lighh — 
yellow flowers and deeply gashed leaves too milk thistle. These,’ 
with several already said to flourish in domp ground, make apa 
tolerable list of Compositw. Elephantopus seaber is nothing better — 
than an impostor. At the beginning of the rains it puts forth close, 
to the ground a number of primrose-like leaves, For two or three 
months it shows no flower, and then along stiff stem shoots up, with, 
at the top, a remarkably ugly head of purple flowers. Perhaps thia 
is the place to mention the yellow Mexican thistle, though it is not 
a thistle but a poppy, Argemone Mexicans, It is as common here — 
as everywhere else, and not the least like a foreigner. ‘ 
OF Capers, Cleome viscosa, a weed in most districts, is found here. 
It is hairy and sticky all over with leayes of three or five leaflets; — 
yellow flowers, and a long erect pod-like fruit, Gynandropsis penta-_ 
phylla is less common ; it has something of the same appearance, but 











is altogether more agreeable, the white flowers being rather pretty: 
Of Scrophulariacw, Celsia coromandeliana is a stout slant growing Im 
waste places, whose leaves and flowers are much like the English 
mulfein, Verbascum Lindenbergia urticafolia is a small downy planty 


growing out of old walls and rocks; the small yellow flowers are 

some apdragons. Of the large order of Acanthacw, the 

hich are generally well marked, the handsomest — 
: with spikes of very pretty violet or blag 
tripes, much contracted in the throat. Ruellia — 
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Jeans is a small, but in favourable situations very pretty plant with 
‘bright blne bell-shaped flowers marked with reddish stripes. 
Haplanthus verticillaris has flowers rather like the last, but is a 
weer and coarser plant, and the flowers are surrounded by short and 
rigid, but not thorny, spines. Rnuellia dijecta 18 a mils Gere with 
rather large solitary bell-shaped blue or line flowers. wepidagathis 
rigifla is a strong hairy plant, very prickly and with much smell, the 
flowers in spikes white with brown spots. Blepharis bwerhaavifola 
is a creeping and straggling plant, with leaves im fours, and 
ee erecelae flowers, surrounded by bristly bracts, Peristrophe 
icalyculata, straggling, untidy looking, has rough hexagonal stems 
and small pink flowers at the end of long stalks. Justicia diffusais a 
very stall and very common plant, with spikes of pale blue flowers. 
From the bracts crowded together all up the spike, flowers emerge, 
with white membranous edges. Nelsonia tomentosa, a low-growing 
very hairy plant, with spikes of small lilac and purple flowers, may 
conclude this order. 
Of the Labiatac or mint family, the chief are two common-looking 
— found in great quantities in tilled or fallow fields, Leucas 
nifolia and Leucas cephalotes. They have both white flowers in 
globular heads and clusters round the stem. Besides other amaller 
differences, the first is soft and downy, and the second smooth, 
Leucasbiflora, distinguished among the species of this genus by having 
only two flowers together in the axils af the leaves, is not so common 
isthe other two. Salvin plebeiaisa rather pretty plant with small 
lilac flowers, very much wrinkled leaves, and « strong mint-like amell. 
Nepeta Bombaiensis is not common ; it is not much unlike the last. 
Avisorneles ovata is a tall straggling plant of little beauty, withlarge 
heavy heart-shaped leaves and purple flowers. 
/ Of Amaranths, Celosin argentia is so common in cultivated fields 
as to look sometimes asifit had been planted. Itss ikes of shaggy 
_ Often twisted flowers are of a silvery white tinged with pink. Aerva 
Ixtiata has also white spikes, but they are short, blunt and woolly, as. 
are the leaves, and the whole plant is grey. ae spera is 
early as common, and entirely without beanty, the long saloued 
spikes seeming to bear little else on them beyond the bristly bracts. 
~ Of Eophorbias, the milk bush, Euphorbia neriifolia, and of Cacteos 
the Opuntia dillenii or prickly pear are commbnly used for hedges 
and roadside fencing. Baliospermum montariom ts astrong coarse 
and untidy-looking plant,with large-toothed leaves, and three-lobed 
fruit, the size of asmall gooseberry. Crozophora plicata hasa fruit 
of the same shape but smaller, but the whole plant is rough and hairy, 
keeping close to the ground, and the leaves are dark and much 
wrinkled. It is necessary to mention two or three leguminons plants, 
though probably many more may be seen in the rains. The 
commonest is perhaps Crotolaria filipes, very small and very hairy, 
ate on the ground,-with yellow and inflated oval legume. 
vofera cordifolia is ns common, as small, as hairy and as prostrate, 
‘Indigofera hirsuta, moch less common, 
on er so hairy, the flowers small and pink, but in 
dense racemes, and the pods stiff and erect and rather four-angled, 
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Of Mallows, there is the common but handsome Urena sinunta wit 
dark pink flowers and rounded much-lobed leaves. Sida humilis,a 
common looking little plant, with yellow flowers, and Abutilon 
graveolens, a big shrubby plant, clammy and hairy, with larga 
orange-coloured flowers and roundish leaves. Ais 

The Panch Mahdél forests lie chiefly in the centre of the distriet,” 
The west, though well wooded, has few forest trees, and the east,’ 
except froit trees in fields and some stony hill lands in the remoter) 
villages, is bare of timber. In the centre the Godhra woodlands” 
stretch over undulating plains, and the sides of small granite oe Z 
and those in Halol partly over plains, partly over rocky uplands, and” 
Ey on the slopes of Pavigad hill. Till 1860 the produce of the 

anch Mahél forests was in little demand. Teak was preserved, 
But, with this exception, on paying an export or of lesa than one” 
percent, all kinds of timber might freely be cut. The forest revenua 
was very small. In 1861 the construction of the Bombay Baroda — 
and Central India Railway raised the value of timber. The forests 
were let toa contractor, who is said to have taken out of them 100,000 _ 
sleepers. In 1863 the Conservator reported the forests well stocked ~ 
with useful timber, including several kinds not generally known, and — 
as Valuable as teak. In his opinion, if protected from sixteen to twenty — 
years, the teak alone would be worth £200,000 (Rs, 20,00,000)4 — 
At his suggestion, eight kinds of trees were protected, so far as to 
forbid the cutting of such as were less than four feet in girth, A~ 
small establishment at a monthly cost of £9 Gs. (Re. 05) was also sanc- 
tioned, In 1870 Dr. Brandis,* the Conservator General for India, — 
examined the forests. He thought them poor, and was of opinion — 
that grass, fuel, and building timber were the only likely sources of — 
revenue. Herecommended an increase of establishment, and one — 
European officer,an inspector and four foresters were sanctioned. — 
Since 1871 the forest staff has been gradually increased. Ab 
present (1575), besides the European officer, it includes seven” 
permanent and seventy temporary men. In 1866 twenty-seven tracts, — 
varying in area from five to 200 acres, were set apart as special — 
Government reserves. But the system followed, chiefly from the small 
size of the plots, was not approved, andthe work of demarcation made 
little progress, till in 1873 forty-two square miles were taken ap a5 
Imperial reserves. Since 1875 the aoe has made steady progres’. — 
In 1878 in the Kilol sub-division a total of 170 square miles has beea 
demarcated and sanctioned, and selections of more forest land are 
being made, In former years the forest revenue was small, and— 
was included under the general head of miscellaneous or sayar.— 
In 1877 the total receipts amounted to £2519 (Rs. 25,190) and the — 
expenditure to £1994 (Rs. 13,940), leaving a net revenue of £1125 — 
(Re. 11,250). In 1877, 14,549 tons, 9857 of them timber? and 4692 — 
firewood, passed out of the district by way of Pali, The bulk of 








eee 

or. s memo, d 13th Jane 1870. | 
* The Dep Conservator of Forests (Mr. Muller) estimated the timber trade in 
1870 et 23,543 cart-loads of the value of Ra. 353,145; of these the fore es : 
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this supply is said to come from Lundvida, Sunth, Bériya, and 
Mahéls. | 


 Udepur, and other states bordering on the Panch - 


ls. It 
goes to Baroda, Kaira, Ahmedabad, and eastern Kathiiwar. rig 
5 amall demand for babul by the Public Works Department and t 

Railway, this timber is entirely used by private house-holdera, It 
<; for the most part small, chiefly teak rafters, in the dearth of 
bamboos much used for roofing. Rena, a village in the Godhra 
sub-division, was, before the opening of the Pali railway station, the 


chief timber mart. Since then the trade centres at Godhra, and is 


chiefly in the hands of Sunni Bohoris. Except the flowers of the 
mahuda, Bassin latifolia, gathered in the hot months, April and May, 
and exported in large quantities, the minor forest produce is at 

sent of little consequence. ‘There is no export of honey, lac or 
gum, and the only colouring material of any value is the yellow bark 
‘of the aledi tree. Kolis and Bhils work as woodmen, but the only 
local forest tribe are the Néikdés. These are very good workers 
‘and moch used in the forest. The men’s ony wage varies from 3d, 
to 6d. (2-4 as.) Women, when employed, ok this is not often, 
earn for the day about 24d, (1 as. § p.) and children 14d. (1 as.) 


The domestic animals are oxen, cows, buffaloes, horses, sheep, goats, 


and asses, Of oxen the 1876-77 returns show 4 total of $6,024 head. 


Little care is taken in breeding oxen. Compared with the neighbouring 
Kaira and Baroda bullocks, most of them are poor, small, and weak. 
At the same time they are hardy and active, and can work on the 
poorest fare. A pair of them costs from £3 to £5 (Rs. 30 - Res, 50). In 


some of the larger towns ig a better class of bullocks. Those 


belonging to the Godhra Ghénchis, apparently a cross between the 


local and the large Kaira cattle, are of fair size and good dranght 


» 


3 -- Three or four pairs of them, at the rate of about twelve miles 


day, will draw « wagon-load of as much as one ton and 84 ewt. (40 


_ Bengal mans). A pair of these draught bullocks is worth from £5 to 
 ~ £10 (Re. 50- Rs. 100). Of cows the total is returned at 90,928, and of 


she-buffaloes at 31,762. Like the bullocks, the cows are poor, yielding 
from two to five pints of milk a day, and costing from £1 to £2 (Rs.10- 
Rs.20). Buffaloes are common, many of them of fair size and quality. 
Large herds are owned by professional herdsmen of the Charan caste. 
These men come chiefly from Kathidwar, and many of their buffaloes 
are ofthe well known Nagodi'breed. She-bufialoes, when in milk, 
eve from six to fifteen pints » day, and vary in value fror 
£3 to £6 (Rs.'30 - Rs. 60). Male buffaloes (5911) are not used either m 
draught or in tillage. They are either killed when young 0f sold in 
other parts of Gujarit. Horses, returned at 3455, are Se jom more 
than ponies in size. They are small and poor, stunted by bad kee 
and careless breeding. Few of them are worth more than £2(Rs. 20). 
OF sheep and s the 1876-77 returns show a total of 34,080 hea 
Sheep are fairly plentiful. In Jhélod and Hélol they generally 
poor, leggy, and bony with coarse wool. The western sheep show 
more signs of breeding, better built, fleshier, with fairly close fine 
wool. The chief sheep and goat breeders are wandering herdsmen, 
Rabaris, Bharvids, anc Kémalida. 
b lé7—27 
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Besides breeding, these men keep stores of clarified butter, and make — 
some profit from wool, either selling it, or working it into conte 
blankets or kdmbis. From the south-west of the district there isa 
small export of sheep to Baroda, and to Neemuch and Mhow from 
the north-west. Goats are common. But most are the rough black 
or red breed, of no great value as milkers, Their hair is ree 
sheep's wool in making blankets and in stuffing ee Of camels | 


the 1876-77 returns show a total of 419. About t inning of th 
cold season, November, large herds of breeding pte are broug 
from Marwar, kept in pasturage till June, and then taken back’ to | 
their own country. The breeders, Marvédi Rabhiiris, pay a grazi 
fee of two young camels. 

Asses, with a total strength of 1701, are bred — 
district. Asaruleall potters, fumbhare, and rice-huskers, golds, keep 
asses, the potters ' to ate earth and earthen pots, and the nice 
huskers to carry grain. They are treated with little care, and left to 
pick up what ae er ethey can find. Anaverage ass-lond is about 160 
ped (4 mana). road vary in price from l6s, to £2 (Rs. 8-. 

20) The domestic fowls are hens and ducks. Hens are rear 

chiefly by Musalméns, Kolis, and Bhils, in all villages and towns, 
Ducks are also reared but only in sme | numbers, 


As late as the seventeenth century (1616 and 1645) the Dobad 
forests were famous for their wild elephants.! And twenty years | 
though all traces of wild elephants had passed away, the Panch 
and Rtewn Kantha districts were, besides of deer and other swells 
animals, a favourite resort of tigers, panthers, and bears. Found to 
some extent over the whole district the larger sorts of game were 
commonest in Godhra, in parts of Halol, and slong the western 
borders of Dohad and Jhélod. ‘Their favourite haunts were river-bed 
patches of bastard cy Tpress, Tamarisk, and especially near Godhra the 
caves and crevices of the low boulder-covered granitehills. The tillage 
area was then small, and besides stray cattle a fair stock os nidapeit, 
sinall deer, and pig, and a chance spotted deer or stag furn 
Loramie “pee for the large beasts of prey. Their quiet was ile 

urbed, European sportsmen seldom visited the district, and from 






















, the larger ani had little to fear. In 1860, when. 
listrict came under British management, the forests were full of t 
game, and duri ; the next eight seasons from forty to seventy head 
were yearly killed. In 1865 the results of the year’s shooting included 
twenty-two om ten panthers, and thirty-eight bears. 
this destruction, two causes, the clearing of their former haunts, and 
the shortening of their food su plies, have been at work to reduce. 
the number of big game, Tillage kas Stencily speed, antl ae 
the open glades, but many thick rich patches of wood on the b 
of streams, where tigers used always to lie, are now well 


a 1616 the emperor Jahdngir Loring wilder seethaidt res cis she hunt elephants in 
hin prs abr dome . 
.. 1645, seventy-three elephants were caught tin the Dobad. 
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“fields of tobacco and sugarcane. Atthe same time greater care in 


; 


4 


grazing cattle and the destruction of deer have cut down two of the 
chief sources of their food supply. Tigers are gradually withdraw- 
ing from their old haunts. Elven in the thickest and safest covers & 
stray animal is only occasionally found. Panthers wanting less food 
and shelter give ground slower. But on them too the spread of 
tillage presses hard, and their numbers steadily drop off. The 
Piivigad forests and the well-wooded country between Pavigad and 
Devgad-Bariya still attract the largest game. But even when found, 
animals take shelter in caves and rocky fissures so deep that neither 
smoke nor fireworks can drive them out, A Jee willing to 
work will probably not leave altogether empty-handed. But blank 
days will be the rule and success the exception. During the last 
four years (1874-1877) not more than ten head of large game have 
on an average been killed. Of Tigers, vdgh, Felis tigria, two were 
‘Killed in 1873, six in 1874, and three each in 1876 and 1877.. The 
Panther, dipdo, Felis leopardus, is still in considerable numbers. 
But the shelter among the large granite rocks is so good, that once 
among them panthers are very hard to dislodge. Two were shot in 
1876 and four in 1877. Ihe Leopard, clita, Felis jubatus, less 
common than the panther, 1 sometimes seen. The Black Bear, 
rinchh, Ursus labiatus, is found im considerable numbera, Like 
panthers, bears find such good shelter among the granite rocks that ver 
are not often killed. The Hycena, faras, ope striata ; the Jackal, 
ial, Canis aureus; and the Fox, lokri, Vulpes bengalensis, are 
common everywhere; the Lynx, siagosh, Felis caracal, and the Wild 
Cat, Iningad bili, Felis chaus, are comparatively rare. The Wild Boar, 

r, Sas indicus, is found everywhere in the forests. OF Deer 
there are the sdimbar, Rusa aristotelis, found only on the slopes of 
Pivigad hill; the Snotted Deer, chital, Axis maculatus, common in 
certain parts of the district ; the four-horned Antelope, Tetraceros 
quadricornis, found in most places, and the Gazelle, chikara, Gazelle 
bennetii,and Blue Bull, nilgai, Portax pictus, common everywhere 





‘The Antelope, kaliar, Antilope bezoartica, common over the rest of 


* mand alicus + the Widgeon, Mareca penelope sine sie er 


Gujarat is, perhaps because the country is not open enough, scarcely 


ever! found in the Panch Mahils. 
Of wild birds there are of water birds the Black-backed Goose, 
nukta, Sarkidiornis melanonotus, the Cotton Teal, Nettapus coro- 
Tailed Duck, 





Dufila acuta; the common Teal, Sy Ee recca; the Blne- 
Winged Teal, Querquedula circia ; the Red-Headed Pochard, Aythya 
ferina; the White-eyed Duck, Aythy: he Tai | 
SS Cee oa the Whistling Teal, Dendroc gos javanica (Horsf) ; 
the Shoveller, Spatula clypeats ; and the Snake Bird, Plotus 

slanogaster. Of Cranes there are the sdras crane, Gras anligone; 
ie crane, 












common crane, Grus communis (Bechst) ; and the Demoiselle fran 
Aaithropoides vingo. OF Snipe, the, Common, fre Jack 
inus; the Pin Tailed Sm 





: nipe, Gallinago sthenura; the Jack 
i 
1 ‘Two, the first on record, were shot in 1878.—Mr. Acworth. 
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Snipe, Gallinago gallinula ; and the Painted Snipe, Rh cha bengal. | 
et oy OF Storks the Adjutant Bird, Leckoothia angelica 
the Purple Heron, Ardeola purpurea ; and the Pond coo, kneal 
leacoptera. Of other water birds the Purple Coot, boll 
policcephalus; the Bald Coot, Fulica atra; and the Bittern, san, 
Botaurus stellaris. Of Plovers the Indian Courier Plover, Cursor , 
coromandelicus; and the Stone Plover, Aidicnemus crepitans, 
Partridges arcthe Painted Partridge, Francolinus pictus; and the G 
Partridge, Ortygornis ponticeriana. Of Quail are the Grey Q 
Coturnix communis; the Rain Quail, Coturnix coromandelica; ‘tha 
Rock Bush Quail, Perdicula argoonda ; both Button Quails, Turnices 
Jondera and Dussumieri; and the Bustard Quail, Turnix taigoor. Of — 
other birds there are the Common Sand Grouse, Pterocles exustus, 
and the Painted Sand Grouse, Pterocles fasciatus ; the Peacock, Paro ~ 
Sate the Red Jungle Fowl, Gallus ferruginens, a rare bird ; the 
“Sef Jungle Fowl, Gallus sonneratii, common in Godhra; and the 
Spur Fowl, Galloperdix spadiceus, 


Snakes are common in the Panch Mahils, especially in and near 
Godhra. Four sorts are noticed as ly dangerous, the Cobra, — 
the Chitla, the Kédya, and the Tanach Kol or Tiran, a tree viper. 
The Chitla’s bite, though not always fatal, causes rapid mortification 
in the part bitten, and cases of men and animals erippled for life a 
a Chitla bite are common, ‘The Kodya, though very peice 
said to be not always fatal. The Kot or Tanach is sal 
venomous. More than cither snakes or vipers, the natives pa kl 
Guera or biscobra. Any amount of evidence is forthcoming as to its 
fearfully poisonous ee They admit it has no fangs, but sy ’ 
the poison lies in the eb The number of deaths reported from 
snake-bites was forty-threo in 1872, forty-four in 1875, thirty-nine 
in 1876, and sixty-four in 1877. Tn Gujarit, Government rewards 1 
are granted for the destruction of the following animals: Tigers, — 
full grown, £2 8s. (Rs. 24); half grown, £1 4s. (Rs. 19) | ete 
(Rs. 6) ; Leopards, Panthers, and iths, full grown, £1 4s, (Re. "ee 
half grown, 12s. (Rs. 6); cubs, 6s. (Rs. 3); Cobra de-capello, 6d. 

(4 annas) ; yesokg: or Cobra Manilla, 3 (2 annas) ; : ae 
possessing a in upper jaw, (6 pies). ANAL 
Sinctified sal the cownrde ceacdiiy oad Fike Mémnletdée: 4 

The Malt only tonthos.s:S6w of the western villages, and, as it has 
no other river, the district is oe pane entirely without fish. A few are” 
found in the larger ponds and reservoirs, But the supply is #00 — 
small to support a separate class of fishers, 
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14,921 or 6°19 per cant, Musalméns, 


CHAPTER III. 
POPULATION. 


‘Srsor the transfer to the British a census of the Panch Mahils 
has twice been taken. The first in 1855 showed a total population 
of 148,595 souls, the second in 1872 showed 240,743 souls or an 
increase in seventeen years of 67-65 per cent. Of the first census no 
details are available, Atthe time of the second census, of the whole 
number of 240,743 souls, 225,775 or 93°78. Bik were Hindus, 

s, thirty Christians, and seventeen 


Tho following tabular statement gives for the year 1872 details of 


the population of each sub-division of the district according to religion, 








“age, and sex ; 

Gomme... | saree | aren | 12,058 | 1060] Gea | rosa | 0,168 | m0,e00 | 08,787 
 ‘Ralol | wert | 1190] aes | noemn | Tar | Tet | 99,882 | 20,108 | 4,n50 
Dobad ... | 10,073 | 19,481 | 14,951 | 16047 | 11 


Potel | a7 | ance? | a000T | 97,105 90,003 | 20 
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From the above statement it appears that the percentage of males — 
on the total population was (1872) 5246 and of females 4753. — 
Hindu males numbered 118,404 or 52-44 per cent, and Hindu females — 
numbered 107,371 or 47°55 per cent of the total Hindu population; 
Musalmin males numbered 7866 or 52:72 por cent, ati Atusalnéie S 
females 7055 or 47°28 per cent of the total Musalmén population; — 
Parsi males numbered 12 or 70-56 per cent, and Parsi females 5 or 
29°41 per cent of the total Parsi population ; Christian males numbered 
22 or 73°33 per cent, and Christian fomales 8 or 26°66 percent 
of the total Christian istian population. 
_ The total number of infirm persons was returned at 996 (males— 
508, females 438) or forty-one per ten thousand of the total popula- — 
tion. Of these 18 (males 14, females 4) or one per ten thousand were — 
insanes ; 158 (males 88, females 70) or seven per ten thousand, idiote; 
258 (males 164, females 89) or eleven per ten thousand, deafand dumb; 
453 (males 205, females 248) or nineteen per ten thousand, blind; 
and 114 (males 87, females 27) or five per ten thousand, lepers. 


The following tabular statement gives the number of the members 
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os a religio i nes of the inhabitants according to sex ab 
wire , With, at each stage, the percentage on the total popu- 
lation of oa oscil om religion, The columns referring ib: the : 
total ation discard the distinction of religion, but retain t ‘ 
aetiacess OF sex sos San ew " 
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' The Hindu population of the district belongs, according 


1872 census, to the following sects :—~ 





Panch Mahdle Hindu Sects, “1872. 
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From this statement it would seem, that of the total Hindn, 
opulation, the Vaishnava numbered 11,205 or 4°96 cent; the 
haivs 6390 or 2°83 per cent; the Shrévaks 916 or 0-40 per cent; 
the unsectarian classes 207 264 or 91°80 per cent. an 
The Musalmén population belonged totwo sects, Sunni and Shing” 
the former numbered 11,631 souls or 77°95 per cent of the 
Mousalméin oe and the latter including the Surat or Déndi 
mann tom Bohorés 8290 souls or 22°05 percent. Theseventeen si | 









df 


cua: to occupation the census returns for 1872 divide the 
whole population into seven classes : 


L—Employed under Government, or municipal, or other local authovilenee 
peaiieetiae in all 3309 souls or 1-37 per cent of the entire ropa | 
II .—Professional perzons, 1409 or 043 per cent. 
IIL.—In service or performing personal offices, 1985 or 0'E2 per cent. 
TV.—Engaged in agriculture and with animals, 55,047, or 22°86 per cent. 
V.—Engaged in commerce and trade, 2001 or 124 per cent, 
VI.—Employed in mechanical arts, manufactares, and engineering operation 
and engaged in the sale of articlea manufactured or otherwise p 
for consumption, ropa stat dp AO ote 
VIL—Miscellaneons t classed otherwise (a) wives 65, 
children SoBe in all 1a a76 or67-49 per cent; and (4) miscellancous 
persona, 1363 or 0:0 per cent ; total 168,839 or 68-5 per cent, \e 


The general chapter on the population of Gujarit includes such 
information as is available reg the origin and customs of the — 
Panch Mahdls people. The following details show the strength of re 

of 










the different castes and races as far as it was ascertained by the 
1872 census. 


Of Bréhmans, exclusive of sub-divisions, were thirty divisions, 
with a strength of 5957 souls (males 3194, ‘females 9763) or 263 — 
cent of the total Hindu population. The chief classes are 
Birigand (1888), » Andich (1264), P Movida (859), Modh (486), and 
ames (218). Except the Nigars of whom many are holders of 
ted land and recipients of cash allowances, the majority of 
Teshanels live on alms. Some are peasants and a few are Govern- 
mentservants. The Deccan Brahmans who, under H. H. Sindia’s” 
government held high positions numbered 222 souls. ra 
Of Writers there were two classes, Brahma Kshatris (27), and 
Parbhus (39), with a strength of 66 souls (males 54, females 12) or0@ 
per cent of the total Hindu population. The Brahma Kehatris 
onupl yed in Government o New comers brou . py the 
at the time of the transfer of the district, t : i 
of 









“scrote Mandeep other parte of Gajsuke nad. ero mene: egu 
settled in the district. The Parbhus are all Kayasth Parbhus: 
the Deccan districts chiefly in the service of Government. of He il 
ones come into the district during the government of 

: pe 


Of SPaoccila Trading, and Shop-keeping classes, were 6688. 
Viinidis belonging to sixteen divisions, 295 Marvadi Shrivaks of two 
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"divisions, 621 Gujarati Shrévaks of two divisions, and 59 Bhitids, 


a total strength of 7663 souls (males 4124, females o999) or 339 

cent of the total Hindu population. In « district inhabited 
chiefly by the unsettled classes, the Vanidés have many chances of 
making money. A considerable number of Bhils, Kolis, Néikdas, 
and other poor classes are wholly dependent on their Vania and 
Shrivak money lenders. 


Of Cultivators, besides the Bhils and Niikdds, were seven classes 
with a total strength of 102,925 souls (males 54,604, females 48,321) 
or 45°58 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 5112 
(males 2819, females 2293) were Kanbis ; 5347 (males 2809, females 
9538) Rajputs ; 928 (miles 533, females 395) Kiichhidis ; 957 (males 
504, females 453) Malis; 1030 (males 535, females 495) Rivals; 
11,389 (males 5840, females 5549) Pateliyas ; and 78,162 (males 


‘41,564, females 36,598) Kolis, The Kanbis and Kachhids found 


chiefly in the west are said to have come from Baroda and Kaira, ‘They 
are skilled husbandmen. ‘The Rajputs though aa cultivators inferior 
to Kanbis are steadily applying themselves to agriculture. Tho 
Malis and Ravals are superior to Koli cultivators. The Pateliyés found 
in Dohad claim Rajput descent. Originally settled near Pivaigad 


they are said to have moved from Chimpéiner, And as among 


_—=_— 


them were more men than women they intermarried with the Bhils 
of ng Sg Hence they were called vatéliyds or the impure, o name 
which has been gradually corrupted inte Eateliyés. The Kolis are 
found in the west. Of the whole number 75,738 were Talabdas, 
ninety-four Bériyés, 555 Pétanvadiis, 1330 LundvaAdiis, eighty 
Khant, and 207 were not classed. Strong and active in body, their 
want of forethought and love of opium combine to give the money- 
lenders the benefit of most of their labour. 

Of Manufacturers there were three classes, with a total strength of 
718 souls (males 399 females 319) or 032 per cent of the total 
| o population. Of these 590 (males 320, females 270) were 
Ghénchis, oilpressers; 82 (males 53, females 29) Bhévsars, calico 





"printers ; 46 (males 26, females 20) Chhipds, calenders. 


OF Artisans there were nine classes, with a total strength of 6194 


souls (males 3194, females 2940) or 2°71 per cent of the total Hindu 


Of these 605 (males 315, females 293) were Sonis, gold 





nd silver smiths ; 1020 (males 594, fomales 486) Suthirs, carpenters ; 
4 (males 4, females none) Kansdrds, 2 age 110 (males 58, 
females 52) Kndiyds, bricklayers ; 29 (males 20, females 9) Salite, 
masons; 1650 (males 866, females 784) Luhdrs, blacksmiths ; 62 
(males $2, females 30) Lakhérds, makers of lac bangles; 757 (males 
388, females 369) Darjis, tailors ; and 1894 (males 977, females 917) 

Of Bards there were two classes, with a total strength of 1001 
souls, or 0°48 per cent of the whole Hinda population. OF 
theso 139 (males 73, females 66) were Bhéts, bards ; and 952 (males 
515, females 437) Charans, genealogists. The Bhéts and Chérans 






have lost their former special position and maintain themselves 
chiefly As hug WATE £0 culiavators, 
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Of Personal Servants there were two classes, with a total strenefl 
of 1885 souls or 0°85 per cent of the total Hindu population. Of 
these 1721 (males 902, females 819) were Hajims, barbers; 164 
(males 79, females 85) Dhobhis, washermen. br, 

Of Herdsmen and Shepherds there were three classes, with a total 
strength of 2854 souls or 1°26 per cent of the total Hindu popule — 
tion. Of these 1756 (males 930, females 806) were Bharvids; 1102 
(males 613, females 489) Rabdris ; ond 16 (males 15, and female 7) 
Ahirs, They support themselves by the sale of sheep, wool, and 
clarified butter; the sheep they sell to Musalmin traders, the woo 
they sell to Kamaliis or blanket weavers, and the clarified butter, git, — 
to Vaniis. The Rabiris own cows and buffaloes and to a small 
extent cultivate. , 

Of Fishers and Sailors there were two classes with a total strength 
of 2228 souls (males 1190, females 1038) or 0-98 per cent of the — 
whole Hindu population, Of these 858 (males 468, females 390) 
were Bhois, and 1370 (males 722, females 648) Michhis. Bhois and — 
Machhis are found chiefly in Godhra. Besides fishing they till land 
and act as ferrymen across the Mahi. The Bhois also grow shingodi, 
Trapa bispinosa, in the beds of ponds. | 

Of Labourers and Miscellaneous Workers there were eleven classes, — 
with a total strength of 6842 souls (males 3832, females 3010) or — 
6'03 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 191 (males 
104, females 87) were Goliis, ricepounders ; 311 (males 206, females 
105) Kalils, hquorsellers and labourers ; 286 (males 178, fernales 108) 
Mariithdés of several castes from the Deccan employed chiefly as . 
servants ; 7 (males 40, females 35) Vaghris, fowlers and hunters; 
1621 (males 850, females 771) Ravalvis, cotton-tapemakers and 
labourers ; 27 (males 18, females 9) Bhédbhunjés, grain parchers; 
191 (males 99, females 92) Kiimaliis, makers of blankets, kimli; — 
1950 (males 1212, feraales 738) Vanjaris ; 1835 (males 929, females 
906) Lubénés; 268 (males 144, females 124) Ods, diggers; and 
87 (males 52, females 55) Baychds apparently of Deccan origin, — 
labourers. The Vanjinis, whose carrying trade has suffered by the — 
introduction of railways, are to a pretty large extent, amouil 1m 
the Marva quarter of the Godhra sub-division, beginning to settle a8 
cultivators and day labourers. They live in separate huts not im 
villages, and though poor and wanting in skill are quietand orderly. — 
The Lubinds are found in Dohad. Formerly rulers of Jémboaa_ 
ahout twenty miles from Dohad they aro said to have been defeated — 
and driven out by the Rathod Rajputs. Besides tilling the ground — 
they act as carriers taking grain from Dohad and bringing back salt. 

OF Unsettled Tribes there were three, with a total strength of 
70,492 souls (males 38,385, females 37,104) or 33°43 per cent/ol 
the total Hindu population. Of these 69,222 (males 35,086, 
females 34,156) were Bhils; 6118 (males 3186, females 2982) 
Naéikdis ; and 152 (males 116, females 36) 'Taldviis. a 

The Bhils are generally very dark in colour, the men muscular, — 
well built, and of » medium height, the women well made but with 
coarse irregular features. Among the men, except the top knot, 
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the hair of the head thongh sometimes cut short is as a rule worn 

_ The moustache is worn by all, whiskers by some and in most 
cases the chin is shaved, “he women fasten their hair in braids or 
plaits brought low down over each temple. The Bhils have no 
village site or group of houses. Each man lives in his field. The 
Bhil’s hut ia usually built of bamboo wattled between sup rting 
columns of wood and strongly plastered with grass and mud. 
The root is sometimes tiled but more commonly thatched. The 
hut divided inside into two rooms is surrounded by a cattle- 
shed, a threshing floor, and « small yard for stacking gram and 
fodder. The whole enclosed by a strong high creeper-covered 
fence has a home-like and comfortable sir. Of household goods the 
stock is emall. Outside may be seen, if the family is well-to-do, 4 
pair or two of ballocks, or a bullock and a buffalo, a cow, or two 
goats, and a number of fowls, s cart, and of field tools, a plough, a 
weeder, kharpi, and a crowbar or plonghshare, kodali. But most Blils 
_ have no carts and some of them have no cattle. In the hut besides 
the sleeping mat, the hand grindstone, and a roll of blanket or torn 
coverlet, there is nothing but some bamboo baskets and a few pots 
and cups most of them of clay. 

The Bhil’s every day dress is a cloth wound round the loins and a 
long strip twisted round the head. In the rains and cold weather 
he carries a thick coarse gray blanket. The women commonly 
dress in a large petticoat, ghagra, passed between the legs and 
tucked into the waist band before and behind, They also wear the 
bodice, and where they can afford ita large sds wrapped round 
the body and brought over the head. They tattoo their faces, and 
to make room for their ornaments, pierce and slash their ears and 
noses till they are unpleasant to look at. Bracelets of tin or brass 
cover the arm from the wrist to the elbow and others of glass or lac 
are sometimes worn between the elbow and the shoulder. On their 
legs women of good family wear just below the knees a ring with 
‘small bells or rattles, Their brags anklets worn in tiers from 
the ankle to the knee weigh altogether about ten pounds and are 80 

‘msy that the women at work in the fields have to stoop instead 
of sitting down. In the hot season they burn the wearer's skin and 
limbs. “ir she can afford it she usually wears a silver chain on each 
side of the head, fastened round the ear and hooked into the braid 
over the temple so a5 to hang over the cheek. 

‘The every day food of a well-to-do Bhil is rice, cooked with salt 
‘and mixed in buttermilk, and of an ordinary Bhil, Indian corn and 
buttermilk boiled with pepper pods and sometimes SP peas mixed 
“with vegetables. Except the ass, horse, camel, rat, snake, monkey, and 
‘among women the witch-loved domestic fowl, the Bhils eat all animals. 
‘During the hot weather months the poorer classes live chiefly on 
Mangoes, and on rdyan, and mahuda berries. Most are peasants, some 
of them tilling i eH though ronghly, the same fields ; others are 

a ; changing their houses and lands, and a few wander among the 





| and live by wood-ash tillage. [Fifty years ago there were 
valmost daily soxmplasnts of their daring aggressions." Though they 
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are still poor and somewhat unsettled they are not as a class given ' 
to serious crime. Fifty years ago the Bhils never approached) _ 
town except to attack it. Now the str@ets of Dohad are crowded 
with Bhils trafficking with grain dealers, crowding round the moneys 
lender's door, mixing with the people, making purchases, chatting 
with their friends and selling grain, vegetables, wood, and grass, — 
Nine-tenths of the raw produce of Dohad is sown, tended, andr . 
by Bhils. Many are sunk in debt. But they are no longer a tribe — 
of outcast robbers, Among Hindus, though not considered one of 
the classes whose touch defiles, the Bhil holds a very low place, — 
He eats food cooked by a Musalmén and no high caste Hinda will 
take water from his hands, } 


Except the female deities known as mdla or devi, Bhila do not 
worship the ordinary Brihman gods. They reverence the mo | ‘ . 
swear by it and believe in witches and in the evil eye. Their chict — 
objects of worship are spirits and ghosts, To these in the forests near 
an old tree, or often at some chance spot, they offer clay horses, jam, — 
and beehive-shaped vessels. In honour of the spirits in most of the 
spirit-yards they also raise beams of timber, sometimes as much a5” 
twelve feet long poised on two uprights in the form of a ugh 
seat, Hore they offer a goat and a cock ; numbers of Bhils coming” 
—— to ent ee and drink, Bréihmans kgs te 
special respect. vals who originally belonged to the Bhat ack 
as their sacrificial priests, There is 5 Rata Seth Raval’s family i 
every Bhil settlement, who, though they eat and drink with the 









Bhils, seit ered among themselves. Among the Bhils are devotees, — 
i 


bhagats, and exorcists, barvds, who leaving their families give them- 
selves up to o religious life, These men are much resorted to for 
their power over ghosts and spirits. The snimal they hold in minat 
veneration is the horse. Their chicf observances are in honour of the — 
dead. Their only regular Hindu festivals are Holi (Murch), Dasera 
(September) and Diyali (October). They fost twice in the year on 
Phagan sud 1] (March) and at the Holi (March), ie 


’ 
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In the lifo of a Bhil are four ehief coremonies, naming, shaving, 
marnage, and death. Five days after a birth the child and mother 
are bathed and the child is named. Between two and five years old 
the child’s head is shaved. The child’s sunt takes the hair in her lap 
and wrapping it in her clothes receives a cow, buffalo, or other 
“Span rom the child’s father. A well-to-do Bhil generally gets 
his son married at fourteen or fifteen and his danghter before she — 
twelve. But, as arule, marriage seldom takes lace before the boy is 
twenty and tho girl fifteen. The choice ig made by the relations of - 
the bride and bridegroom, In the morning of the marriage day the 
bride and bridegroom, each at their own homes, are rubbed with — 
yellow turmeric powder. The bridegroom is bathed and has his 
eyes and cheeks marked with soot. He wears a turban, s long cca 
of country cloth, a waist cloth or dholar, and a sword. The party 
starts with drums and cymbals to the bride’s vil lage . The women 
follow singing. On reaching the bride's house the bridegroot 














rends are seated on one side of a mindva or booth built in front 
of the door, The bride is then led in by her mother and seated 
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nposite the bridegroom. Their hands are joined and the heme of 
their garments tied. Then while three women sing songs the bride 
and bridegroom walk togtther twelve times round a branch of the 
lyara tree placed in the middle of the booth. When this is over 

the bride and bridegroom feed each other with wheaten bread and 
molasses. Then the knot is unloosed and after the party has taken 

a meal the garments of the bride and bridegroom are again tied and 
the bridegroom taking the bride with him returns to his honse. 
The marriage expenses vary in the case of the bridegroom from 





£3 to £14 (Rs. 80-Rs. 140) and in the case of the bride from 104, to 
£1 10s. (Rs. 5-Rs. 15). A man may marry a second or a third wife 
in the lifetime of the first. A woman marries again, not only if her 
husband dies but if she gets tired of him, and can bring another 
man to take her and pay her husband his marriage expenses. [he 
children, if there are any, stay with the father. A Bhil youth and 
girl anxious to marry but unable to find the necess £7 (Rs, 70) 
“or so, nob uncommonly arrange that he should carry ber off on her 
way to or from some fair or wedding feast. She then lives with him 
as his wifc, and when her parents come in pursuit, an agreement is 
made for paying the dowry by instalments, or im some other way 
suited to the bridegroom's means. 
When life is gone, the relations, bathing the body, place a waist 
cloth, dhotar, over it, and laying it on a rough bamboo bier carry 


it to the burning ground. The son or other nearest relation of 
the deceased sets the pyre alight all roand. When the body is half 


burnt the mourners bathe and returning to the deceased's house 
: smoke tobacco for s short time, and after saluting each other 
home, Assoon as the deceased’s family can raise enough money 
the anniversary day is held when much hquor is drunk. If the 
deceased was a man of importance, a year or two after his death his 
relations go to a stone mason and make him cut on a stone slab the 
figure of a man on horseback with « spear in his hand. When his 
task is done the mason is ae by the gift of a cow or she-buffalo. 
The stone ia washed, daubed with red powder, covered with a white 
cloth, and taken to the village spirit-yard or devasthin, Thero » goat 
is killed, its blood sprinkled on the stone, and its flesh cooked and 
eaten with as much liquor as the party can afford. 


ate 
= 
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When there is a great want of rain the women and girls go out 
dancing and singing with bows and arrows and seizing o bufix 
belonging to another village sacrifice it to the goddess Kah. The 
headman of the sigs whose buffalo is taken seldom interferes. If 
“he does the women abusing him and threatening to shoot him almost 
always have their own way. 


_» Among the Bhils are many tribes or clans, some of them claimin 

Parmar. Members of the different clans live in the same village 
and intermarry. Esch clan has its own head or tdédvddi distinct from 
>the Government patel. In each clan disputes are settled by a 
» panchdvat or council of five Bhils. This council settles marriage 
disputes, punishes breaches of caste rules, and when the offender ts 
penitent fixes the amount of the atonement fine. Tho parties interested 
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, 
in the dispute entertain the members of the panchayat with liqnor, 
A man is put out of caste if he behaves improperly with the wife ofa 
relation. But if anephew has intercourse with his father’s sisteror mh 
younger brother with his elder brother's wife, it is thought no sm 
A man who has intercourse with his younger brother’s wife is putout_ 
of caste. The other Bhils do not eat, drink, or smoke with him. If — 
he begs for pardon some of the leading Bhils of his village call two” 
or three men of a sect called Vasoya and cause him to give them 
a present of from 10%, to £1 (Rs. 5- Rs. 10). If the Vasoya allows 
him to drink or smoke with him the offender is let back into tho | 
caste. The Bhils have no games; drinking is their great amusement, 
They sometimes play a bamboo Inte, But the chief musical instri~ — 
ment is the drum beaten at varying rates according as the oceasion 
is sad or joyful. A string instrument of the sitir order made of | 
half a gourd with s bamboo handle and a singlo wire string is also 
sometimes used. Though still careless and poor, the Bhils bave 
made a considerable advance under the British Government. At tho — 
end of 1577 twenty-six of their boys were attending school. <= 


Naikda's numbering 5966 souls are found only in the wildest 
parts of the Panch Mahdls and Rewa Kantha. Of their oe 
two stories are told. One that their ancestors were grooms to the — 
Musalmén nobles and merchants of Champiiner, who took to the woods _ 
on the decay of that city towards the close of the sixteenth centary. 
The other states that they are descended from an escort sent by 
the Raja of Baglin to the Raja of Chimpsner, The Niikdés are — 
senerally small in stature, thin and wiry. They can endure a great iF 
deal of fatigue, are remarkably active, and are not wanting in courage. 
They are black in colour with dark eyes, square faces, and irrogalae 
features. Among both men and women the hair is worn rough and 
long. Their dwelling is a hut, the frame of rough timber, the walls of 
reeds and bamboo, Purely patered with cowdung and clay, the roof 

q 





pee and, except afew that are tiled, thatched with grass and 
ied teak or palm leaves. The house is divided into two parb, 
one for the cattle, the other for the family. In front is a platform 
where grass is stored and mahuda flowers and ears of Indian eomt 
are laid to dry. The property of a Naikda family is small. | 
farm stock, sometimes a few cattle and generally a goat or two and 
some fowls. Of field tools,a few have a plough, the rest only ee 
axe and a hoe. house furniture, there is a rough stone hand mill, 
a long wooden pestle, and in the ground asmall wood or stone 
mortar, and some clay pots. Except the chiefs and a few others in 
good circumstances who dress like | jputs or Kolis, the men wear a 
w yards of dirty ragged cloth nan the loins and a second cloth — 
round the brow showing at the crown the disordered ruffled hair. The ) 


women wear over the shoulders a robe or addi of a dark blue or red r 
colour, & petticoat, and BOI stimes a bodice, re ae 





_* Most of the materials for the Bhil and Naikda accounta have been obtained 
Nandshankar, Assistant Politi'al Agent’ hana, Rews olice, Fanch Mahiils, and Rio Bahadur 
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Except tin and brass Genie, Shes men wear no ornaments. The Chapter II. 

women wear tin earrings, necklaces of beads or shells, and brass bangles Population. 


and armlets in shape and make, except that they wear only one 
instead of many tiers, much like those worn by Bhil women. 
Their chief food is Indian corn gruel; tho well-to-do sometimes = "»w# 
nsing coarse rice or the poorer panics. Except the ass, crow, and 
snake, few forms of flesh are forbidden the Naéikda. They eat large 
black ants, squirrels, and even dead animals, and work such 
mischief among monkeys, or as they call them tree sheep, that even 
in large towns the sight of a Niaikda is said to be enough to frighten 
off the monkeys. For months in each year, their stock of grain 
done, most of them live on wild fruits and roots. They are much 
given to ma/iuda spirits, and at their festivals drink to excess, 
The Néikdiis are labourers and wood-cutters. A few have bullocks Uceupation, 
and pene and till fixed fields. But with most theirs is only the 
rough wandering hill-side tillage, burning brushwood and among the 
ashes sowing the coarser panics. When the seed comes up, the 
Wiikda raises in the middle of the clearing a rude platform on four 
posts and on this stays night and day ‘watching the crop. Besides 
cultivating they gather the flower and berries of the mahuda tree, 
some medicinal roots and barks, gum, lac, honey, and wax. As wood- 
: cuttors they are either hired by forest officers or by large landholders, 
or oftener themselves cut timber and bring it for sale to Godhra and 
other markets. In almost every ~~ of the work their women help 
them and they seldom leave the district in search of employment. 


: Tn 1818 when they first came under British authority, the Naikdas Character, 

had the worst possible name for savage cruelty. In 1526 they were 
said’ “to exceed the Bhils in their predatory and lawless habits, in 
their cruelty, bloodthirstiness, and love of independenee, and in the 
total disregard of all the customs and usages of social life.’ Their 
chiefs used to organize forays, and engage Sidis and Makrénis. to 
help them. Numbers of cattle were collected and kept in the hills 
until ransomed, The proceeds of the raid were then distributed 
among all who had taken a part in it. In 1838 their depredations 
became so daring that a force had to be sent against them. For 
some years they were more orderly, But in 1554 they were still a 
peculiarly savage and predatory class living in the most remote and 
Impervious forests, In 1868 the Ndikdids were stirred up to rebellion 
y one of their holy men or bhagats. A force of over a thousand 


Naikdis, 








1 Bom. Gov, Sol. XXIII 199, 152 ‘May the Naikdis seize you" is still a common 
The details were; of foot, of the 2éth Regiment N. L three Europe officers and 
men; of the Gth Regiment N. L three st officera and 3 men; of the 
Regiment N. 1. three European offices a men; of the Gujardt Bhil corps 
; of the Gaikwir's Arabs 100; and of the Lundvade Makrinis 25, Of bore there 
polive 100; and $1 of the Panch Mahila, Kaira, and Ahmedabad mounted police, 
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was atan end, Since then the tribe has remained quiet and during — 
the last two years (1875-1877) has been almost free from crime. Lazy) 
thriftless, and fond of drink, the Néikdds are poor, most of them sunk’ 
in debt. The yearly income of a Néikda family may be estimated at) 
from £6 to £10 (Rs. 60-Rs. 100) and their monthly expenses at” 
from 10s, to 14s. (Rs. 5-Rs. 7). Though they eat carrion and 
rank among the very lowest classes,‘their touch erie avoided if — 
not held to cause pollution. Except the Bériya Ndikdis, they eat 
with Musalmins but not with Dheds or Bhangifis. Néikdis show’ 
no respect to Brihmans,! and care little for Brihmanic rites, fastay 
or fensta. Beyond, if they can afford it, giving a dinner in their 
honour they perform no ancestral or shradh ceremonies, Except 
that they sometimes pour oil over Hanuman, and, though i not 
allowed to enter her temple worship the mother or Mita on Pavégad! 
hill and at other local fairs, the objects of their worship are spiritsand” 
ghosts, They show no respect for the Muhammadan religion an 
neither worship nor make offerings at Muhammadan shrines. Ta 
honour of spirits whom they invoke by various fantastic names; ~ 
they fix teak posts in the ground, roughly hacking them at the top 
into something like a human face, er these posts they smear | 
‘ 


ie - Ee 


cow's milk or red lend, and round them set rowa of small clay 
horses. The ceremonies are conducted by Koli priests or pujarit, — 
who while the worship is going on keep the Niikdis at a distance.” 


Marriage and death are among Naikidds the only occasions of cera~ } 
mony. Theage for marriage, both among boys and girls, is from — 
eighteen totwenty. To arrange a marriage the boy's father goes to the, — 
father of the girl and asks him if he will give his daughter in marriage, 
If he agrees, the boy's father pays him from 4s. to 10s. (Rs. 2-Rs. 5) — 
and leaves. He then, with some friends, bringing a rupee’s worth of 
molasses comes back. He places some molasses in the girl’s hand, 
laying on it a rupee, and a half ora quarter anna coin, Of the rest of — 
the molasses half and sometimes the whole is given to the friends of the — 
girl. The wedding day is fixed by the Naikdas after examining tho 
stars. On the appointed day a booth of fresh leaves is built im fromb ~ 
of the bride’s house. In the afternoon with horns, drums, and cymbals, — 
the bridegroom, with his parents and a number of relations and friends, a 
comes to the bride's father's house. The boy's father pays the girl's ] 
father from £1 10s. to £5 (Rs. 15-Rs, 50), and the two families dime 
together, the bride’s father furnishing liquor and the bridegroom's — 
party bringing their own food. After dinner the bride and bride-— 
groom are seated face to face in the square, or chori, in the centre of 5 
the booth, and by two old men, one from each family, called for the — 
occasion priests or pujdris, have their hands tcéned. and their skirts 
tied. Then a sheet 1s thrown over their heads, and the old mem” 
ras them some balls of flour and molasses. When each has twice — 

| the other, the cloth is drawn away and the marringe is bie 

: ed pi 
' The common belief, says Mr. Nandshan ia that | 1a killing of a 
ponies pal gana saya, by the deathof one Ti:van or fils, brow-mark, wearer, 5 
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Then every one drinks as much liquor as he can, drams and cymbals 
strike up, and all ends in a dance, the men and women dancing by 
themselves. In many cases there is noceremony of this kind. Ia 
pirl reaches the age of sixteen and her parents have not betrothed her, 

may go and live with any man she chooses, and if he agrees to 
pay her parents from £1 12s. ta £5 (Rs. 16-Rs. 50) no objection is 
raised. Again, if a woman deserts her husband anid goes to live with 
another man he pays the husband from £1 12s. to £6 (Rs. 16-Re, 60). 
If the husband agrees to give up his wife, he is paid nothing. A 
widow may marry again. On such occasions there is no ceremony, The 
husband presents her with a new petticoat, bodice, and robe. He 
comes to her house and takes her away with him. But this must be 
done at night, for it is the common belief that if a widow is married 
in the day time the village will be burnt down. A man may have at 
the same time more than one wife. The Naikdas do not intermarry 


| with any other caste. But ifa Koli woman lives with a Naikda, or 





‘a Koliwith a Naikda woman, they are admitted into the Ndikda caste. 


The Néikdds burn their dead usually at a place some distance from 
their village. The corpse, wrapped in cloth, is laid on a bamboo 
bier and carried by men of the tribe, or in a cart, to the burning 
ground. When the pyre is ready, it is kindled by the deceased's 


‘Dearest male relation. Nine days after the burning of the body 


the nearest relations go to the burning place and gathering the ashes 
into a heap, place on it an earthen jar full of water. On their 
réturn home, the relations of the deceased shave their heads and 
faces, On the same day, the person who lighted the funeral pyre 





cooks rice at his house. Placing this on a plate made of four leaves 


of the kidéikhra or Butea frondosa tree, he pours a little butter over 
it, and then sets fire to it. Some more of the gram, laid on five 
leaf plates, is sprinkled with butter and given to children to eat. On 
the twelfth day, the family of the deceased make ready rice or panic, 
kodra, aud Indian-corn gruel, with, if they can afford it, a little 
butter, and call those who were at the funeral, or if they are Heh 
enough, they ask the whole village. The guests do not alPmeet ot 


onetime. ‘They come when they like, and taking their share of the 


food either eat it on the spot or take it with them to their homes. 
Among the Néikdiés authority and power 1s centred in four chiefs. 
‘Of these one lives at Sivrijpar in Hi ol + a second at Gondola in the 
Udepar state; a third at Ségtéla in the Bariya state; and a fourth 


at Dandiipura under Jémbughoda, Ata moment’s notice these men 
could between them raisethe wholetribe of Néikdis, Except for sore 
of 


with a Dhed, Chamar, or Bhangi, » Néikda would not be put out 

eaxte, In such a case he would not be re-admitted unless he gave 
a dinner to his caste-men, During the last fifty years the Naikdis 
have, as a class, made a great advance towards orderly habits, At 
di hoda and at Sagtéla in Bériya a few of them have, since 
1869, sent their boys to school, and two sons of the saint, or bhagat, 
hanged in 1868 enlisted in the Gujarat Bhil corps in 1870 and are 
_ Of workers in leather there were two classes, with a total strength 
of 3097 souls (males 1648, females 1454) or 1°37 per cent of the 
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total Hindu popniation. Of these 1160 (males 622, females & 


were Mochis, shoemakers, and 1937 (males 1021, females 916) pi : 
Khalpis, tanners. laa 
Besides the Khilpis there were three depressed classes, with ; 


total strength of 7882 souls (males 4151, females 3731) or 3°49 per : 








cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 575 (males 295, 
females 282) were Garndas, priests to the Dheds ; 4422 (males 204, 
females 2074) Dheds, chabag Sods and carriers of dead animals; and 
2885 (males 1510, females 1375) Bhangids, scavengers. Me 






“a 
Devotees and religions mendicants of various names, Brahivia- 
chiris, Vairigis, Gosdis, and Sadhus, numbered 941 (males 50, 
at 


females 437) or 0-41 per cent of the entire Hindu population. 


In its Musalmén inhabitants Panch Mahdls stand the last of ti 
British districts of Gujarit, with 14,921 souls or 6°19 per cent of the 


7 ‘ 




















district population. Of their whole number 7213 were in 1872 | 
returned as settled in the towns of Godhra, 4226 in Dohad, 1663” 


in Kélol, 1111 in Jhélod, and 708 in Halol. Exclusive of 4537 females” 
and 5325 children, in all 9862 or 66°09 per cent of the whole the 
male adult Musalmén population (5059) were in 1872 employed a 
follows : In Government or other public service 512 ; in professions: 
213; in personal service 553; in agriculture 1027; in trade 1024; 

in mechanical arts and manufactures 1563; and in miscellaneots — 
callings 167. Inaddition to the four main divisions, Syeds, Shaikns, 
Pathéns and Moghals, nombering altogether 4621 souls or al ms 
one-third of the whole, there are several classes almost all of them 
descendants of converted Hindus. Of these the Ghinchis and 
Bohoras are the most important. The Ghanchis or oilmen known a3 
Ghanchi Bohorés numbering 4461 souls and found chiefly im the 
Godhra sub-division were originally Hindus, probably of the Ghaneht 
caste. They claim to be the followers of a certain Mansur, and are 
said to abhor all other Musulmans and to be well inclined toward 
Hindus, They had formerly the entire command of the carrymg ag} 
through the Panch Mahils, travelling east as far as Hat ; 
Indor and west to Ahmedabad, Broach, and Surat. je 
Se sennay ele P4li branch of the Bombay and Baroda railway they 

9 no fur 





gro er than between Central India and Pili. The change 286 
interfered greatly with their former oceupation. Near Godhra severt® 
of the Ghinchis have begun to settle down as cultivators. The 
Shia Bohorés number 3126 souls, 2343 of them of the Daudi and 

783 of the Suleméni sects. They live in towns and carry on a large 
trade in grain and other articles. As a class they are well-to-do. © : 


Of the total Pérsi population of seventeen souls, on y rere 
} fr ‘1 







tettled in the Godhra sub-division, two in Dohad, four in 
three in Halol, Exclusive of five women and one child, the adul® 
male population were employed in 1872 as clerks in Governmem® 
offices and engaged in liquor and other trades. + 
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With the exception of the people of two towns numbering 22,107 Chapter IT 
souls or 9°18 per cent of the entire inhabitants, the population of the Population. 
district, according to the census returns of 1872, lived in 661 villages Brwedlins 
with an average of 329°76 souls per village. Only Vejalpur in the | 
Godhra sub-division 15 walled. A Koli village generally consists of 
a single street or road between two rows of mod huts. The line of 
‘houses is often broken by a yard for cattle or for grain or perhaps 
by a well, At one end of the village is in most cases an old 
‘tamarind or mango tree, its stem surrounded by a small stone and 
earth platform where the village council meets, matters of common 
interest are talked over, and disputes settled by the headman. The 
peeree Kolis and almost all Bhils and Naikd&s do not live in villages. 
‘Each has a separate dwelling and in many parts of the district they 
move from place to place. Of the whole number of villages 324 had 
less than 200 inhabitants; 220 from 200 to 500; eighty-five from 500 
-to 1000; twenty-four from 1000 to 2000: six from 2000 to 3000 ; and 
two from 3000 to 5000, As regards the number of houses there 
owas in 18/Za total of 56,922, or on an arose 32-88 houses to the 
gquare mile. Of the total nomber, 7482 houses lodging 22,427 
persons or 9°32 per cent of the entire population at the rate of three 
gouls to each house, were buildings with walls of fire-baked bricks 
and roofs of tile. The remaining 49,440 houses accommodating 
218,316 persons or 90°68 per cent, with o po; ulation per house of 
442 souls, included all buildings with thatch or leaves or whose outer 
walls were of mud. . 
: The village establishment generally includes the village headman, Communities, 
patel ; the village accountant, falati: the watchmen, rdévanics ; and 
‘the messenger, havaldar. The artisans, who are paid by the villagers 
‘in kind, live in towns and large villages. Most of the village head- 
‘men are Kolis, Bhils, and Néikdis. The rest are generally Kanbis, 
‘Rajpats, Pateliyds, or Lubindés. The watchmen, rivanids, are chiefl 





“Bhils and Néikdés. The headmen are held in much respect. Atal 
village religions ceremonies and on betrothal, marriage, and death 


celebrations, their presen ce is desired and they are given places of 
+ At the time of transfer (1855) the district was in great want of Migration. 
‘people. Some account is given below of the efforts from time to 
‘time made by Government and the officers in charge of the district 
to draw settlors from the crowded parts of central Gujarit. The 
‘great increase in the population shows that to some extent these 


efforts have succeeded. But up to 1877 all attempts to colonize on 





_of the lower class cultivators of central Gujarat of special mterest, 
not only because it was spontancous and widespread, but because 


‘and of their first seasons in the Panch Mahdls, it has to some extent 


in spite of very great difficulty beth in the character of the settlers 





1 In different parts of the Dohad sub-division extonsive foundations mark the sites 
af many are vag esroyed acording othe lost ble iy shock of earthqaake. 
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ing and pond clearing, With this and the help of money advances, 
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proved a snecess. In March 1877 the Hilol police reported ? that over — 
a thousand Taliviés, a low class tribe of central Gujarat apparently — 
the same as the Surat Dublis, were encamped close to mount — 
Pavigad. They had with them their wives, children, cattle, and some 
store of grain, and said they were come to settle. After the fire 
detachment hundreds of families kept pouring in, each with a cartor 
rough bullock sledge piled high with grindstones, bunches of fowls; 
clothes, cooking pots, and children. Behind came the father of thy 
family loaded, and then the mother and elder children also carrymg 
burdens and driving before them their small stock of goats and cows, — 
Their answers were always the same. Who are you?—Talavii, 
Whiere are you going?—To Mata, What for?—To cultivate. Wherd 
have you come from?—There ; with a long drawl and backward wave 
of the hand. Why did you leave ?—There was no land, the people 
with aed turned us out of our fields, A few more questions, & 
they would give the name of the district and village they came from, 
ending with the refrain ‘many more of us are on the way.’ On 
reaching Pévigad the first care of each family was to worship at the” 
hill-top shrine of the Mita or mother. For days, in an almost unbroken 
stream, the worshippers kept passing up and down, returning with 
their brows smeared with the red mark of the goddess. Camps wen 
formed each with its headman or patel ; the people from the different 
districts choosing to camp by themselves. When their camp waa 
fixed, each family raised a rough hut and cattle shed and buried ther 
supplies of grain in the ground. Some of the old wells, relics of 
Champéner’s greatness, were cleared out and yielded good water: 
This movement was due to a religious teacher or guru who had been 
ordered by the goddess Kiilka Mata and a Musalmén saint to tell the 
people that if they went back to their old Champdner home they would ) 
ind riches and plenty ; if they refused to go they would die, Asa — 
token of her favour the goddess promised on the night of the Mareh — 
full moon to set fire to their offering of butter and rice and to send — 
i Brahman to tell them what they should do. On the 22nd, the 
night of the full moon, 7000 of the Taliviés went up the hill, each 
carrying something to swell the general offering. All made ready 
and duly laid before the ‘Mother,’ the worshippers waited watching 
till dawn to see their offering take fire. ir Sut no fire came, 00 
Bréhmanand no voice from the goddess. At last tired out they set fire 
to theiroffering and left convinced that the work had not the mother's 
favour. Most of them went back to their old homes. Of 1867 families 
only 685 with ten carts, fifty-seven ploughs, 133 bullocks, and about 
200 cows and goats remained. Except a few who chose sites ® 
couple of miles off, they settled close to Paivigad, forming twelve 
hamlets, the houses built in square groups, not each by itself hke 
hose of the Panch Mahdls Bhils and Nai lis. During tho hot 
weather months they earned a living chiefly by selling firewood in the 
villages near, and by some Government aid in the shape of roadimak- 















they were able before the rainy season to finish their houses, to buy 


reo 


* Contributed by W, B. Prescott, Esq., District Superintendent of T'olice. 
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abont 900 head of cattle, and to sow about 798 acres (1359 bighds) 
of land. But the failure of the rains (June-October 1877) pressed them 
hard, Many went to their old homes. The rest, without skill or 
habits of steady work, seem by degrees to be falling back to their 
former position of labourers. Asa colony the movement has not been 
great success. But it is not without good results. An area of 676 
acres (1150 bights) has been cleared for cultivation and may tempt 
settlers from among the Kanbis, Bohords, and other high class Gujarat 
peasants of whose skilled and prudent labour the Panch Mahdls stand 
m much need. Another class of recent settlers are low caste 
Mérvadis, who leaving Mérvid during the famine of 1869, have fixed 
their homes in the Panch Mahéls. Chiefly day labourers, most of 
them are to be found in the east of the district. Besides these 
permanent settlers, road-making and other public works attract labour. 


‘'vhe workers, chiefly Dheds from Kaira and from Mérvad, stay during 


‘the hot and cold seasons and go away in the rains. 
Of the people of the district three classes leave their villages in 


‘gearch of a living. A few Musalméns seek military service in 


native states, Brihmans, leaving their families behind, go lon 
begging tours remaining away two or three years at a time, and 


‘mong the Inbouring classes Bhils at the beginning of March find 


work in collecting poppy juice in the Malwa opium fields. 
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CHAPTER IV. 5 
AGRICULTURE. * 


AGEICULTURE supports 173,819 persons or 72°20 per centt-ofF = 
entire population." 


Within the limits of the district are great varieties of foil ‘ 
the north-west of Godhra near the Mahi is some alluvinl, bhatha, 
land, south of this a belt of dull black, mal, such as is “found in 
Thésra, and beyond that a very large tract of light, gordédu, land. 
To the north and north-east of Godbra a rich medium black, besa, 
bears heavy crops of wheat and gram. Kialol except a few villages 
of dark clayey medium black, beser, well suited to rice, kodra, 
and other coarser grains, is throughout light, gorddu. In the 
south of Halol are stretches of rich but badly tilled black soil. 
Except stony hill-ridges and patches of shallow gritty red and dry 
black, the soil of the eastern division, both light and black, i, _ 
oe from the abundance of water, of very high quality. a 












ng in shade from fawn to reddish brown yields two, and 
cote three crops a year. bs 
mi Government or khdlea villages of the district contam 
514,052 acres, of which 56,589 acres or 11 per cent are alienated, 
paying only a quitrent, and 35,805 acres or 6°57 per cent aro 
unarable waste. The totalareaof Government arable land is therefore 
423,658 acres, of which 151,194 acres or 35°68 per cent are occupied? te 
and 272,464 or 64°31 per cent are unoccupied. Of these 272,404 
acres of unoccupied arable land, 23,418 acres including grazing 
lands, forests, and homesteads cannot be taken a for a 
The whole available area of unoccupied arable | 
ednced to 240,046 acres. Of the ocoupied area 9064 my 
9-02 per cent are garden land, 8447 or 5°58 per cent ae 





land, and 139,683 or 92°38 per cent dry crop land. 


Fields are watered from rivers, ponds, and wells. Fromrivers the 
water is drawn by means of rough wooden lever-lifts, dhokudis, ‘ 








1 This total (173,819) is made up ofthe f 


) Adult males engaged in pate, dsceserp 1872...... 64,560 
Wi vea of ditto calcul on the baleee the proportion the _ ea 
limbo Wiper onal de 49,200 
(3) Childean ot 1 and 9 calculated on a similar basis... ten 70,0 as ' 











costing only afew shillings (Rs. 3-4) to set up. Except at the Malay 
reservoir where are gravitation gates, the system of watering from 
ponds is the same as from rivers. As springs are found close to the 
surface, wells have not to be sunk more than from fifteen to thirty 
feet, A built, pakka, well with water enough for single leather 
bag costs to make from £20 to £30 (Ra. 200- Rs. S00), 

A plough of land varies greatly according to circumstances. 
When the pay of village headmen was reckoned in land a plough 
was generally taken at about 114 acres, 20) bighis, supposed to be 
the largest area of mediam soil that a pair of strong Charotar 
ballocks could properly plough. Under these conditions of soil and 
ploughing Kanbis with specially fine cattle are said to till fifteen 
acres ; Vanjiris with well-fed local, pal, cattle seven acres, and Kolis 
with badly kept cattle five acres, But in most places as the soil is 
scratched and not ploughed a pair of bullocks ‘can ran over a much 
larger area. In the two assessed sub-divisions the survey returns 
shew for each pair of bullocks, in Kélol an average area of 1032 

‘geres and in Godhra of 13,4. 
_ In Godhra and Kialol, the settled parts of the district, the total 
tilled area is parcelled into 15,445 holdings, khatés, These farms of 
which the largest is 11624 acres, and the smallest one acre, contain 
onan average 10} acres. It is believed that with « five-acre farm 
s husbandman, though serimped, will not want for food or clothing ; 
that n seven-acre light soil farm, even though unwatered, will kee 
him in fair comfort, and that from a ten-acre light soil farm he will, 
if thrifty, be able to save. In 1876-77, including alienated lands, 
the total number of holdings was 25,508 with an average area of 
eight acres. Of the whole number, 13,373, or more than one-half 
were holdings of not more than five acres ; 6509 of not more than ten 
acres; 3960 of not more than twenty acres ; 1451 of not more than 
fifty acres ; 110 of not more than 100 acres, and fifty above 100 acres. 
Most of the holdings of 100 acres and upwards are in the hands of 
the class of superior landlords known 4s tialuksdire. 


i ais n0s - twenty years ending 1877 ery ae have increased 





6129 to S49 


from 18,308 to 87,141 or 102°92 per cent; carts fro 

or 36°22 per cent ; and live-stock from 173,859 to 254,262 or 46°24 
per cent. 

xs Panch Mahdla Stock, 1857-1877. 





In the villages inhabited by the better class of cultivators, 
Kanbis, Telabde Kolis, Pateliyés, and Ghénchis, light soils are manured 
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plonghed twice or thrice, sown through a drill, and a fortnight after 
cleaned with a weeder, karab, and smoothed by a log of wood, aun a 
In other parts of the district, the system of hnsbandry is of the 
roughest and most primitive kind. Though they do not use dung for 






fuel the people seldom manure their lands ; fallows are ke only to 
a small extent, and land is seldom watered. Few of the Dohad Bit 


have any field tools except one plough and even this many hav 


to borrow. They merely ran the plough once lightly throngh 
surface of the field and immediately afterwards sow the seed. lhey 
show neither care nor thrift and leave all to nature. In the N& EOE 


state many of the Néikdia sow their grain among wood ashes, _ Of 
this practice there are two forms, one locally called bantio consists of 
burnmg down a tract of brushwood and without any tillage sowing 
seed among the ashes: the other called valra is to cut do wo 
branches and brushwood and heaping them in one place to set firet 
them and sow after loosening the surface with a pickaxe. anti, 
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Eleusine coracana, growing during the rains, is almost the only, 
grain raised by Néikdas, , 


. aD 
Of 151,194 acres the total area of occupied land 40,152 acres Of 
20°65 per cent were in the year 1877-78 fallow or under grass. OF 
the 111,042 acres' under cultivation gram crops occumed 04,478 acres 
or 84°9 per cent, 36,629 of them under maize, makdi, Zea mays 5 
20,022 under bijri, Penicillaria spicata; 15,052 under rice, dangar, f 
Oryza sativa ; 9566 under wigli, Eleusine corocana; 6771 under 
kodra, Paspalum scrobiculatum: 2964 under juvdr, Sorghum 1 ce 
ae under wheat, ghau, Triticum wstivum; 314 under chennd, 
_ m miliaceum ; 138 under barley, jav, Hordeum hexastichon ; 
and 2509 under other cereals of which details are not availal ts 
Pulses occupied 27,752 acres or 24-0 per cent, 19,967 of them under 
gram, chana, Cicer arietinum ; 2607 under adad, Phaseolus mungoj 
1935 under mag, Phaseolus radintus; 1440 under tuver, Caja us 
indicus ; 312 under peas, vatdna, Pisum sativum, and 1491 und - 
other pulses. Oil seeds occupied 4519 acres or 406 per cenh, 
3725 of them under gingelly oilseed, ¢al, Sesamum indicum ; 4 
under rape seed, sarsav, Brassica napus ; and 754 under mustard, 
rai, Sinapis racemosa, and other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 327 
acres, 897 of them under Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria junces, and 
$2 under cotton, kapés, Gossypium herbaceum. Miscellaneous crops 
cecupied 530 acres, 143 of them under sugarcane, seri, Sac” 
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charum officinarum ; 34 under tobacco, tambdku, Nicotiana tabacum) 
4 under poppy, khaskhas, Papayer somnif erum ; and 349 under 


miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. ees 

Among the district crops Maize, makdi, Zea mays, the staple food 
of the Panch Mahals people holds the first place, with, in 1877-75, 
36,629 acres or 32°98 per cent of the whole tillage area. Maize 18, 
one of the chief products of the Dohad sub-division forming, in. the, 
rich lands that yield twice o year, the rainy season or early crop: 
sown in June and reaped in September in time to make the ground 
ready for a cold season crop of wheat or gram. 





1 Of 111,042 acres 17,166 were twice cropped, 
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~ Millet, bajri, Penicillaria spicata, holds the second place, with 


90,022 acres or 18-03 percent. It is cultivated chiefly in the western 


sub-divisions of Godhra and Kalol. 

“Rice, dangar, Oryza sativa, holds the third place, with 15,052 
acres or 13°55 per cent. It is cultivated in all the sub-divisions. 
Very little is watered and none but sdthi, sutarsal, and other inferior 
and coarse kinds are grown, In embanked fields the seed is sown in 
a nursery and the plants put out. In open fields the seed is sown 
broadcast, a lazy careless tillage adopted by low class cultivators. 
Embanked fields yield rice year after year. But no second crop is 
ever raised from them. Nagli, Eleusine coracana, kodra, Paspalum 


scrobiculatum, and juvar, Sorghum vulgare, are grown in the 


western sub-divisions. he ordinary Koli tillage of these grains 1a 
onskilled and unthrifty. The ground is scraped once with the 
plough and after sowing is left unweeded and uncared for tall harvest 
time, and then left waste generally for two or three years. Before 
the introduction of the revenue survey, fields paid rent only when 

oped. But now with a lower rate levied every year, some 
change in the system of tillage will probably be required. 

Wheat, ghau, Triticum wstivom, with, in 1876-77, 8555 acros is in 
the eastern division a leading and increasing product. Five varieties 
are grown, daud/:hani white brown very clear and full; katha maloi, 
not so full as daudkhani, with a mixture of inferior reddish wheat ; 


 kitha déudi, thin hard and not full, a mixture of white brown 


and reddish grain; vajia the worst kind, dull brown with ve 

small but soft grain, and gomadia, a low class daudkham, of d 

white brown with thin and shrivelled grain. Wheat is grown in 
stiff black loam and to a less extent in medium black, besar, soul. 
It is usually sown as a second crop following rice or maize. The 
sowing is in November and December, Before sowing the land 
is ploughed, and when levelled by the clod crusher, the seed is 
sown at the rate of from forty to eighty pounds the acre in drills 


about one foot apart. Manure is seldom used. Panch Mahals 


wheat is sent to central and western Gujarit, Baroda, and the 

urrounding native states. 
‘Sngarcane, serdi, Saccharum officinarum, is grown in small 
quantities in Godhra and Kaélol. It is neither so rich in juice nor 
of so high a quality as Kaira sugarcane, Quantities of molasses 
were at one time exported. But prices fell and as the former 
Government refused to reduce the rates of assessment the culture 
of sugarcane ceased.’ After the transfer its cultivation again 
read, favoured by a local custom of allowing the hereditary 
rs, deatis and patels, 64 per cent of the revenue derived from 
» ground that it might lead the officers 














peep to force sugarcane cultivation, this grant was stopped,” 
nd since then sugarcane has again declined. 

_ The Poppy, khaskhas, Papaver sommniferum, used to a small extent 
to be grown in Dohad and Jhélod by Malis, Bhils, and Kanbis. A 





* Major Wallace 71, 12th September 1856. 7 Gov, Res, 2728, 19th July 1864. 
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cold weather crop wanting good soil and much water, it 
grown along the banks of streams many of which nsed 
with belts of ita white or white and red flowers. In growing t 
poppy a field of black soil, from which during the rainy season” 
maize or hemp had been reaped, was generally chosen. Soon after 
divali, November-December, the land was four or five time 
longhed, divided mto squares, manured, and sown with oppy aed, 
Fhaskhae After sowing, the field was for three months waters 
once a fortnight. The plant was then full grown, watering va 
stopped,-and after a fortnight the outer skin of the flower esp , 
was slit and next morning the juice that had oozed out was scraped 
with a knife into a brass pot. The slitting and juice-gathering;a 
slow and hard task, were thrice repeated. After gathering it, the 
juice was mixed with oil at the rate of a quarter of a pound of 
oil to one pound of juice. In this state it was kept by the grower 
till it hardened and was then sold in the market. The buyers, — 
rolling it into balls, sold some of it locally and sent the rest to Baroda — 
and Hombay. was never a favourite crop. The law F 
(Act I. of 1878) Torben its growth has caused little hardship. 


Of Pulses, Gram, chana, Cicer arietinum, a favourite second or | 
cold weather crop in the well watered Dohad valleys, is oxpuneny 
in considerable quantities. 


Of Oil Seeds, tal, Sesamum indicum, is largely grown, the ares 
10,044 acres in 1876-77 being greater than in Kaira. Large 
quantities of oil are extracted and exported to Milwa and to central — 
and western Gujarat. il pressed from doli or mahuda seed is sent — 
in considerable quantities fs Kapadvanj and there used in the 
manufacture of soap. % 


Gombay Hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea, with in 1877-78 an” 
aren of 897 acres, is by ‘all classes ‘of hushandman grown both in 
black and light, but chiefly in black soil. It is a rainy season, | 
ays crop sown on the first fall of rain, At the end of three” 

the seed ripens and the heads are cut off. Then the plants 
are cut, tied in bundles, and fora week or so left to rot in some 
pond or river. When they are taken out the fibres are separa 
and made into coils, Some of it is used locally, cither woven by 
Vanjaris into pack saddles or by cultivators.made into ropes. ' 
of the rest goes to Bombay. 

Besides chillies, onions, and other garden produce raised in river- 
bank fields, Potatoes, batdta, have of late years been very st 
grown. 

Kolis, Bhils, and Néikdés form the bulk of the agreed 
population, Of the hi her classes of cultivators the few Kanbis are 
skilful and thrifty, and in most parts of the district there are | 
lalabda, Kolis, Malis, and Rajy uts ts below saige onde: know pera te but 
“ce ahd valuable peasantry. Pateliyds, Lu " 

rior to the leay ar ent unthrifty mehvds Koli and hil. ; 
Some De Veniede and ae of the Ghinchi class, thrown on Se 
former occupation have taken to As 
have met with little fuccess, g mea ‘3 " 
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The crops occasionally suffer from mildew and insects. In 1845 
most of the maize was eaten by locusts. Excepta few villages on 
the Mahi the district is free from damage by floods. But the rain- 
fall is uncertain and during the last twenty years the failare of crops 
from want of rain has on six occasions caused scarcity and distress, 
In 1853 no rain fell after July and all the chief crops failed. In 
1856 the western sub-divisions suffered seriously from the complete 
failure of the latter rain. In 1857 the rains were very late of 
beginning, causing loss of crops in the eastern division. In 1861 
and again in 1804 the mainte aii irregular and scanty. Finally 
in 1877 there were only 19°10 inches, less than half of the average 
rai supply. The crops failed and sickness and want were so wide- 
spread that towards the closeof the season (April-June) special 
relict measures were found necessary. 
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CHAPTER V., ~ 
CAPITAL. rim 

+1] 
Accorpie to the 1872 census returns there were in that year — 
besides well-to-do cultivators and professional men, 1697 persons im 
sitions implying the possession of capital. Of these 423 were — 
ankers, money changers, and shopkeepers, and 1274 were merchants 
and traders. Under the 1869-70 income-tax returns 450 persona 
pad on yearly incomes of from £50 to £100 (Rs. 500-Rs. 1000) ; and ~ 
in 1872-73, 101 persons paid on incomes of from £100 to £200 
Rs, 1000 - Rs, 2000) and fifteen on incomes of from £200 to £1000 — 
Rs, 2000 - Rs. 10,000). Unlike other Gujardt districts the Panch — 
| ls are so poor and backward that there is little capital and few — 

bavings pressing for investment, Only by Government servants 
are Government securities bought or money laid up in savings — 
banks, Except the holding of a poor debtor with no other prop x F 
land is seldom Bonght, the yearly return being only from 2} too — 
per cent instead of the 20 or 30 per cont the money might yield if j 
nt at interest. iS 
The local money-lenders are Vanids, Brahmans, and Bohoris, beven 
or eight of them are men of wealth, bankers who give bills, Amada, 
on Baroda, Bombay, Indor, and Ratlim. Of village money-lenders 
Viniiis are the chief, though well-to-do Kanbis also lend money and 
‘y= 





oe 











advance grain. A few of these Kanbis who are rich are thought 
liberal creditors than the Vaniis, Of the whole body of money- — 
lenders about ten per cent are supposed to deal with townspeop® — 
only ; about sixty percent with Kolis, Bhils, and the poorer class of 

cultivators, and about thirty per cent both with the poor and the 










well-to-do. - 
Bankers, pdrakhs, keep the following account books, the cash book, 





rojmel; the ledger, khdatavahit ; the monthly account book, dvaro, and 
the interest book, vydjeahi. Those who deal with Kolis and low clasa 

borrowers keep an account current book, thamkAhdta. ‘Those who sre 
shopkeepers as well as money-lenders keep in addition to the first 
four a an account current book, thamkhdta. In this are entered: 

the amounts advanced, the sums recovered and the articles sold some- y 
times ee as pes without their value. The register book, nondh, 
generally kept by petty grain, spice, and cloth dealers is in memt- 
randum form. Asa nf it sa only the debit, udAdr, side, receipt 
being entered below the articles sold or the sums advanced. Ls 
are paid in grain or cattle, seldom in money. Creditors almost never 
write off claims as bad debts, However faint the chance of payment — 
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the account is kept open and the bond renewed every third year in 
the hope that 4 day may come when the debtor will be able to pay. 
The amount of grain advanced either for seed or food depends on the 
borrower’s position. It seldom goes beyond 480 pounds, one mani, 
for seed, and 1440 pounds, three mania, for food. The grain is after 
six mouths repaid in kind sometimes a quarter, but generally half 
as much again as the original amount advanced. | 

In a district so poor and so entir ly agricultural the borrowers are 
chiefly cultivators most of them het futher to the unsettled classes, 
low Kolis, Bhils, and Niiikdis. As a rule most careless and ill 
informed, they seldom know how the debt began, when and what 
they have paid, or how much is still due. Most ofthe poorer class of 
culiiyators are almost entirely dependent onthe money-lender. The 
og age of their crops when ripe goes to ped off their debts. 

left with too smalla store of grain to last them throughout the 
sett are from time to time forced to borrow. As a rule 

jorrowers deal with only one money-lender. When they borrow 
from more than one the creditor who has advanced money to pay 
their rent, or has advanced grain for seed or food has the preference 
‘and is considered to have the right to attach the crop. en a civil 
action is brought against a Koli or a man of the other poorer classes 
he generally admits the claim. Thedebtor’s property 1s seldom sold 
except when he is thought to be likely to dispose of it privately. 
When, in consequence of a civil court decree, immovable property 
is sold it is generally bought by the creditor ata nominal price. 
Though still so poor and backward these tribes have made some 
ad under British management, seldom having recourse to the 
robbery and murder so common under the former Government. 

In the case of Bhils the civil courts do not enforce a higher rate of 
interest than six per cont. Practically this limit has little effect, the 
actual rates being indefinitely increased by « system of premiums, 
Néikdés and other unsettled tribes have no credit beyond an 
advance on the security of their crops. Interest is charge by the 
lunar month at rates SS ost ce - rates of from nine to 

twelve per cent to an artisan with g cna ; twelve per cent to s 
cultivator in middling circumstances, and from twelve to fifteen per 
cent to a poor cultivator. On a debt unpaid at the end of the 
year compound interest at the rate of twenty-five per cent on capital 
‘and interest ischarged. In opening accounts with petty traders and 
artisans the banker makes besides interest two or three per cent 

_At the time of their transfer, the Panch Mahéls had # local cur- 
rency both of silver and copper coins made in the Dohad mint. Besides 
the regular mint-profits it was then the practice to farm the oa 
calling in and changing the copper currency twice a year. a 
¢ afresh mark to it nothing was — to the oe: eagle . 
fees charged for stampt yielded ed a yearly revenue of about t 211 
(Rs. 1100)2 In 1861 owing to the expected i troduction of British 
copper coins the value of the local pieces became greatly depreciated 
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1 Major Buckle 606, Jth November 1561. 
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and their coinage was stopped. The Dohad rupee ceased to be legal 
tender in 1858and soon after disappeared. The Baroda, bdbéehdi rina ‘ 
ritish 


‘was then the only coin in use and only by degrees was the Br 


rupee raised tobethe standard. In 1861 all contracts for spiritaand — 
drugs, and in the year following the land revenue, were declamd 
payable in Taipneal: rupees with the provision that forthree years tha — 
Bavods com would be taken at the assay rateofexchange.' Still i 
use of the British coin is almost entirely confined to the payment 
Imperial dues, the Baroda rupee being the ordinary mediam in private 
docking The intrinsic and legal value of the Baroda rupee is about 
fourteen per cent below that of the Imperial coin. But from its worn 
and injured state its trade value is from eighteen to pea fies per 
cent less than the Imperial rupee. Its value varies considerably at — 
different times of the year. It is unusually depressed when Imperial — 
rupees are in demand for the payment of rents and abnormally high — 
at the harvest time, Mah (February) and Vaishdkh (May). Counte th 
Baroda coins are common and at the time of exchange each 19 
carefully tested by a Vinia assayer, pdralh. ad . 
Except in the case of service holdings the practice of mortg: ring 
land is not common. According to the registration returns mortgages 
in excess of £10 (Rs. 100) have risen from 93 of the value of £3479 , 
Sis pk in 1869-70, to 151 of the value of £6074 (Rs. 60,740) im é 


a 

Carpenters and bricklayers are found in towns and large villages. — 
4 

| 








Not always employed, their daily wages are high, varying from Is. to 
1s. 8d. (8-10 annas) and as a class they are well-to-do. The wages of ‘ 
ordinary aay labourers are (1878) for aman from 3}d. to 5d. (2f- 
39 anna) ; for a woman from 24d. to $d. (14 - 2 annas), and for a boy 
or girl from Id. to 14d. (}-1 anna). Twenty-five years ago the — 
daily wage of unskilled labour was for m man jd. (24 annas); St 4 
& woman 3d. (2 annas), and for a boy or girl 2d. (14 annaa). 
Except by cultivatora who pay either wholly or partly in kind these 

wages are paid daily incash. The labouring classes are Mérvadis, 

Kolis, and Bhils. Musalméns also of the Ghanchi class, carriers by 


trade, in the rainy months when traffic is at a standstill, go in bands 
to the fields to work. These Ghénchis are not properly labourers 
bemg a superior class, many of them well-to-do and almost all with | 
ood personal credit. Except for field work the only regular day 
abourers are Mirvidis, a frugal and hardworking set of mon. 
In the fur season ey public works attract Dheds and other — 
labourers from central Gujarit, Bhils and Kolis work in the fields — 
but they dislike and are unsuited to steady hard labour and are seldom ’ 
employed in road making or other large undertakings. The actual work 
of cultivation does not give rise to any great demand for labour, The 
few rich cultivators employ workmen daring the whole rains. But asa 


rule except at harvest time there is no general demand. The greater — 
wre of tho work done by Bhils, Néikdas, and othor unsettled tribes is 
t Id CARON, ET B55 and firewood-eutting and | api 


the hot months, timber-felling and mahuda-gathering. Among the — 
* Gov. Res, 1485, Mth April 1962, | 
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labom ng classes women do as much work a5 men. The — part 
of the unskilled labour in public works is generally done by women. 


During the last ten years the demand for and the wages of unskilled 
labour have considerably declined, and though at the same time the 
sa of food and clothes has fallen, the state of the labouring classes 
probably on the whole not so good as it was during the i rous 
years of the American war. The Ghéanchis, Mérvadis, and hate are 
a thrifty and frugal people, saving money when they find good 
employment. But the Bhils and Naikdés lay by nothing, spendi 
as they make in liquor and other personal m ulgence. Mrateade ok 

labour is unknown in the Panch Mahdls. In some Musalmin houses 
$n Godhra and Dohad the descendants of household slaves still hold « 
position of dependence, choosing though in no way forced to do so to 
work for the family who formerly owned them. 

Field saa rices are availableonly for the sixteen years ending 
1878. During these years rice has varied from ten pounds for 2s. 
Re. 1) in 1865 to thirty in 1873 and averaged nineteen pounds ; wheat 
has varied from eleven pounds in 1565 to pwcntycatesh in 1876 and 
averaged cighteen sia ; millet, bajri, has varied from sixteen 
ands in 1864 tofifty-four in 1875 and averaged thirty pounds ; gram 
as varied from sixteen pounds in 1865 to fifty-eight pounds m 1876 
and averaged thirty-one pounds ; pulse, ddl, has varied from nine 
pounds in 1865 to thirty-eight pounds m 1876 and averaged eighteen 
pounds ; and maize has varied from seer Sea pounds in 1865 to fifty- 
nine in 1876 and averaged thirty-nine. This period began with s most 
marked rise. In 1864 and 1865 prices stood very high; then during the 
next seven years (1866-1572) came 4 constant though moderate fall, 
followed by four years (1875-1876) of cheap but steady rates, ending by 
moderate rise in 1877 and by extremely high prices in 1878. The 
following statement shows for the chief grains the price in pounds 
for two shillings during the sixteen years ending 1575 : 

Panch Mahdls Produce Prices, 1863-1878, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
TRADE! 


Dvunixa the last twelve years (1867-1878) by the help of cheap 
stone metal, and liberal public works grants, aided by local fands, tolls, 
special funds, and duties, much has been done towards supplying the 
main lines of traffic with well made roads, The most important trade 
route lies east and west, connecting Gujarét with Central Tndin 
and Rajputéna. This line formerly ended westwards in Baroda, 
but since the opening in 1874 of the branch railway to Pili, traffic 
has been turned to that station. i pau 3 at Pali, bridged 
but so far only partially metalled, the road runs east eixteem 
miles to Godhra: from Golirx metalled and except the Panam river 
bridged throughont, with an eight mile branch to the town of Biiriya, 
it runs east to Dohad forty-four miles, twenty-one of them in Bartya 
territory. Besides this main line there is in the western division & 
banked and bridged but unmetalled road from Godhra south-west 
twenty-one miles sherciiah Kalo] to Khaékharia on the Baroda boundary. 
In the south « branch twenty-five miles long begins near Kalol and | 
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runs by Hélol to Jimbughoda. This is a fair weather track and 

there are similar lines from Godhra fourteen miles north by Sehera to . 
the Lundviéda boundary, There is also from Kantdia branch fifteen — 
miles north-east to join the Godhra and Lundviéda road, used cnet : 
by traffic between Pali and Lundviida and Sunth. Another cleared — 
track runs north thirty miles, twenty of them in British territory 
from Silia, twelve miles from Godhra, on the Godhra and Dohad road 
to Sunth. An unimproved track runs from Godhra north-east to 
Limdi and Jhélod. This formerly carried a large traffic, but since 
the Godhra and Dohad road has been finished it has almost ceased 
to be used. In the eastern division a bridged and metalled road @ 
under construction from Jhilod by Limdi to the Bériya boundary 

fourteen miles, and this is being continued eleven miles further 
in Bariya to jom the Godhra and Dohad road east of the Harap river. _ 
The distance from Godhra to Jhélod along this route is fifty miles. — 
A partially improved track also runs south from Limdi to Dohad — 
fourteen miles, the total from Jhélod to Dohad being ten 
These, stretching over a total distance of 170 miles, are the only r: 
artially made roads and they include all the chief tra an 











made or Dp : 
routes. Other less important-lines are provided with rough cart 
ES etac| Las 18 across the Karad river near Kalol on ‘the | 


and Khékharia road. It has three seventy-six feet openings 
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spanned by wrought iron girders carried on stone masonry piers. 
On the Godhra and Dohad road over the Ghodékhal river near Dohad 
isa bridge with three fifty feet arches, and there are many other small 
bridges. The Panam river on the Godbra and Dohad road eleven 
miles east of Godhra is crossed by a low level or Irish bridge of 
concrete. 


There are no buildings for the accommodation of district officers. 
Of rest-houses, dharmshdlds, suited for native travellers there are 
vin all twenty-three. Of these ten are situated in the Godhra 
sub-division, seven in Kalol, and six in Dobad. Of those in Godhra 
seven are at the town of Godhra; one at the village of Sehera on the 
high road from Godhra to Lundvida; one at Tua on the high road 
from Godhra to Péli; and one at Urvida on the high road from 
Godhrato Dohad. Of the Kalol rest-honses, one is at Kalol, three at 
Halol, one within the town and two on the road from Kalol to 
Jémbughoda, and one at each of the three villages of Champéner, 
Malay and Kanjri. Of the Dohad rest-houses, three are at Dohad, one 
outside the town near the lake, and two on the high road from 
Godhra to Dohad, two are at Jhalod, and one at Garharu. Besides 
Phese the district is provided with a traveller's bungalow at Kalol on 
the rond from Godhra to Baroda. This last is the only building 
suited for European travellers. . 

_ There are no permanent ferries in the Panch Mahiils. During the 
rainy season a boat plies between Gotra and Péli on the Mahi, It 
is maintuined from the Panch Mahdls and Kaira local funds, the 
proceeds being divided equally between the two districts. The total 
yield of this temporary terry amounted in 1875-76 to £24 (Ra 240). 


For postal purposes the Panch Mahals form part of the Gujarit 
a livision. They contain six post offices at Godhra, Kilol, Halol, 

fmbughoda, Dohad, and Jhélod, These offices are supervised by 
the inspector of post offices in the Gujarat division, helped by the 
stib-inspector of the Kaira district. Except Jambo hoda with a 
clerk on £6 (Hs. 60) a year the officials im charge of these offices are 
styled deputy postmasters with yearly salaries varying from £24 to 
£45 (Rs. 240-Rs. 480) and averaging £50 (Rs. 360). Payments in 
connection with these offices are made from the disbursing post office 
‘at Baroda. ‘There are six postmen on £9 12s. (Rs, 96) and five rural 
Messengers on £12 (Rs, 120) a year. 

The district has no Government telegraph office. 

At the time of the transfer of the district (1855) there were two 
branches of trade, one local, the other a throu h traffic between the 
coast and Gujarat in the west and Malwa and Central India in the 
east, The trading season lasted from October to June. Almost the 
whole traffic in both its branches was in the hands of professional 
carriers, wagoners belonging to the class of Musalmén Ghanchis and 
‘pack ‘bullock owners, most of them Me potter Chérans. The 
bullock owners went in great troops divided into bands, each with its 
leader, naik. The wageners, most of them armed with swords and 
shields, forming large caravans joined purses to hire Bhils as advance 
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and rear guards. At night they drew their wagons into a circle, the 
cattle in the middle, each ox connected with its yokefellow and the 
wagon by an iron chain fastened to the cart wheel. Each wagon 
earned about 14 tona and was drawn by three or four pairs of 
bullocks. They charged a ton mileage rate of from 9d. to Le, [6-8 
annas). Of the through trade, the imports from Gujarit wer 
tobacco, salt, cocoann!s, aud spices ; and from Malwa, opinm, wheat, red 
dye, aud Malwa cloth. Of the Jocal trade the imports from Gujanit 

were, besides those sent to Malwa, hardwareand piecegoods; the exports 








were honey, molasses, timber, mahuda berries, and gums from Godh 
Kalol, and the neighbouring states, chiefly westwards to Gujaril; and 
, Oil, and maize from Dohad, chiefly eastwards to Malwa and 
Mewdr. Both the through and the local traffic to Malwa were larger 
than the trade west to Gujarit.2 At the time of transfer the distr 
trade was stifled by the een a, state of the country, the want 
roads,and therepeated levies of transit duea, Under British manageme 
order has been established, a bridged and metalled road runs 
through the whole breadth of the district, and transit dues have been — 
simplified and to a great extent abolished. The result has been a” 
marked increase of exports west to Gujardt. At the sametime the 
opening from Abandva of a line of railway into the heart of Central 
India ‘yy greatly interfered with the former through trade from 
sea coast and Gujardt to Malwa and Central India. 
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The history of the Panch Mahals trade from the date of tra 


af 


: 
up to 1867 is one of rapid development. Before the beginning of — 
British management there were many routes from Gujarat and the — 
Gulf of Cambay to south Rajputina and Central India, Of the: | 
oné from Broach and Baroda went through Chhota Udepur and 
Raéjpor; a second from Cambay touched Nadiad, Kapadvanj, and 
Lunavida, while others from Borods, A’nand, and Nadiad Ee 
proses the Panch Mahals and Biriya, Formerly the Panch Mahala — 
lines had «a bad name. The roads were rough, transit dues wel 
heavy, and the country was lowless and disorderly. Under British 
management, with the establishment of order and the reduction of 
transit dues, the Panch Mahdls route grew so popular that in } 
of reductions in rates, transit and toll revenues rose from £3082 
(Re. 36,320) in 1858 to £7819 (Hs. 78,190) in 1861. During these 
years the trade increase was greatly fostered by a great and general 
rise in prices, encouraging production and enlarging the area: 
which supplies could with profit be forwarded. 

Up to 1867 no trade details are available. The following table, 
from figures gathered in Bariya, stows for the ten years ending 
1875-76, the approximate traffic between Gujarat and the country 
east and north-east of Bériya, including the Dobad sub-division Of 
the Panch Mahals and the Malwa and Mewdr territory beyond. — re 
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This statement shows in regard to the trade from Gujarat to 
Malwa that, during the teu years, Kaira tobacco supplied sixty and 
Khirighoda salt twenty per cent of the whole trade. The great 
fall in the export of tobacco from 4000 tons in 1856-67 to 1800 tons 
in 1873-74 can at least partly be traced to the transfer of trade to 
the railway by Bombay and Khandva. This route though more 
‘than five times as long has besides cheap railway charg 
advantage of freedom from transit dues. Tn 1875 by the abolition 
of the Panch Mahals transit dues trade taxation was much reduced. 
This and road improvements for a time drew back to the Panch 
Mahals route a larger amount of tobacco. But in the native states 
transit dues are still heavy,' and as the railway has been continued 
from Khandva to Indor and Ujain the Panch Mahéls route ia not 
likely to regain its position. 

Salt thongh under the same conditions as tohaceo shows less 
decline. The marked increase in 1875 is partly due to the fact that 
up to 1874 most of the salt was carried by pel bullocks and as the 
toutes followed were often changed to avoid duties the returns are 
from Gujarat depend greatly on the season. They are chiefly for local 
use ruund ihe Dohad ‘sub-division of the Panch Mabals and inclade 
1 On one of the main Panch Mahdls trade lines, within native limits, the tonnage 
charges amount to about 2d, (1} cans) a mile. 
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very little through trade. On the whole it may be snid of the 
through trade from Gujarat to Malwa that the Panch Mahdils ronte, 
though since 1867 much improved, has had to meet severecompetition,— 
and owing to the cheap railway carriage available on the other” 
lines some of the trade has necessarily been lost, while heavy transit 
duties have prevented the opening of other outside markets to make — 
up for the loss. But for the road and other improvements tis ~ 
probable that instead of being reduced the throngh trade to Malwa — 
would have entirely ceased, . a 


As regards the trade from Malwa to Gujarat the quantity received — 
isemall, The value was formerly large as it included a considerable 
supply of opium for consumption in Baroda and the Rewa Kanthy 
states and for illicit trade in British territory. This opium trafic 
has now been closed and the total value of the trade from Milwa — 
much reduced. The bulk of the Malwa exports are food grains, 
wheat, gram, maize, and rice. These grain items amounting to a 
much as 70 per cent of the whole are, with the exception of a litt 
Malwa wheat, the produce of the eastern division of the Panch 
Mahals and of the country round, Dohad has for many years been 
looked on as a granary and mach of its surplus store always finds” 


its way to Malwa, Mewar and Guojarit. Originally the eastern 
markets had the preference as the transport charges inclodin r duties 7 
were lighter. But the branch line to Pali, the new Panch Mé pis 
roads, and lowered transit dues have helped to draw Dohad grain — 
west. At present it supplies either Malwa, Mewar, or Gujarit: 
according to price and demand. A bad season and high pricesim — 
either direction is sufficient to turn to it the bulk of the export — 
Under ordinary conditions Gujarat is now preferred, for besides 
improved communications the Milwa market is now to some extent 
supplied by the new Indor railway. The table shows # most” 
marked variation in the grain export to Gujarit, There were 4 0 
tons in 1866-67, 4000 tons each in 1870-71 and 1871-72, and im 
1869-70 and again in 1874-75 less than 500 tons. ' 


On the whole the returns seem to show that in spite of improvements, 
so long os heavy transit dues are levied in the states round 
the Panch Mahils, the trade from Gujarat to Malwa is not likely to 
Increase, On the other hand though the two last years have been 
unfavourable, Dohad is almost certain to yield larger exports of 
grain, 7 

The above table includes only the throngh traffic between Gajertbs 
and the country east of Biriya, The following table though : or a 
shorter period is more complete including the two chief lines along 
which ane. pale oe Panch Mahila traffic, both local and through, 
passes, ihe chief exports to Gujardt are grain, mahuda berries, 
timber, and oil seeds; the chief frnbeirbs ‘ota Gujarké are tobacco, 
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Panch Mahila Road Trafic, 1874-1878. 
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In spite of stagnation and even decline in some items of the 
through traffic the trade as a whole shows a marked advance from 
18,852 tons in 1873-74 to 21,363 in 1874-75, 25,486 in 1875-76, 
$4,427 in 1876-77, and 45,694 in 1877-78. he 

There can be no doubt that the new Pali railway branch, tha 
opening of the Pancl Mohils roads, and the removal of transit duties” 
have had a powerful influence for good on the commercial prosperit i 
of the district both in developing old branches of trade and in starting 
new ones. The effect is chiefly felt in the Panch Mahiils iteelh | 
and in those districts round where the benefits are not neutralized 
by excessive transit taxation. b 

In spite of the large total increase the returns show a marked. 
decline in traffic along the Godhra and Baroda road. Fifteen yeara 
ago it was proposed to provide a good road for the Panch ils 
trade towards Baroda, But much of the distance is in native 
territory and as there were many difficulties the Pal line was adopted | 
in ita stead. The result has been not only a transfer of traffic from 
one route to the other but a large additional trade, the Pali road 
alone carrying much more than the whole united formertrade. 

Timber is the chief article of export, the quantity varying during 

. ae "the Jast five years from o#72 — 

Panch Mohd Exports, Timber, 1575-2877. tong in 1873 to 11,736 bor in 
Gotumana]Gothaana) ... | 1876. Most of this timber aia 

tarcde, | TL | the produce of the Bariya, — 

Sanjeli, and other forests sur 
rounding the Panch Mahils; 
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isia75 "| | Bal 1702 701g | the rest comes from the Panch © 
1875-76...) 7387 1701 ons | Mahals forests. The trade” 
1876-77 ...| 9570 2157 11,736 | centres in Godhra! where, with 


1877-78...) 9877 oS) a ceriein number of Hinda ~ 
) — = and other timber merchant, 
the chief dealers are Musalmins of the sect of Shia Bohoris. There 
is little teak of any size. The produce is mainly small teak raf ene 
and poles, beams of other forest trees and bamboos. At Godhra the — 
dealers buy timber from Bhils and Kolis, who bring it to markeb” 
But the sellers to secure higher prices often prefer to carry ‘er’ 
timber to Péli and even to Dékor and Nadiid, Most timber & 


1 ‘The following shows the area and (1872) popalation of the districts of whieh 
Godhea in the natural contre : — a wie 
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ought to Godhra by Kolis. But of late years Ghinchis and other 
Masalméns have begun to compete in this branch of the carrying 
trade, The Government Forest Department sells chiefly to dealers 
and disposes of much of its supply wholesale m the forests. Of late 
years the timber trade has been ripidly increasing, the Pali railway 
and new roads opening out more distant areas of supply. The 
falling off in the last year ts only apparent. Itis because firewood has 
been taken asa separate item. In reality there is a large increase. 
There is a considerable Grain' trade from all parts of the Panch 
Panch Mahdls Exports, Grain, 1873-1877, Mahdls anc from the newh- 
_— bouring states. But the sup- 
lies chiefly come from the 











Teun : 
had sub-division, Gram, by 
= far the heaviest item, goes to 
aa ns Bombay and Gujarat ; maize 1s 
1875-78... assed sgreseeig® | 
Is76-7T quantities though in 1870-71 
1877-78... owing to failure of crops in 


—— the west, the export rose to 
9499 tons. Grain exports vary much according to the harvests as 
well as to the relative pricesand demand from Malwa, Mewdr and 
Gojarit. Wheat and rice are exported from Dohad and rice from 

falol. Under ordinary conditions the grain trade is growing and 
likely to grow. 

Almost all of the dried flower and fruit of the mahuda, Bassin 


Panch Maihdls Exports, Mahuda, 1878-1577. 





latifolia, the produce of Godhra 
and the surrounding native 
territory, goes west to Gujarat. 


ny The crop ripens in April, 
Gathered chiefly by Bhils and 

1878-74 Kolis it is made over to Vaniis 
S745 and other men of capital who 
1876-76. either dispose of it to Parsi 
oh contractors or export it at their 
i‘. e own risk. Most of it finds its 


| mah welor crop, Varies 


=e way to Surat and Bombay. 
Mahuda is one of the articles most affected by the opening of the 
Pali railway. Before 1873 the trade set to Baroda and A’nand, 
passing either by rail or by road to Broach and from Broach by sea 
to Bombay. Now the trade centres in Pali. The export has risen 
from 947 tons in 1879 to 9249 in 1877. ‘The large increase in tho 
last two years was owing to favourable seasons, to the new roads 
and railways, and to the additional area tapped. The amount of 
mahuda available for export, depending on the grain as well as the 
ily from year to year, Of the amount all, 
t three tons in 1873 and 149 in 1876, went westwards to Pali 
aroda 
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Firewood is to a great extent a new export, Before the opening — 
of the Pali railway very litte — 

Panch Mahdls Exports, Firewood, [577. crossed the Mahi, This trad 

almost contined to the Godhra 

and Kalol sub-divisions 

| employs Kolis, Musalasing 


— 
Goilhra and ) Bedhra nod 
YRAin. Pall. Daron. Total. 
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Tom. | ‘Tons Tons, | red Pye re) : 
7 nop oa | minchis, and o rs. is 
ie tH) tee a = | rapidly developing, the chief 


buyers bemg the “f 
Ahmedabad and in other parts of Gujarat. The forest and waste 
tracts yield a large annual growth of firewood now for the first time 
made use of, and if the railway is taken on to Godhra a still large 
area will be thrown open. oo 


OF oilseeds sesamium, tal, 
mostly grown in Dohad 
dhalod, and castor oil ‘in 






Panch Mahala Exports, Oilseeds, 1875-1877. 


ae Godhra and Kélol. They are 
all sent to Gujarat. — ‘So far 

1873-74... the quantities have varied 
ecg ml according to the character of 
1576-77 i the seasons. But a gn Noa 
1877-78... increase in the export obs il» 


seeds may be locked for.» ‘ 


shisk The pear 


show the changes m” 7 
187%. trade during the last five 
ree " years. There is little to dd 
1876-77... to what has already been. a 
Is77-i8 ... 
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Like tobacco, calt has Cian treated under the head ‘ throng i ; aie 
Besides what goes to. 

Stor old ie apes Salt, (877. there i if & large local d do 10 a 

in and near the Panch M - ‘is 

But from the former 4 ving 

connected with the carry 
of salt on pack bullock 

| accurate returns are av. 

The figures for 1877-78 8 

fairly correct. At present the cals of salt is increasing. “af 


Fifteen to twenty years mile cartage rates varied from 744 
to ls. (5-8 cases} «tone w the rates are much less. Cart 
“atid crema quoted 1 2 the | local markets at so much ‘fae 
man, e oa , inclu as @ rule transit duties 
See cents and Dohad a diatense of sixty-two miles the pres 

is about 3d. (2 aanas) a ton, of which nearly 
pi for tol wd dt From Dohad to Ratlim, 
mile rate for tobacco and salt varies from 74d. mer 
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(5-7 annas) the ton and of this from 2}4. to $d. (1}-2 annas) is for 
talls and duties. Excluding duties and tolls « mile rate varying 
according to season and demand from 21d. to 44d. (1}-3 annas) a ton 
gives the present range of Panch Mahiils cart hire. In old days the 
carrying trade was almost monopolized by Musalmans of the Ghanchi 
class and on account of bad roads and want of protection was avoided 
by others, Now as the roads are safe and good, competition among 
fl classes who have carts and bullocks is most eager and my 
persons come from great distances to carry on the Godhra and Pali 


The only industry of special interest 18 im Dohad the making of 
Ino bracelata! The lac is produced in small quantities in Dohad and 
largely in the forests of the neighbouring states of Ali Rajpur, 
Udepar, and Devgad Biriya. The chief lac-yielding trees are the 
pe Ficus religiosa, the khdkhra, Butea frondosa, the bordi, 

fizyphus jujuba, and the kusamb, Schleichera trijuga. 

The lac is collected by Bhils and Naikdis who either for grain or 
cash sell it to the Bohora or Vania grain-dealers at from Id. to 14d. a 
pound (Rs. 1-8-Rs. 2 a man), who in turn sell it to town traders 
almost all Musalméns of the Shia or Daudi Bohora sect. When 
it comes to the traders the lnc is in 4 raw state sticking to bark and 

wigs. Toseparate the lac from the wood the whole is pounded 
with stones and winnowed, In this state the powdered lac, kanja, 
is stored, its price in ordinary years varying from 10s. to 16s, for 40 
ponoa (Rs. 5-Rs. 8. man), the cheapest coming from the pipla, 

Adkhra and bordi, and the dearest from the kusamb trees. Of the 
whole supply only a little is locally worked up into lac bracelets. 
Of the rest in ordinary years about 5 tons (280 mans) go to 
Ahmedabad and 7} tons (400 mans) to Ratlim. In Ahmedabad the 
lnc ig used for colouring leather, and in Ratlém for making bracelets. 
_ Before being used the powdered lac, kanja, is placed in a bamboo 
dasket, mixed with powdered alum, washed with water, and for 
aday set to dry in the sun. Then it is ground to powder, melted 
in a metal pan, and im the proportion of two ounces to the pound 
(five folds to one ser) mixed with brick dust and old powdered lac 
bracelets, The mixture is melted, poured on the ground, and rolled 
into a round flat cake. ‘The cake is cut into three or four pieces, each 
piece heated and between two stones rolled into a stick generally 5} 
poundsin weight. The stick ready, some dearer lac is mixed with 
yellow orpiment, or red earth, or both, and made into small cakes from 
five to six ounces in weight. Then these yellow or red cakes are laid 
‘a an outside conting, on the first lac stick, in such a way a5 to mako 
it all red orall yellow, or one side red and the other yellow. The end 
of the stick is des heated, drawn out, and then the proper length for 
abracelet cut off. As they are formed, the bracelets are slipped over 
the oily conical head of a pestle-shaped tool known as the noe 
pounder,’ edmela. This has usually a head about ten inches long, 
 Warying in size from two inches across the top to fous inches across 
the foot, and a handle about s foot and a half long. When the bead 

thas been covered with rings they are carefully heated so that 


1 Checked and added to by Bamanji Modi, Esquire, District Depaty Collector. 
8 167—32 
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polish and finish them and send them to Malwa, Gujarét, and 
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without melting the rings may stick to each other. This done, the a 
set of rings is taken off, rabbed with brick powder, polished and i. 
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and linseed oil, coloured vermillion, blue, or yellow. 


When the cylinder of bracelets has been coloured the next sepa 
toprint a pattern on them. For this purpose about two ounces of Gn, 
kathir, are melted into a thin plate and rolled round a small ballot 
glue. The ball 1s then set on a stone and for a whole day ham mered, 
by two men, the particles mixing together till they form a dall-grey 
metallic plate, Next day the plate is broken in pieces, thrown mio 
a copper vessel with a little water in it, and placed over a slow firs, 
The plate gradually melts leaving a sediment sometimes strained off | 
through a coarse cloth. The water is now ready for use. Meanwhile 
a little very fine cotton wool is tightly wound round a small bamboo 
chip and so wetted and pressed that it mukes s pad or stamp hard. 
enough to have a pattern graven on its face by a large iron needle ~ 
This cotton stamp is now taken, dipped in the tinwater, and bemg 
verv lightly A asere on the cylinder oF bracelets prints its pattern an 
their varnish, After printing the bracelet the cylinder is varnish 
once a day for three days, the varnish turning the white markings 
of the tin pattern into a beantiful gold. Then the pattern # 
completed by studding the bracelet with drops of tinwater coloured 
red with vermillion or white with chalk. A final coating of varnish ~ 
finishes the work. When they are to be sold the bangles are 
separated from each other by a knifo-like tool. Each bangle 
then cut, passed over the wearer’s hand, and the ends melted ane 
joined. The bracelets are sold two for jd. (a pice) generally m 
sets of twenty-five for each hand. They are generally worn by the 
Vani women of Malwh, and by Dohad women of the Rajpat, ~ 
Patelia, and Ravalin castes, : 

These lnc bracelets are an imitation of the costly ivory Ratléin 
bracelets, of which a woman generally gets one set at her m rrisge, 
wearing them only on very great occasions. Besides bracelets, 
yellow and red striped armlets, golids, are worn between the elbow 
and the shoulder. Except that they have neither varnish nor patter 
these are made in the same way as the bracelets. ‘Two of themsell 
for 9d. (a pice.) The manufacture of lac bracelets gives employment 
to a special class of craftsmen called Lakhdréis, Of these = 
families are settled at Jhailod and nine at Dohad. About half of 
them are Musalmins and half Hindus. se 


Another industry is the manufacture in the vill of Jesv 
and Gingdi in Dohad of blackwood hair ‘donb. The makers 
Musalmins called from their occupation kinskigars or comb makert 
Their combs are bought wholesale by Dohad Diudi Bohoris 


to Burhanpur, ; 

himpéner was famous for its cloth-bleaching, calico-printing, silk-— 
Weaving, and sword blades. These industries have sens entirely — 
disappeared. The grass oil made from the large long-bladed 
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two castes have together appointed a spec 
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aromatic grass known aa roisa, which used to grow over large stretches 

f waste land was, at the rate of 4s.(Rs, 2) a pound, bought in 
considerable quantities and used partly as a remedy for rheumatism, 
partly to mix with aftar of roses. The oil was extracted by distillation. 
A rough stone oven was built by the side of a stream and in ita 
large metal caldron was placed and filled with bundles of grass 
and water, When full, a wooden lid was put on and sealed with a 
plaster of ground pulse, adad. Through a hole in the lid one end of 
hollow bamboo was thrust and the other end passed into a smaller 
metal yessel securely fixed under water in the bed of the stream. 
The oven was then heated and the vapour passing through the hollow 
bamboo was by the coldness of the smaller vessel precipitated as oil, 
 Séml4ji in the Mahi Kéntha and Dikor in Kaira are at the 
times of their great religious gatherings places of considerable traffic. 
But few of the local fairs are of any trading importance. Except 
some in the west. who go as far as Baroda and Pali most well-to-do 
cultivators generally bring their produce to Godhra, Kalol, Vejalpur, 
Dohad, Limdi, Garbada, Gangdi, and Jhilod, permanent marts with 
resident dealers in grain, cloth, oil seeds, grocery, and hardware, 

any of the smaller villages and almost all of the Bhil settlements 








are without regular shops, the Bhils doing most of their buyimg and 


selling with one of their town money-lenders or large village dealers. 
There is also aclass of village traders Marvédi Vanids in the east, and 
Gujarit Vanids, and a few Mosalmin Bohords and Ghénchis in the 
west, some of whom live in villages during the whole and some 
during part of the year. 

ui! eee with so scanty and backward a population, each town has 
its merchant’s guild, mahdéjan, regulating trade, Last year (1877) 
with the object of lowering prices the mahajan of Jhilod agreed to 
stop the export of grain. This year (1878) too they did the same. 
But at the persuasion of the local authorities the agreement was 
rescinded. Where members of a craft belong to the same caste, 
the caste council, panch, sometimes hears and settlés disputes on 
points of trade. the councils of more than one caste have, to prevent 
# fall in me gers been known to join m ee work and occasionally 





FO council to settle trade 
disputes. The Vaniis and Sonis, together spoken of as the mahijan, 


have been known to auite in stopping business as a protest against 


a distasteful sanitary order. But the combination was partly religious, 


partly social, and neither depended on, nor called forth any special 


trade organization. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
HISTORY. 


Chapter VII. Tue history of the Panch Mahils centres in the city of C 
History. In s copper plate inscription of Shiléditya V. of Valabhi b 
404-441 Samvat, a.p. 348-395, reference is made to the camp of ¥ 
fixed at Godhrahaka and this may be the modern Godhra.’ No 
Eanty Hixnv, tly mention of the district has been traced. Chcapineria aa 
350-1300. have been founded in the seventh century (647) in the reygu ot 
Van Raj, the first ruler of Anhilyaida. Inthe end of the thirteenth 
century (1297) the Chohins retreating from Khichivaéda before the 
Mosauma'x,  lusalméns under Ald-ud-din Khilji became lords of the nye 
1300-1730, Their sway lasted till the conquest of Chimpéner by Mahmud 
in 1484. During the next fi fifty years the neighbourhood of pe 
would seem to have been one of the richest parts of Gujarat 
Barbosa (1514) describes it as full of well tilled fields and meh 
all products. So too the author of the Mirat-i-Sikandri (161 Md 
eloquent in praise of its fruits, its mangoes the best in the kingdom, 
and its sandalwood so plentiful as to be used in house building. ~ 
Deserted by the court before the middle of the sixteenth century” 
(1596), Chémpaner? had by its close become ruined, and 1 wach ¢ i 
the country had fallen into wilds and, forests. Under the eg E 
' Emperors (1573-1727) Godhra became the district head qua 
- But, unlike the rest of Gujarit, the Panch Mahils seem never toh 
4 prospered under the Vicero s or regained their lost cultn be 
& wealth. Occasionally an Emperor or a Viceroy in trav n : a 
E | Malwa to Gujarit passed through the district.’ Butits chief ment 
_ sara in the seventeenth century is as a hunting ground for wild eleph 























—“- Mana'rua, (3 In 1727 Krishndji, foster son of Kantéji Kadam Bande, attach ce 1 
- 1730-1853, Chémpéner, levied a regular tribute, and seems to have held) th 
country till about the middle of the centa ary Champéner was 3 
and the Panch Mahils annexed by Sindia.6 Though the | cit 

Pévigad was taken by the British in 1803 they made no: 
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All traces of Tolar Mal's survey had been lost, Mirat- Ahmadi 
Gov. Hev. Rec. 45, Vol. I. of 1821, 672. 

3 Jahangir panecd j in 1617 when Sir T. Roe was with his camp, and Shih Seba : 
1610 when, at Dohad, Aurangzeb was born. +) 
- One of the events of interest rocorded is 1645 is the capture ie even" a 
+a elephants in and Chiampaner, Wateon | 7 
ve See Chdmpiner. No details have ve been procured of Sindid’s con questo the Ps i 
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occupy or administer the lands of the district. Even the citadel was Chapter 
restored to Sindia im the next year and remained in_his hands till ory: 
+, 1853 the district was transferred to the British. | During this 
time, as an outlying part of Sindii’s domain, the manfigement of the 
Panch Mahéls was very loose and unsatisfactory! In 1825 the 
greater part of the eastern division was covered with forest,! and 
though some advance was afterwards made, in 1853 when the 
Panch Mahdls were transferred to the British they were still im a 
yery backward state. 

Under British rule order was established and with two excephons 
has been maintained. ‘The exceptions are an inroad of mutineers in 
1858 and a Naikda rising ten years later. : | 
\ Jn 1858,* after his defeat at Gwalior, at the close of the mutinies abaggr bet 7 
4n Northern India, Titian Topi moved rapidly towards the Deccan. 1858. : 

“The chiefa of Jamkhandi and Nargund had been in treasonable 
“correspondence with the rebel chiefs in the North-West and had 
‘Gnvoked their aid. It is more than probable that if Tatia Top had 
‘entered the Deccan in force, there would have been a general insurrec- 
tion of the Maratha population. Tiitié’s march to the Deccan soon 
sassomed the character of a flight. He was closely pressed by two 
eolumns under Generals Somerset and Mitchell, and a very compact 
and enterprizing little field force commanded by Colonel Park. 
“Colonel Park's own regiment, the 72nd Highlanders, many of the 
“anen mounted on camels, formed the main fighting power of this 
“force. His indefatigable energy in the pursuit of the enemy allowed 
“them no rest, and eventually brought them to bay at Chhota Udepar. 
_. Fearing to face the open country of Berir with such an 
- uncompromising enemy im pursuit, Tita recrossed the Narbada at 
; Chikalda and marched towards Baroda. He had, by means of an 
agent named Gan wtrav, for some time been in communication with 
__ the Bhéu Saheb Povar, a brother-in-law of His Highness the Gaikwar, 
_ and had been led to expect aid from the Baroda Sardérs and the . 
Thékors of the Kaira and Rewa Kanth districts. Immediately it ° 
_. became known that Tiitia had crossed the Narbada, troops were put 
__dn motion from Kaira, Ahmedabad, and Deesa for the protection 
of the eastern frontier of Gujarét. Captain Thatcher, who had 
'“sueceeded to the command of the irregular levies raised by Mr. 
~~ Ashburner in Kaira, was erdered to hold Sankheda with the 
* Grregulars and two of the Géikwir’s guns. He was afterwards 
‘reinforced by Captain Collier's detachment of the 7th Regiment N. L, 
“which fell back fran Chhota Udepur on the approach of the enemy. 
Tiitia Topi at this time commanded a formidable force composed 
fragments of many mutinous Bengal regiments. He had also been 
-»-joined by a mixed rabble of Villéyatis, Rohillés, and ge a who 
—~ followed his fortune in hopes of plunder. The Nawab of Kamona, 
~ “Ferozsha, and a Marétha Gardér, who was known as the Rav Saheb, : 
«held subordinate commands. Each fighting man was followed by 
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1 Bom. Quar. Rev. III. 359. 2 Bishop Heber's Narrative, IT. 103. 
ose 3 This note on TAtia Topi's raid and the next paragrep® on the 1554 Naikda Bising 
are contributed by the Honourable L. R. Ashburner, C. L 
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one or more ponies laden with plunder which greatly impaden 
movements, It was chiefly owing to this that Colonel Park % 
enabled to overtake the rebels and to force them into action, 
On reaching Chhota Udepur the troops of the Réja frat 
with the enemy, and Captain Collier having evacuated the tom 
Tatia Topi was allowed to occupy it without opposition. He had 
intended to halt at Chhota Udepur to recruit his men and to develo 
his intrigues with the Baroda Sardirs, but Park gave him no respite 
On the Ist December 1858, he fell upon Tétia’s rebel force and 
defeated it with great slaughter, his own loss being trifling. After 
this defeat there was great confusion in the ranks of the insw rents, 
Tétia Topi abandoned his army and did not rejoin it till it had — 
reached the forest lands of Pérona. Discipline, which had always been 







lax, was now entirely thrown aside. The muster roll of one of Tati’ 
cavalry regiments Was picked up and showed that out of a st ener 1 
of 300 sabres there were only sixteen present forduty. The rebel 
force separated into two bodies, one doubled back and plundered — 
Park’s phlei which had fallen far to the rear, the other boc 9 . 
Ferozsha entered the Panch Mahdls and looted Bariya, Jhalod, Lin : 





and other villages ; Godhra being covered by Muter’s foree was not 


attacked. Park's foree was so disabled by the plunder of its b 
and by long continued forced marches, that it was compelled toh 





at Chhota Udepur, but General Somerset took up the pursuit | i 
rapidly drove Tatia from the Panch Mahdls. He fled in the direction” 
of Salumbe. The Thakor of that place was in arms, and Tatia n0 
doubt expected support from him, bot the Thikor was too cau cng 
to jom what was then evidently a hopeless cause. On reaching 
Nargad on the 20th February 1859, Peccebs made overtures of 
surrender, and» week later 300 cavalry and a mixed force of 1500 
men under Zahur Ali and the Molvi Vazir Khan laid down their 
arms to General Mitchell. They were admitted to the benefit oft he 
amnesty. The remnant of Titii’s force fed to the north-east. r . ae 
In October 1858, instigated by the intrigues of the Bhiu Sahel 
Povir, the Sankheda Naikdds,' a very wild forest tribe, took up | 
arms under Rupa and Keval Naika, and after haying plandered the — 
outpost, fhana, at Narukot, attacked a detachment of the Sth 
Regiment N. I. under Captain Bates at Jaémbughoda. They were — 
repulsed with considerable loss after a desultory fight during he 1 
ter part of two days. On the arrest of Ganpatrév, the Bhim — 
éheb’s agent, this troublesome insurrection aon probabl 
collapsed, bnt the Niikdds were joined by a number of Vil 
them to hold out. They occupied the very strong country between — 
Chémpéner and Niérukot, and kept up a harassing warfare, plundering 
the villages os far north as Godhra, — 
_A field force commanded by the Political Agent of the Rewa 
Kéntha, Colonel Wallace, was employed against the Néikdas during 
_the cold weather of 1858, and in one of the frequent skirmishes vith — 
the insurgents Captain Hayward of the 17th Regiment N. I. wis 


1 Details of the Ndikdds are given at page 909, 4 
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severely) wounded by a matchlock ballet on January 28th, 1859. 
The only success obtained by the Néikddés was the surprise of Hassan 
Alig company of Hussein Khiin’s levy. Tho Subhedar had been 
ordered to protect the labourers who were employed in opening the 
pass fear the village of Sivréjpur, but the duty was very distasteful 
to him, and his son deserted with twenty-four men on the march 
to Sivrajpur. They were suddenly attacked by mixed force of 
Makninis and Niikdis. Seven men including the Subhedér were 
es and eleven wounded without any loss to the enemy. The 
Subbedér neglected to protect his camp by the most ordinary 
precautions and his men appear to have behaved badly. They fled 
without firing a shot directly they were attacked. But little 
progress had been made in pacifying the Naikdés tll Captain Richard 
nner was employed to raise and organize a corps aa 
chiefly of Bhils with their head qnarters at Dohad in the anch 
fahils. Captain Bonner’s untiring energy and moral influence 
soon reduced the Naikdds to submission. Rupa Naik laid down 
his arma and accepted the amnesty, March 10th, 189, and Keval 
Naik followed his example soon after. 
_ After ten years of quiet and steady progress, in 1568, the Niikdis 
again rose in revolt. Towards the close of 1867, Joria, a Néikda of 
the village of Vadek about 14 miles north-west of sags lero 
began to act as a Bhagat or inspired man. Giving out that he 
was Parameshvar, or the supreme lord, he claimed to have the power 
of working miracles, preached the purest morality, made converts, 
and for a man of his position showed a surprising knowledge of 
Hindu mythology and ritual! So great was his success that to 
be allowed to come near him was thought a high favour, and 
numbers of worshippers, some of them men of good caste and 
position, followed aie from place to place seeking his blessing. 
About the middle of January 1868 Joria gained a most useful 
adherent in Rupsingh Gobar, proprietor of Dandifpur. A 
pardoned rebel and outlaw, Rupsingh, though a Néikda and 
‘uneducated, from his natural ability, shrewdness, and tact had gained 
meh power over the people of his tribe. Under his influence Joria, 
leaving his scheme of moral reform, agreed to join in raising 
kingdom of which Joria should be the spiritual and Rupsingh the 
temporal head. Jorié’s birthplace, the village of Vadek, was chosen 
a8 the royal seat, A joint ser was cate ieheds sot oo 
collacted, partly from religious gi }and fines, partly by the levy 
frsnait doe, Of Shoes. sotnsen and of the accompanying local 
excitement, the native officials took no notice and sent no word to 
the Governor’s Agent then in a distant part of the district. Before 
long the new rulers took more open steps to advance their power. 
end of January Rupsingh revived an old claim to share in the 
revenue of Réjgad, a police station near Nérukot. His claim was 











1 He held spiri chegoxgthe raphe ag gr sheer! rt yt 
ie Gopia, 3 al was hiss It seemed work of some 

or After hia captare every effort waa made to trace 
ce nae Bat there was nothing to show that Joria had not himself worked out 
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rejected. A few days after (February 2nd) collecting a body of 
Naikdés and bringing Joria Bhagat with him Rupsingh came to 
Rijgad, Leaving the Naikdas and Joria outside of the bamboo 
saliede; Rupsingh and his sons went into the station and nye 
the Makrini garrison to go out and see the holy personage, seated 
themselves beside the commandant and some other officers of thy 
post. After a time the talk ran on Joria’s spiritual power and) 
retensions. One of the officials holding out his closed hand asked 
in jest if the divinity could tell what was in his hand. ‘There is) — 
death in it,’ shouted Galilia, Rupsingh’s eldest son, and: drawing ~ 
his sword cut the man down. The commandant escaped throngha 
window and the Makrini guard, outside of the stockade and 
unarmed, fled. The Ndikdds swarmed in, broke open the treasure — 
chest and ransacked the place. ) ‘a 
Rupsingh lost no time in following up this success. Jimbaghoda’— 
about fourteen miles from Raéjgad, though a place of no strength, was — 
the chief post in thencighbourhood with a guard of about thirty armed 
police. ‘To the commandant of this post Rupsingh sent word : Make’ — 
ready to fight, for Rupsingh is on the way.” On February 4th about: — 
three in the afternoon, seeing bands of Naikdis coming towards the’ 
station, the Jambughoda commandant drew up his men opposite amt 
opening in the fence. From the advancing crowd three Bhagat- ~ 
consecrated champions, their bare bodies smeared with red paint)’ 
came forward, shot arrows, and grasping their swords rushed at the’ 
stockade. As they came the guard fired a volley, their bullets, so they 
said, dashing the paint off the champions’ bodies but doing them no” — 
harm. Hy this time the champions were within the enclosure, and)” 
the panic-struck police, leaving two of their number dead, took to) — 
flight. The station was pillaged, the records torn, and the shopaand 
houses sacked. After this the village of Jetpur, at the time the — 
residence of the Chhota Udepur chief, was taken, the chief fying tor 
his life. Though successful, this attack on Jetpur did much to shake _ 
his followers’ trust in Joria. Two of his wound-proof warriors were ~ 
shotdead, The Bhagat said they were not dead, and sent the bod { 
to Vadek, declaring that if British troops came ge ree them they — 
would rise and fight. But after aday or two st Vadek the house 
where the bodies lay was burnt and, in spite of his explanation that — 
the men had died because they had disobeyed his orders, the trust 
in Jorii’s power was shaken. i 
Hearing that the old outlaw Rupsingh was ‘out’ and had sacked — 
Rajgad, the Agent to the Governor and the Superintendent ana” 
assistant superintendent of police, then about eighty miles off m 
Dohad, sendmg an express to Baroda and Ahmedabad for military” 
aid, started with an escort of twenty-five of the Bhil corps and by — 
cross-country tracks pushed straight for Jambaghoda. the way | 
they were met by news of the capture of Jimbnghoda, and as wi 
their small body of Bhils it was useless to enter the disturbed country; ~ 
at Hiilol about twenty-five miles west of Jambughoda they waited the 
arrival of the troops. the evening of the 11th, 200 men of the 
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96th Native Infantry, under the command of two European officers,' 
came from Baroda, and on the same day the camp was joined by the 
Police Commissioner. Next day (February, 12th), as 200 of the 6th 
Native Infantry were due from Ahmedabad, it was settled to leave a 
small garrison in Halol and press on with the main body to Sivrajpur, 
about eleven miles east, on the way to J ginbawhode Sivrijpur 
was reached without annoyance. Next day, the 15th, one of the 
Ahmedabad companies arrived at Sivréjpur and the other marched 
to Réjgad to join the Rewa Kantha Political Agent? During these 
days the Naikdds at Vadek were full of the wildest trust and seal. 
Almost every soul, for about twenty miles round, believed that the 
British Government was at an end, and that under Rupsingh and 
Joria a dharamray or a rule had begun. In their former 
fights with trained troops the Néikdds carefully avoiding the open, 
by sudden night attacks, had wearied their opponents. But now, 
na they seemed to have given up their old tactics, every effort was 
made to lose no time in letting them try the chance of an open fight. 
Leaving fifty of the 6th Native Infantry and twenty-five of the 
Gaikwér’s Makranis at Sivrajpur, on the morning of the 15th the 
force advanced safely and without hindrance to Jéimbughoda. At 
Vadek the news that the greater number of the troops had left, 
emboldened the insurgents to attack Sivrajpur. News of their design 
reached the garrison, and the position, nothing more than a bivouac 
under some large trees, was strengthened by 4 cart barricade. 
At dusk with shouts of Rim, Rém, the Néikdas poured out of the 
forest and led by one of their wound-proof warriors, shooting arrows 
and firing matchlocks charged the camp. Met by a steady fire 
they retired with loss, and before dawn after two more fruitless 
efforts, carrying their dead with them, they withdrew to Vadek.* 
‘Barly on the same morning (Sunday, February | 6th) starting from 
Jémbughoda the British troo: marched against Vadek.’ On nearing 
the village small parties of Néiledds were seen scattered over the 
hill sides and on the level ground. As the troops came closer one 
min in bright yellow and red was conspicuous moving about with 
a band of followers, some dancing in religious frenzy, others armed 
with bows and arrows. At first unconcerned, the leader and his 
band suddenly made for the hill. To cut off their retreat the cavalry 
led by Captain Macleod dashed forward. But two attempts to 
strike the man in red and yellow failed and except the police 
inspector and a native officer of the Poona Horse, troopers, 
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Against the three unaided horsemen the Naikdas plied their arrows 
with such effect that the Riséldér of the Poona Horse was killed and 
Captain Macleod twice narrowly escaped. Emboldened by this” 
snecess the Néikdés, though the infantry were close upon them, kept 
advancing, till as their foremost men reached the bank of a water. 
course, a shot from each of the three district officers laid low the 
leader in red and yellow and two of his chief supporters. With the 

loss of nine of their number the Nidikdaés fled, and the rising was at 
an end. a 


The slain leader was at first thought to be Joria. But Joria bad 
escaped, and this was a deputy whom in token of his trust Joris had 
decked in his own clothes. Rupsingh’s second son waa among the 
killed and Rupsingh though he escaped was wounded. Order was 
soon restored. The people, on the assurance that their misconduct 
would be forgiven, came in and settled in their villages. The four 
chief criminals, Joria the Bhagat, Rupsingh, his eldest son Galala, — 


oreuit ‘4a 


and his minister were still at large. But by unceasing parsuit in 
less than a month all were secured and after trial, were with one ot 
Jorié’s spiritual champions who had taken an active part in the 
sack of Jambughoda, convicted and hanged." ae 








1 This account is taken from Mr. Propert's Report, Bom. Gov. Pol. Rec. No. Loaf 
af en from ‘‘Our Little War with the Ndikdds," Cornhill Magnztne, « be! } 
‘it -e se. Pe. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
LAND ADMINISTRATION. 


Teer are two periods in the British management of the Panch Chapter VIIL 


Mahdls ; eight years (1855-1860) when they were held in charge for 
His Highness Sindia, and eighteen years (1861-1878) since they ies 
formed one of the British districts of the Bombay Presidency. 

_ For years after order had been established in the Rewa and Mahi 
Kéntha districts, in the Panch Mahdls crime was unpunished and 
wrongs unredressed, and from the weakness of their ruler the Panch 
, s were a source of danger and annoyance to the neighbouring 
states. In 1852 the Bombay Government pressed for some chan ‘ 
their complaints were, by the Governor General's Agent, laid before 
His Highness Sindia, and an arrangement made that for ten years the 
territories should be placed under the charge of the Rewa Kantha 


Political Agent who, with the surplus revenue, was to forward a 


yearly financial statement to the Governor General’s Agent at 
Gwalior! This proposal was approved by the Government of India 
(8rd June 1853), and under orders from the Government of Bombay 
Major Fulljames (30th July 1853) took the district under his 


Before the ten years were over, His Highness Sindia, in para 
for lands near Jhansi, on the 19th March 1861,’ handed over the 
Panch Mahils to the British Government. In the eighteen years 
that have since, passed three changes have been made in the manage- 
ment of the district. For a little more than three years (March 
1861-May 1864) the Panch Mahals continued part of the Rewa 
Kantha Political Agent’s charge ; they were then transferred to Kaira 
and placed under the management of an officer styled the First 
Assistant Collector, and Agent to the Governor2 In 1877 a scheme 
was sanctioned for making the Panch Mahiils a separate collectorship 
and giving the Collector political charge of the Rewa Kintha states. 
Thongh placed under the charge of an Assistant Collector and 
financially part of Kaira, from their backward state and the 
poverty and ignorance of the people, the judicial system im force in 
other British districts has not been introduced into the Panch Mahils. 
In criminal matters, courts up to the rank of District Magistrate’s 
courts, are regularly constituted under the provisions of the Criminal 
Provedure ‘ode, Butas Agenttothe Governor the powers of a Sessions 
Judge are vested in the District Magistrate and from his decisio! 
. LI eee __ a 


2 Hom, Gov. Letter 1190, 19th March 1561. 
3 Bom. Gov, Rea, 1655, 30th April 1664. 
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orders appeals and references lie to Government and not to the High 
Court. Similarly, in matters of civil justice, an appeal lies from the 
munsif’s decisions to the Agent to the Governor, and from the Agent _ 
to Government. The present administrative staff consists of the 
Agent to the Governor and his assistant in revenue charge of the 
Godhra and Kalol sub-divisions, who, in criminal matters, is a first 


class magistrate and in civil matters has power to hear : Pt, 
from the decisions of munsifs. There is alsoa deputy collector with 
revenue and magisterial charge of the Dohad sub-division. = 
Since its oe the limits of the district have not been 
changed. The lands are distributed over three sub-divisions, two of 
them including petty divisions. These form two groups, Godhraand — 
Kaélol, with its petty division of Hilol in the west, generally the 
charge of the covenanted assistant, and Dohad, with its petty division — 
of Jhélod in the east, the charge of the uncovenanted assistant. These 
officers are also assistants to the extra First Assistant Collector as — 
District Magistrate, and have under his presidency the chief manage- 
ment of the different administrative bodies, local fund and mane | 
committees, within the limits of their revenue charge. Under the 
supervision of the extra First Assistant Collector and his nssistant 
or deputy the revenue cha of each fiseal division of the 
district is placed in the hands of an officer styled mimlatdér, These 
functionaries, who are also entrusted with magisterial powers, have 
yearly salaries varying from £150 to £210 (Rs, 1500-Rs. 2100). ‘Two 


of the fiscal divisions, Kaloland Dohad, contain each a pet ~~ divin 
ese mahalkaris, except that they have no treasuries to superi ! 


of an officer sty 2 
exercise the revenue and magisterial powers generally entrusted to 
































a mémiatdir, The yearly pay of each of the mahdlkaris is £72 
(Rs. 720). os aw 


In revenue and police matters the charge of the 638 Government — 
vilages is entrusted to 801 headmen, of whom ten am 
stipendiary and 791 hereditary. 342 of the hereditary headmen 
perform revenue duties only, and eighty-one attend to matters of 
police only. Of the stipendiary patels one attends to police duty only, 
while nine stipendiary and 368 hereditary headmen are entrusted 
with both revenue and police functions, As regards the emoluments — 
of these headmen and of other village servants, except accountant, 
and yearly or half-yearly messengers, as the whole district has not 
been surveyed, details are not available. “oil 

_Village accountants, taldéis, who under the headmen keep the 
village accounts and draw up statistical and other rotirily 
number in all 130 orabout one accountant forevery fivevi Many 
villages held on proprietary, tdlukddri, leasehold, or similar tenures 
have no accountants. Their yearly salaries paid in cash, averaging: 
£14 6s. (Rs. 143), vary from £1 16s. to £1 (Rs. 18- Rs. 10), and 
represent a total yearly charge of £1867 (Rs. 18,670). Under th® 
headmen and accountants are the village servants 766 in number, 
révanide, pagis, kotwals, and havdldire. They are liable both for 












revenoe and duties. The messengers, hardlddrs, are mostly 
Musalmans, and the rdvanids and others Pais ly Kolis and Bhils. 
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t the messengers, most of these servants are paid in land. 
Till the survey is finished the value of their holdings cannot be 
The messengers, haviélddrs, are paid in cash at the monthly rate of 
10s. (Rs. 5) each. Of these, eleven are employed for the whole year, 
and 118 for six months, from January to June. The total yearly 
sharze on account of these messengers amounts to £425 (Rs, 4250). 
The yearly cost of the village establishment who are paid in cash is a8 
follows : Village accountants £1867 (Rs. 18,670) and village servants 
£425 (Rs. 4250), total £2292 (Rs. 22,920.) Thus, exclusive of the 
heavier charges on account of the rent-free lands, represents «4 
charge of £3 lls. 10d. (Rs. 35-15-0) on each village, or about 8} per 
‘cent of the entire land revenue of the district. 

When (1853) His Highness Sindia handed over the Panch Mahdls 

to British management, the greatest disorder prevailed. For 5 
the district had been in the hands of revenue contractors, who so 
long as they paid the amount they had bid, were allowed to manage 
the district as they chose. Under them was a military force, 
ribandi, distributed through the district in outposts, thands. Tho 
contractors realized their revenue demands from the heads of single 
illagres, chiefs and large landowners who held several villages, 
and speculators who contracted for the revenue of village 
ps. In the unsettled state of the district most of the 
er landowners and sub-contractors had engaged mercenaries 
‘and in several instances had attacked and driven away the chief 
contractor’s militia outposts. As the chiefs seldom — ilingly paid 
their tribute sureties were required. These in the absence of 
any body of rich merchants were generally men ina high position in 
the chict contractor's forces. In return for their service a3 sureties 
these mercenaries exacted interest from the chiefs at from 24 to 
36 per cent, gnd if he could not pay billeted on him a certain number 
of men.’ This was the general state of things in all parts of the 















. 1 The following are examples. The Thikor of Sonipur south-east of Pavigad a 
Proprietor of forty filmes ohielly wants was indebted to tho leadera of two 
“Thercenary gangs. One hada claim of £439 (Rs. 4390) and until this waa cleared the 
estatn year teresa 540), to keop him and his men. The other 
11 (Ra. 






erediter claimed £5 110) and failing payment was entitled to support ats 
oun cok S08 ta, G20). Together the two charges came to £106 (Ka 060) on 
“ihestate whose 1 ol yearly revenne was not more than £160 (Rs. 1i00), To belp 
ee on the security of his land, granted a Loan 
The Thakor of Kanjeri was indebted to three different leaders of mercenaries whose 
elaima amounted to 27 Ea. 700), the cost of whose keep was £193 (Ra. 1930). Ho 


‘was granted a loan of £330 (Rs. 3300) on security of his lands. 
tf Bhimaria, a mare boy without malo rel 


- te two leaders of merconaries who kept 
one he owed £596 (Ra. 5560) and to 


(pay them rity. sete 1420) a year, Gor 





extent of £960 (Ra, 9600) ; he was bound to pay £1: 
On the security of hia lands be was granted a loan 
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Chapter VIE district. In Dohad other causes mado the disorder anni 
Land complete. A large number of the villages had been aa 








_ Administration. to some families of Vanjaris. In their exactions the farmers 
State of District, encroached on the private lands of some Rajputs, who dail ) 
1553. no redress and, having one of their number ill-nsed sch: 
Vanjiris’ mercenaries, went into “panes and captor 
Vanjira killed him. To avenge his death the Vanéns. ations 
collected mercenary troops, and disorders were increased by ogi 
attacks of some village headmen who had joined the outlaws. Bo , 
lond were the complaints that Sindid’s Government sent a. | 
agent to quiet the country. The agent allowed the outlaws to retarm 
to their villages, but left without making any settlement with the 
Vanjéris. They, intent on vengeance, raised fresh troops and’ 
seized two of the outlaws. At this time the management of the — 
district was made over to the British. At first the Vanjirs became 
more insubordinate. He refused to give up his prisoners or to 
disband his followers, and would neither pay revenue nor let it ba 
collected. He attacked a Government post and rescued a thief from 
the custody of the police. On news of these disorders the Political 
Agent, with a special escort of fifty men, advanced to Godhra. And — 
the Vanjéris and other malcontents finding that the British 
Government had taken charge of the district, came in and egies se 
Jamédar who absconded, and a few who refused to 2 EY ecunity, 
submitted their disputes to be settled by the Political Agent. In- 
their new agreements the larger land-holders engaged to employ 
no armed persons without the sanction of the Political pater 
by making them advances on the security of their estates, help was 
given to those who would take it, to compound the Temidan? 
claima.! 
When the management of the district was made over to the Britis 
re the chief revenue contractor recovered therevenue by several different 
3 systems of settlement. Except those in the hands of the larger tat 
holders, who paid a lump sum fixed by a guess at their probat ih 
revenue, most villages were represented by their headman who 1 
made Ci state for an amount fixed ona rough calculation ¢ w 
what the could pay, and what it had before puid. One on 
villages were let in groups to sub-contractors on five-year aii 
with yearly y increasing rents. In other eases the division ofc 
and levy of a plough cess fixed by the district revenue superinte 
or desi, varied according to the caste of the cultivator from ry: 
£1 10s. (Rs. 2-Rs. 15) a plough, or, at the rate of seven acres as 
ighds) to » plough, a bigha rate of from 3d. to 2x, (2 ay Bei 
a fhen spice, he sar and other rich crops were grown, at €='® 
*~< cess was levied. In villages where a division of crops was in: 
the Government share varied from a third to a half. 


sag | Under British management the position of the large [an 
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eee Thakors and Talukdirs, has as far a& possible been left unchat anged. 
Sak meet prietors are chiefly Kolis, locally known as Thékors § 
ae oer Their estates, varying in size from a share in one ¥ ing? 
a = - ' 

ae i 1 Pol, Agent to Gov, 2ist Dec. 1858, 
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to a group of forty or fifty villayes, are pretty generally distributed 
pa the whole nt the Panch Tay ' a are perhaps ai numerous 
in the western sub-divisions. The steps taken in 1853 to free them 
from their bondage to the leaders of the rigichicersi troops were for 
the time successful. But their carelessness and want of thrift, 
together with their practice of dividing their lands equally amongst 
all the members of the family, have led to many of them falling into 
a state of much poverty. The only villages of this class into which 
any nge has as yet been introdoced, are twenty-three Kilol 
mehvasi V1 , whose lands were surveyed and their Government 
rental fixed in 1873.! In other parts of the district the rental paid 
at the introduction of British rule has been continued. The 


‘Jandlord’s relations to his tenants have inno way been changed. 


There is no fixed system of recovering rents, The mode of realizing 
them, and the amount realized, differ not only in the various estates, 
but even in different villages in the same property. In one respect 
the practice would seem to be the same over the whole district, 
the proprietor never turns ont his tenant. 


_ One point that very early came to notice in the management of 
Government, kAidlea, villages was the very large area of alienated 
dand? An inquiry made in 1855-54 showed that the possession of 
much of this land was supported by no regular title deeds, and, 
where deeds were produced, they showed that the land had been 
bought or taken in mortgage from people who had paid the 
Government assessment or were bound to perform certain services. 
The resulta of this inquiry were laid before His Highness Sindié’s 
Government. But as they did not approve of such a course no sb 

were taken to resume illegal alienations.* In 1565 claims to 
alienations were registered and classified. And in 1872 a set of 
Tules oho ta gi up for the pope ers of claims. These rules 
should be continued, either if their value was allowed for in the 
exchange of territory with Sindia, or if between 1853 and 1360, they 
stipulation of service should on payment of one-eighth of the fall 
rental be continued, either if their value was allowed for in the 
exchange with Sindia, or if between 1853 and 1860 they were 
recognized as rentfree and registered in 1865; that unless the claim 
seamed entirely unfounded, lands registered in 1865 should be 
continued on payment of a quitrent of one quarter to one half of the 
survey assessment ; that village officers’ claims should be settled 
under the rules for village officers’ emoluments ; and that, unless one 





t As the holders refused the eonititions offered by Government, the villages have 
detaila show how much of the Panch Mahdls land is nominally 
paying 


Kalol (1856) a survey of 22 villages showed 29,206 bighde of ; 
SD Ee ee eedd (Major “Wallace 71A., 12th September 1856) ; 





the w 80} of $312 bg 0,651 sored, 19,047 quit or rectires, and the 


tows of SC 

Godhra (1874) survey shows 25,389 out of 101,92: 
> Majin Beckie S11, 6th wa 
4 Gov, Res. 4656, 19th September 1872, 
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of them proved his right in a civil court, land claimed by several ! 
persons but not in the possession of any of them, should be fully 
assessed. Under these rules, since 1872, the alienations are being 
gradually settled. 


For the collection of rents from Government lands, when an 
headman was unwilling to become responsible, an accountant was. 
appointed and their rents recovered from the cultivators direct. 
other respects the systems in force at the time of transfer were | . | 
some years continued unchanged. Between 1855 and 1858 | 
villages of Godhra and Kaélol were roughly perveyory ees ae and with the 

| 


iil 


view of introducing a cash acre-rate, experienced headmen were 
brought from Kaira, and fields classified according to the qua 
of their soil, their position, and the caste of their cultivators. 
the change was limited in Godhra to the town and five Te aa 

in Kaélol to the town and fifteen villages, | t 


When, in 1861, they became a British district the Panch Mahils 
were thought too backward for the regular survey. Since then 
as tillage has spread and the district become more note hie 

has been introduced, into Kalol in 1871 and mito 
in 1874. Dohad has also been surveyed. But as the two last : 
seasons have been unfavourable, the new rates have not yet been — 
introduced, Theresult of the introduction of survey mites into Kiilol | 
was in the best dry crop lands a slight acre rise from 5s. Ifa 
to Gs. (Rs, 2-15-7—Rs. 3) ; in the best garden lands a fall from £2 1 
ota. to 18s, (Rs. 99.10-4—Rs. 9), and in the best rice lands a rie | 
from 11s, 10gd. to £1 4s. (Rs. 5-15-3—Rs. 12), In Godhra all the 
rates were lowered; the best dry crop from 5s. 114d. to 3s. 6d y " 
(Ra, 2-15-5—Res. 1-12-0 , the best sein from £1 14s. Od. to Ge 
(Rs, 17-0-3—Rs, 3), " the per ae rice from 10s. 4jd. to7s. 6d. 
(Rs. 5-3-1—Rz, 3- to) The financial result was in Kélol an increase ‘ 
from £4608 16s. 63d. (Rs. 46,088-4-6) to £5484 2s. (Re 1) 
or 19 per cent, and in Godhra from £3916 2s. (Rs. 30,161) to £0927 i 
Os. 104d. (Rs. 39,274-15) or 0°29 per cent. The following two 
statements give the chief details : | 


Pouch Mahdls Survey Rates, (371-1873. 
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Ponch Mohdla Land Revenwe, 15871-1875, 
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Since the district came under their control, one of the chief sims 
of British officers has been to attract settlers to the Panch Mahila 
waste lands. In 1862 the Political Agent was of opinion that, on 
account of the wild Niikda neighbourhood, and because of its 
unhealthy climate, there was little chance of aed ROE ato settle 
in Halol, and that Kaélol in the west, and Dohsd and Thélod in the 
east, offered settlers inducement enough without any special help 
from Government, To Godhra, he thonght, some effort should be 
made to attract colonists. Accordingly an agent on £2 (Rs. 20) a 
month was for one year employed to collect colonists,’ and small 
settlers, on their promise to build good houses and not leave the 
district for ten years, were offered timber and land rentfree for two 
years, the rent rising to one-quarter in the third, one-half in the 
fifth, three-quarters in the seventh, and full rates in the ninth year. 
A settler able to found a village was, if he wished it, to be made 
headman, and for every ten acres (twenty bighas) brought under 
tillage, was to receive one acre rentfree.* In 1864 lands were 
offered at lx. a bighd with, if they were covered with brushwood, 
remission for one year, and to encourage new villages, Government 
promised to help the founders by A sean timber and by sinking a 
olonists, andin 1806 tosmall settlers 

land was offered rentfree for three years and then for four more 


at half the regular assessment? In addition to these concessions, 


rge settlers were, for every twenty bighas brought under = 
within seven years,‘ offered the gift of one bigha of rentfree land. 
Under these terms in the three following years a considerable number 
of settlers took up land.’ But they were all poor men, chiefly Bhils 
and Kolis. As yet the offer was not tempting enough to overcome 
the dislike of Kanbis teas yn to leave Kaira for the 
wild and unhealthy Mahdéls. A new set of rules was accordingly 





drawn 2 ores 1870. With some slight changes they are still in’ 





: rules provide : 
1 Bom. Gov. Res, 1758, 2nd May 1862. 
§ Bom. Gov. Res. 1758, 2nd May 1562 
3 Bom. Gov. Hes, 1591, 2rd May 1566. 
= Gov. Res, 3065, 2ist May L869, 


‘Leases wer under the rules of 1866 for colonizing several deserted 
villages such as Chandan, Iaarvidi, Chabanpar, and Salisdanli 2 the Godhra sub- 


Nos. 5834, 26th November 18/0; 374, Grd July 1673, 


; 


4 Bom. Gov. Resolutions 
and 4641, 17th Anguat 1875. 
a l67—4 


; 
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That colonists bringing large bodies of settlers should receive — 
from 50 to 5000 neres of land; that they should hold it renk 
free for five years, and then pay Gd. (4 ae.) an acre till the 
tenth year, then la, Gd, (12 aa.), or if less, the survey rate, fill the | 
twenty-fifth year when the land would be re-agsessed; that — 
every fifth year an additional fourth of thé whole area should be 
brought under tillage, and that security should be furnished, 
Grants of rentfree land were also promised,’ the trees were with — 
few exceptions handed over to the settler, and provision made for — 
Government aid in building village offices and wells. ae 

‘Small settlers were at the same time offered grants of land up to 

la} 





fifty acres rentfree for five years. 


Though even these inducements have not been enough to prin 
any large number of the better class of settlers into the Panch 
Mahials, steady but slow progress has been made. An account haa 
already been given (page 227) of the arrival in 1877 of a large body. | 
of colonists to settle in the rich lands near Paivigad. This, in spite 


# 


| 





- 




















has cleared of forest and brushwood a large tract of rich land. The 
openmg of the railway to Pali has greatly lessened the distance 
between the western parts of the district and central Gujarat, and 
with more prosperous seasons than the two last, a steadily increasing 
number of colonists may be looked for. J 


__ Attention was early directed to the question of transit duties. 
Under His Highness Sindid’s management the customs of each #1 b= 
division were separately farmed. In different parts of the distrieb 
the same goods were charged different rates. Manchanaion ABSIT 
by one route paid more than by another. Some classes of carriera 
were charged the full amount, while others were so fayoured us to. 
have practically a monopoly. Between 1855 and 1858 the duties 
were lowered and the mode of collecting them simplified. Instead 
of bemg annoyed by constant petty demands, the trader might, with” 
one payment, pass through the whole of Panch Mahéls and Bériya 
territory. ‘Town dues were abolished, grain and salt freed, and” 
many petty taxes’ repealed. Under the new system trafie — 
increased sp greatly that, in spite of the lower rates, the revenue r0s8 
from £3632 (Rs. 36,320) in 1858 to £7819 (Rs. 78,190) in 18612 
With this large revenue as a local fund, roadmaking was rapidly 
pressed on. But under the orders of Government with the 


1 Colonists taking 500 acres were allowed a personal tof twenty acres; those 
pera fet S00) to 700 acres, thirty acres; those from 700 to 900 acres, ft A ree, 
those from 900 to 1000 acres, fifty acres, and § more for every additional 100 acre. 
This grant was to be first made ten years after the land was taken up, and 


r grants were promised a 


Brace taurine At the close of the fifteenth and twentieth years. 


pT A ec repealed were cesses on braziors, butchers carpenters on t es 
male, of » On marriages, On foreign traders, on brokers, on brickmakers, of 
nbty carts and unladen bullocks, on raw cotton and on vegetable sellers, Major 
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imtrodnction of the revenue survey the levy of transit dues ceases and 
the ordinary local fund cess takes its place. This change has for 


ihe present caused a great loss of revenue. 

following are the chief details of the fourteen years ending 
1877: 

Tn 1864 the rainfall, twenty-five inches, was scanty, beginning Inte 
and ending early, Rice failed almost entirely and maize partially. 
The district suffered from cholera. The revenue for collection 
amounted to£22,125 (Rs. 2,231,250) and remissions to £2789 (Rs. 7890). 
The outstanding balance at the end of 3st July 1865 was £1604 
(Rs. 16,540). Millet? rupee prices rose from twenty-six to sixteen 
pounds 

In 1865 the rainfall, twenty-five inches, was unseasonable and 
seanty. But ae rice, the crops were fair. Cholera of a fatal type 
was common. ‘Tillage spread and the land revenue rose from 
£22,125 to £22,906 (Rs. 2,21,250- Rs. 2,29,960). £24 (Rs. 240) were 


emitted and £1718 (Rs. 17,130) left (31st July 1966) outstanding. 


Millet rapee prices fell from sixteen to twenty pounds. 

In 1866 the rainfall, thirty inches, though too soon over wns 
sificient. The crops were good, and there was no © idemic disease. 
The land revenue rose from £22,996 to £93,457 (Re. 2,29,960- 
Rs. 2,34,570). £30 (Rs. 300) were remitted and £266 (Rs. 2660) 
left (3lst July 1867) outstanding. Millet rupee prices fell from 


‘twenty to thirty-one pounds. 


Tn 1867 the rainfall, twenty-nine inches, was heavy especially in the 


west, The crops and | ubhe health were good. The land revenue 


£23,458 (Rs. 2,534,580) was recovered without remissions or 
outstandings. Millet rupee prices rose from thirty-one to 
twenty-five pounds. 

In 1868 the rainfall, thirty-five mches, heane very early especially 
in the west and was at first very heavy. Dat the late rains failed 
and rice, millet, and some other grains were not more than half ae 
Public health was good. The revenue rose from £23,458 to £24,767 
Rs. 9,34,580-Rs, 2,47,670). £91 (Rs. 910) were remitted and £19 
(Rs. 190) left (91st July 1869) outstanding. , Millet rupee prices fell 
from twenty-five to twenty-eight pounds, 


* Tn 1869. the rainfall, forty-three inches, though heavy whe 


unseasonable. Except millet and maize the crops were “he In the 
hot months there was a bad outbreak of cholera. nd revenue 
rose from £24,767 to £26,636 (Rs 2,47,670- Rs. 2,66,300). £96 
(Rs. 930) were remitted and £415 (Rs. 4150) left (31st July 1870) 
outstanding. Millet rupee prices rose from twenty-eight to twenty- 

In 1870 the rainfall, forty-one inches, was unseasonable, millet and 
maize yielding not more than half crops- Of £26,192 (Rs. 2,61,920) 








1 Millet is dajri, Ponicillaria spicata 
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Prices rose from forty-six to thirty-six pounds. 
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the land revenue for collection, £161 (Rs. 1610) remained outstand- 

ing at the end of the year. Millet rupee prices fell from — 

two to twenty-six pounds. 
4 ; 


In 1871 the rainfall, forty ches, was capricious. In the west 
it did not begin till the close of July, and throughout the district “. 
was too soon over. Except maize all the crops suffered. Fi 
health was good. Of £27,043 (Rs. 2,70,430) the land revenue for 
collection, £11 (Rs. 110) were remitted and £470 (Rs. 4700) left 
(31st July 1872) outstanding. Millet rupee prices fell from twee 
six to twenty-seven pounds. 


In 1872 the rainfall, thirty-five inches, was seasonable and sufficient, 
Of £26,523 (Rs. 265 290) the land revenue for collection, £4 
(Rs. 940) were remitted and £214 (Rs. 2140) left (31st July 1873) | 
a ge Millet rupee prices fell from twenty-seven to thirty-two — 
froun 


In1873 the rainfall, twenty-eight inches, at first favourable was ie 
too soon over and the crops, especially rice, suffered. Public health — 
was good. Of £25,715 (Re 2,57, 150) the land revenue for 
collection, £2671 (Rs. 26 710) were lett (Sist July 1874) outstanding, 
Millet rupee prices fell from thirty-two to forty pounds. 


tn 1874 the rainfall, thirty-six inches, began rather late but 
/was seagonable and sufficient with a good 
eapecially of rice, Public health was good. Of £26,109 (Rs. 2,61, 
the land revenue for collection, £197 (Rs, 1970) were remitted 1 
£56 (Rs. 560) left (31st July 1875) outstanding, Millet rupee prices 
fell from forty to forty-eight pounds. 










i > 


In 1875 the rainfall, thirty-cight inches, was seasonable and 


favourable. The crops were excellent and public health good. Of 
£26,497 (Rs. 2,64,970) the land revenue for collection, £48 (Rs. 430) 
were remitted and £82 (Rs. 820) left (31st July 1876) outstanding. 
Millet rupee prices fell from forty-eight to fifty-four pounds, 















In 1876 the rainfall, forty-four inches, was very heavy. The 
harvest was fair and public héalth good. Of #2602 
(Rs. 2,69,240) the land revenue for collection, £34 (Rs. 340) were 
remitted and £19 (Ra. 190) left (31st July 1877) outstanding 
Millet rupee prices rose from fifty-four to forty-six pounds. | " 


In 1877 the rainfall, nineteen inches, was short and unseasonable, 
Public health was good. But the scarcity was so severely felt 
among the poorer classes that towards the end of the season reliof 

had to be opened. The rain harvest was scanty and — 
cold weather crops almost entirely failed. Of £26,052 (Rs. 2,60,52 
the land revenue for collection, £27 (Rs. 270) were remitted ® 
£4609 (Rs. 46,090) left (Slat July 1878) outstanding. Millet — 





During the twenty-two years ending 1877 population has 1 = cre sed 
from 145,595 in 1855 to 240,743 in 1872, or an advance of 6760 
_ ss, 
+ ae 
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per cent ; cattle from 173,859 in 1857, to 254,262 in 1877, or 46°24 
per cent; ploughs from 18,303 in 1857, to 37,141 in 1877, or 102-92 
per cent ; and carts from 6129 in 1857, to 8349 in 1877, or 36°22 per 
cent. TheJand revenue has risen from £21,410 (Rs. 2,14,100) im 
1864 to £26,025 (Rs. 2,60,250) in 1878, or 21°55 per cent. Since 
1864 two municipalities, one dispensary and twenty-nine schools have 
been established and 170 miles of road have been opened. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
JUSTICE. 






















Is Sindié’s time the settlement of civil disputes and the p 
ment of crime, were in the hands of the farmers of revenue, or of the 
Agent sent from Gwalior. At the introduction of British rule, under 
the Political Superintendent and his assistant, midmlatdére settled 
civil suits. The police was in the hands of an officer, amaldar, rho 
in big matters reported straight to the Political pale ro 
and hed power to imprison for fifteen days. The police 
was under the general control of a mam/atdar who set imp 
for one month and fine up to £2 10%. (Rs. 25.) 41 
“i rintendent could give twelve stripes, imprison Ps: six mont 

fine up to£10(Ra. 100). Heavier cases went to the Saperm 
banda’. From time to time steps were taken to nto 
Hritish system, and at present the working of the courts 155 
by the criminal and civil laws in force in other British districts. 


For the disposal of civil suits there are at present two § in a F 
judges, styled munsij#, one at Godhra and one at Dohad. The Go 
munsif tries all Godhra, Kélol, and Hilol suits, and the Dohad 1 
those of Dohad and Jhélod. Appeals from their decisions my 
the court of the Governor’s Agent, and are by him eae iy | 
transferred to his covenanted assistant who has power to heart 
and whose decisions are subject to an appeal to Government. 


For the disposal of criminal cases there are officers of t 
grades : the Agent to the Governor ; the first class meg 
2© subordinate magistrates, The Agent has the powers « 
Sessions Judge, sentences of death being submitted for | 
confirmation of Government. The covenanted epics has & ‘: ie 
powers of an assistant sessions judge. Other first class magiél a 
and the subordinate magistrates have the powers ordinarily 
in officers of those grades, The criminal codes and laws Li 
been eset into the district, but all inquiries are cond 
abee their raph print ete are inflicted under the Eee te 

all laws extended to the whole of ritish | 
bald to icely to the Panch Mahiils. 


In 1854 the district was furnished with seven judges, — 
375 suits.! Six years later (1860) the number of courts ° se 


~ + sie ea aaa eemepenonth spe tape ena ee 
Sa cana md wi Fs ca se 
“> rag Pity mye gonnod Rone ee 
£5020 ; in 1858, 967 valued at £5066 ; in 1022 valu ie 
1860, 1343 naar ogni The ee Sabin. of he wale eae ” 
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same, while the number of suits rose to 1848. In 1870 the number 
of courts was reduced to four, while the number of suits rose to 1758, 
In 1877 there were four courts and 1353 decisions. the four 
courts, two, those of the Agent and of his assistant, exercise appellate 
powers and try suits of more than £500 (Rs. 5000), 


Each of the two munaifs’ courts has an average area of 797 square 
miles and a population of 120,371 souls. The average distance of 
the Godhra court from the six most distant villages of its jurisdiction 
is thirty miles, and that of the Dohad court nineteen. The average 
number of cases decided during the eight years ending 1877 was 
1706 ; the highest was 1844 in 1873 and the lowest 1553 in 1877. 


‘OF the total number of eases decided during the eight years ending 
1877, 33-29 per cent have 
on an average been given 
against the defendant in 
his absence. ‘The propor- 
tion of cases decided in this 
way would seem to have, 
daring the same period, 
varied between 37°26 in 
1872 and 29°68 in 1876, 
Of contested cases only 
19°35 percent have, during 
the eight years ending 
1877, been on an average 
decided forthe defendant. 
| Withtheexception of 1870 

and 1871 when it was 25°35 and 22°80 per cent respectively, the 
proportion of cases decided in favour of the defendant varied durin 
the came period of eight years, between 10°15 per cent im 187: 
and 21°52 per cent in 1876. In only four cases, or 0°29 per cent 
of the whole pombe ct ante decided in Le? wa te <— Sones 
putting the plaintiff in the possession of the immovable property 
cl; i " "Ex a in 1876, when it was twenty-four, the number of 
tases of this kind during the yi years ending 1877 varied from 
two in 1872 to nine in 1874. In 12-04 per cent of the decisions 
passed in 1877, decrees for money due were executed by the attach- 
ment or sale of property ; of these 5-54 per cent were, on an average, 
by the attachment or sale of movable and 6°50 percent of immovable 
Property. Compared with 1870, the 1877 returns of attachments 
or sales of movable and immovable property show a rise from 
thirty-one to seventy-five in the former and from thirty-five to 


eighty-eight in the latter. 

‘Compared with 1870, the number of decrees executed by the 
“arrest of the debtor has fallen from 308 in 1870 to 130 in 1877. The 
tomber of civil prisoners has, except in 1872 and 1876 when it was 
sixty-three and 215 respectively, risen from ninety-six in 1870 
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Pouch Mahdia Cicil Prisoners, 1870-1877. 








Days in jail. 











The following atatament eae in Pr form the workin 
the district civil courts during the eight years ending 1877 : 


Panch Mahdls Civil Courts, 1870-1877. 





Otherwise settbel. 
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Five officers, one at each of the sub-divisions, are cotranted 
ey work of registration. Except the sub-registrar of Godbri ho 
ial, these officers are the mémlatdirs’ or ma | 

sleek Besides that of the First Assistant Collector 98 
registrar and of his assistant or deputy, a special scrutiny i,t 
the control of the Inspector Ger of registration and 8 vps 
carried on by the Gujarit istration i : . Ther pgistratiol i 
returns for 1877-78 show receipts of £125 (Rs. 1250) and charges ® 
£160 (Rs. 1600), or a loss of £35 (Rs.350). Of 444the total nm rable 
of Sg srgeeterd four were wills, six were Of the affecting 1 





and 434 affecting poe ae property. last class, besaly 
‘sixty-three 1 ellaneous instruments, were deeds of a 
were ro se of iad end 147 were The ee 876 | 
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At present (1878) ten officers share the admimstration of criminal 
justice. Of these three are magistrates of the first class, and seven 
of the second and third classes, Of the former two are covenanted 
European civilians and one an uncovenanted Native. With regard 
to the local jurisdiction and powers of these magistrates, one of 
them, the Agent to the Governor, is placed in a special position, 
vested with the general supervision of the district. Each of the 
other two first sas magistrates has an average charge of 797 
square miles and a population of 120,371 souls. In the year 1876 
the three first class magistrates decided 179 original and ninety-six 

| cases. These officers have as First Assistant Collector, and his 
assistant and deputy, revenue charge of the parts of the district over 
which they exercise magisterial powers. Of subordinate magistrates 
there are seven with an average charge of 228 square miles and 
a population of $4,891 souls, Allare Natives. The total number of 
criminal cases decided by them in 1876 was 678. Besides their 
magisterial duties, five of these officers exercise revenue powers as 
mémiatdérs and mahalkaris and one is a sub-registrar of assurances. 
There are at present no regular village police; the matter is now 
under the consideration of Government. 

The table of offences given below shows that during the seven years 
ending 1877, 983 offences or one offence for every 244 of the 
population wereon an average committed. Of these there were on 
an average six murders and attempts to murder; three culpable 
homicides; nineteen cases of grievous hurtand hurt by dangerous 
i ak eighteen cases of dacoity and robbery ; 936 or 95 per cent 
of the whole were minor offences. 

At the time of the transfer of the Panch Mahils (1853) there 
were many gang robberies and murders committed by large bands 
of Bhils belonging to different states and almost impossible to 
catch. At first the number of offences reported was small, But 
sage instead of taking the law into their own hands, the peo 










to seek police help, and in spite of greater efficiency 
number of led catandanteatiily increased from 496 in 1854 to 1186 


in 1960.2 Tho chief cause of the failure to put down crime was the 
ease with which bands of unsettled Bhils and Naikdis could come, 
and carrying off cattle, pass out of the Panch Mahils. Once over 
the borders the robbers were safe, for there were no arrangements 
for recovering criminals from the patehibouring states. An attemp’ 
was made to supply this want by occasional meeting of th 
| yao Political Agent and an assistant of the Meywir 
tical Agent. But this system, never satisfactory, was given Up 
in 1864 fe eve 1872 the recovery of offenders has been aaoeeed 
under the Extradition Act (XI. of 1572). 
Under the management of His Highness Sindia, there was no 
regular police force. For the maintenance of order the district 
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‘LMajor Wallace 145, 18th May 1858. 
$ The total member of offences Was 406 in I 


1857 ; 883 in 1858 ; 1031 in 1859; and 1186 in | 
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was divided among officers styled jamadérs, each of whom wa 
paid a lump sum from the Gwélior treasury and was expected 
to keep a certain number of armed men, distributed over Tis 
share of the district. There was also a detachment of mounted 
militia, sibondi. After the transfer of the district, on account ¢f 


| 
a 


disorders and of the unruly character of so many of the people it 
was thought advisable to raise an armed force of Bhils. W ith t hb 
Khiéndesh force as its model the Panch Mahdéls Bhil corps hadig” 
1858, exclusive of establishment, a sanctioned strength — F ti | 
subhedara, ten jamddérs, fifty hardldars, fifty naike, one buglemajor | 
ten buglers, and 800 privates, total 931. Its head quarters were fixed 
at Dohad, where lines for 600 men were built. The Bhil corps fwia 
na success. In 1860, thongh in Haélol and Kalol on the west cattle: 
lifting was still a common offence, in Dohad and Jhélod, where they 
had formerly been most rife, offences of this class had nearly 
ceased.’ In 1861 it was found most useful in forest fightmg and” 
wonderfully cheap and effective for outpost duty? In 1567, a8 ihe 
district was much more settled, the sanctioned strength of the compa 
wes reduced from 931 to 429 men. But in the next year, with ats 
reduced strength, the corps was unable to put down the Naikda rising, 
and its numbers were raised to their present total of 500 men. At 
present (1877) two-thirds of the corps are Bhils and Kolis and the” 
rest Maréthis and Pardesis. The discipline is semi-military and 
the men are in appearance well drilled and soldier-like. [a= 
uniform isa forage cap with bugle ornament,» dark blae me 
with red facings, and brown, kharki, coloured pantaloons, hey ae 
armed with Saffer’s carbines and sword bayonets. Almost halt te” 
corps is employed on outpost duty. They guard métolatdire’ sm 
mahdlkaris’ offices, furnish escorts to district officers, and ae 
scattered in a number of small posts, hinds, in different parteo 
the district. 


In the year 1977 the total strength of the district or regular 





“te 


lice force was, including the Bhil corps, 524. Of these, under t dl 


istrict and assistant district Superintendents of police, two We 
subordinate officers, 111 inferior subordinate officers, Murthy 
mounted police, and 673 constables. Besides these, 8 foroe Ve 
six officers and este cones was employed as an escorts 
the Political Agent, Rewa Kéntha. The cost of maintaining te 
entire district police force was as follows: The two [aropem” 
officers, the Superintendent and assistant superintendent rece® 
a total yearly salary of £993 (Rs. 9930); the subordinate officers © 


i 









Pa. i 


yearly salary of not less than £120 (Rs. 1200) each, and the infers” 
subordinate officers a yearly sets of lesa than £120 (Ra. 1200) eae 
ora total yearly cost of £2652 de. (Rs. 26,522); the pay of 


—_ 
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42 Pol, Agent $11, th December 1560, ° ae 
Pol Agent 212, 30th April 1961. ere... 
2 The details are: tsublekirs, Gjamedddra, 16 Anwedldire, 36 ndiks, and 437 F ikeer 
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£7164 6s. (Rs. 71,643). Besides the pay of the officers and men, there 
was atotal yearly sum of £497 14. (Hs. 4977) allowed for the horses 
and travelling expenses of the superior officers ; £300 2s. (Rea. 5001) 
yearly pay and travelling allowance for their establishments, 
and £554 16s. (Rs. 5548) a year for contimgencies and other 
expenses, making a total yearly cost of £12,162 Je, (Ra. 1,21,621).1 

ing 1595 square miles as the area of the district and 940,743 a3 





| its population, the strength of the Panch Mahiils’ police is one man 


to ery 0°51 square miles and 292 souls. The cost of maintenance 
is equal to £7 12s. 6d. (Ra, 76-4-0) a square mile, or nearly 1s. (8 a3.) 
a head of the population. 
Exclusive of the Superintendent, the assistant superintendent, and 
the of thirty-six policemen under the Political Agent Rewa 
Kantha, of the total strength of 822 police, 166, of whom twenty-one 
wore officers and 145 constables, were in 1877 emy loyed as guards at 
district, central, or subsidiary jails ; 140, of whom fourteen were 
fficera and 126 constables, were engaged as guards over lock-ups and 
treasuries, or as escorts to prisoners and treasure; 486, of whom 
eeventy-four were officers and 412 constables, were engaged on 
other duties ; and thirty, of whom four were officers and twenty-six 
constables, were stationed in towns and municipalities. Of the 
whole number of 822, exclusive of the Superintendent and assistant 
superintendent of police, 566 were provided with fire-arms, and 
256 with swords only, or with swords and batons; 196, of whom sixty- 
four were officers and 132 constables, could read and write ; and 
199, of whom twelve were officers and 187 constables, were under 
instruction. Except the two superior officers who were Europeans, 
the members of the police force for whom details were available 
were all natives of India, Of these, twenty-six officers and 186 
constables were Musalmans; one officer was a Parsi; ten officers and 
fifty-five constables were Bréhmans ; five officers and thirty constables 
were Rajputs; forty officers and eighty-one constables were Marithds ; 
seventeen officers and 250 constables were Bhils; three officers 
forty-seven constables were Kolis; and ten officers and fifty-three 
constables were Hindus of other castes. There were six vacancies 
nd for the thirty-six men employed in the Rewa Kantha, the 
information was not given. 
.. In 1877 of 119 persons accused of heinous crimes, eig’ ri or 
68-06 per cent were convicted. OF 2089 the total number of persona 
accused of crimes of all sorts, 1572 or 77-09 per cent were convicted. 
In the matter of the recovery of stolen preperes of £1781 2s. 
(Ra, 17,811) alleged to have been stolen, £727 8s. (Ra, 7274) or 40°8 








The following table gives the chief crimes and police details of the 
ng 1877 : 


BEVeD years wateebite 





1 Of thia sum £385 (Rs. 3850) on sccount of the police employed under the Political 
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Panch Mahdla Crime and Police, 1871-1877. 
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CHAPTER X. 
REVENUE AND FINANCE. 


Te gross revenue in 1852 amounted to £20,113 (Rs. 2,01,130). 
Of this £11,378 (Rs. 1,135,780) were spent on the m ement of the 
district, and £8735 (Rs, 87,300) were paid over to His Highness 
Sindia. The revenue for 1853 amounted to £21,313 (Rs. 2,13,130), 
and the erpenditure to £7407 (Rs. 74,070), leaving s surplus of 


~ £18,906 (Rs. 1,39,060). According to the estimate sent from 


Gwalior to the Rewa Kiantha Political Agent on the transfer of 
the district, His Highness Sindia expected to receive £13,028 
(Rs. 1,90,280) for 1854, and £13,764 (Rs. 1,57,640) for 1855, and for 
each succeeding year. The revenue for 1855 was estimated at 


£22,665 (Rs. 2,26,650) and the cost at £9901 (Rs. 89,010) leaving a 


surplus of £13,764 (Rs. 1,937,640). During the seven years endin 


1859 the British management resulted in the steady increase o 


"> 


| oh in the margin. The total amount remitted to His 
| he lig ot HighnessSindiaduringthese 
Panch Mahils Revenue, 18535-1559, seven years (1853-1859) was 

; =: £95,613 (Rs. 9,56,130) ora 

yearly average of £13,659 
(Rs. 1,36,590). At the end 
of the year ending Jone 









Outstand- 
ing: 








zl hk 1860 there was a balance 
93,565 ee of £13,579 (Ra, 1,393,790) 
35900 fig | im favour of His Highness 
og 702 | 4807 Sindia, This, added to the 
27,135 4563 remittance, raises the total 
25 ee | dap | %0 £108,992 (Rs. 10,89,920) 


or a yearly average of 
: - £15,570 (Rs. 1,55,700), or 
£1806 (Rs, 18,060) more than the estimate. This increased surplus, 
in spite of an addition from £9021 (Rs. 80,210) in 1853-54 to £16,657 
‘Re. 1,66,570) in 1859-60 in the cost of administration, is o satis- 
ory proof of the success of the early English management. | 

e earliest year for which com reser Some res are available is 1863-64. 
ratanccons ot specially p ai balance sheets for 1863-64 
and 1875-76 shows the following changes. Exclusive of £6662 
(Rs, 66,620) the adjustment on account of alienated land, the 
transactions that appear in the district balance sheet for 1875-76 
amount to receipts £46,232 (Rs. 4,62,520) against £35,281 
(Rs. 3,52,810) in 1863-64, and the charges to £37,656 (Rs. 3,76,560) 
in 1875-76 against £27,829 (Rs. 2,78,290) in 1863-64. Exclusive of 
departmental miscellaneous receipts and sums received in return for 
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services rendered, such as the receipts of the post department, the 
amount of revenue raised in 1875-76 under all heads, Im 
provincial, local, and municipal, amounted to £41,633 (Rs. if 16,330), 
or on a population of 240,743 an incidence per head of ds, 5)d, 


Land revenue receipts forming 62°59 per cent of £41,639 
. 4,16,530), the entire revenue of the district, have risen | 
£91, 411 (Rs. 2,14,110) im the year ending dist July 1864, to £26,025 
(Rs, 2,60,250) in 1878. Details! of the land revenue collected 
Panch Mahdla Land Revenue, 1885-1578. por ~ pita bee 
=| The rise in the land revenue 
in the seven years ending 
1870 was due chiefly to the 
spread of the area, 
and the better state of 
the people. Except 1865 
when on account rant 
cansed by scanty ral 
Temissions amounting to 
£789 (Rs. 7890) had to be 
given, these were years of 
ibaa The increase and 
arge remissions in 1871 and 
1874 are nominal owe 
the introduction of revised 
rates of assessment in Kalol 
and Godhra, as the differ- 
ence between the old and 
ae shins new rates in the first’ 
of settlement has, according to the survey rules, to be remitted. 
Since then in 1875 and S76 the revenue steadily increased, but 
the faiiure of crops and distress in 1877, have in 1878 brought the 
revenue lower than it has been since 1870. The increased cost im 
collecting the land revenue from £5077 (Rs, 36,770) in 1863-64, to 
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£0848 (Rs. 98,480) in 1875-76, is due to a rise in the number andin 


the amomnt of revenue officers’ salaries, 


Ere ; have risen ppd NE to £2625 (Ra, 11,010 - Rs. 26,250). 
8 charges were s. 640) or only £4 (Rs. 40) m re 
than those of 1864. - 


From the fondness of its wild tribes for liquor the Panch Mahéls” 
excise receipts are considerable; since 1863 they have risen from 
£1201 to £2089 (Rs. 12,010 - Rs. 20,890). 





Law and justice receipts, chiefly fines, have risen from eat | 


to £565 (Rs, 4410- Rs. 5650), The 1876 charges were ai 


(Rs. 35,610) against £1496 (Rs. 14,360) in 1864 on account of 
‘improved agency employed. 
Forest is a new head since 1863. But, though much has been 


done to set apart and keep forests, they are not rts source of 








1 Extra First, Assistant Collector 2143, 4th Octobor 1878, 
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income. ‘The 1876 ane ie were £897 (Rs. 8970) and the cost of 
establishment was £984 (Rs, 9840.) 

The following table shows, exclusive of official salaries, the 
amount realized from the different assessed taxes levied between 
1862 and 1873. Owing to their variety of rates and incidence, itis 
difficult to make any satisfactory comparison of the results: 

Panch Mahdle Assessed Taxes, 1562-1572." 








Rs. Ra. 
2, $7,980 10,890 
9.90, 250 §710 
238,640 | 7500 
4,50,250 10,720 
1,090,250 4500 
556,500 B40 
6,56 000 2670 
5,439,370 | | 15,790 
4,21,340 4500 
246,680 | 560 








Transit duties levied on opium chests passing through the district, 
credited in 1863-64 to local fands, are now credited to customs and 
form part of the Imperial revenue. 

_ There is no telegraph office in the district. tae receipts have 
rison from £190 (Rs. 1900) in 1863, to £954 (Rs. 9540) in 1876. 

Police charges have risen from £10,816 to £12,526 (Ra. 1,058,160 - 

Ra, 1,23,260). Jail charges amounting in 1876 to £1543 (Ra. 15,430) 


are a new item. 
Tn the following balance sheets of 1863-64 and 1875-76, the figures, 


shown in black type on both sides of the 1875-76 balance sheet, 
are book adjastments. On the receipt side the item £6662 


(Rs. 66,620) represents the additional revenue the district would 
yield, had none of its land been given away. On the debit side the 
item £1514 (Ra. 15,140) under land revenue is the rental of the 
land granted to village headmen; the item £5145 (Re. 51,450 


under allowances and assignments represents the rental of the lanc 


granted to district hereditary officers and other non-service claimants; 
and the item £4 (Rs. 40) under police represents the rental of the 
and granted to village officers for police service. 





SS area a ae 
1 First Assistant Collector 1657, Tth tember 1877. The Panch Mahdils were 


ceded to the British Government in March 1561. Tho income tax then levied in 
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Sheet, 1963-64 and 1875.76. Chapter x. 
Cnamana. 1863-84 —18 75-76. 
=e -——t™SSSSTT = 
Head. foe ; 1875-74. 
| & «# & | cf «. @ 
Land revenue _. sit 11 8 oman 18 8 
Stamps _. =— | as i | f 
a ee aL: a 8 4 
ie (Sc SY eee ee 38 
Allowances and assignments =. Cea leh “1 3 ser 16 : 
Pensions to Gorernment aerrante iy iat ae bh ; 
Mepe Tae i a i4 i 13 6 
Total mas 3 4 12,014 14 5 
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Revenue other than Imperial, 


The local fonds of the Panch Mahdls are chiefly derived from: ha 
transit duties levied on goods passing through the district. The 
regular local fond cess, of cnecatechonsth in addition to the ordinary 
land-tax, levied in other British districts has. been introduced inta if 
the sub-divisions of Kiilol and Godhra, in the former from 1871. aa" 
and in the latter from 1875-76. Under the orders of Gover iment 
transit duties are abolished on the introduction of revised Tates of 
assessment, and the levy of the regular one-anna cess is introduced, 
This measure has caused a great loss to the district local funds 
revenue, as the transit duties greatly exceeded the amount of the one 
aunn cess, The 1877-78 receipts were £6532 (Rs. 65,320) agains os 
£9300 (Rs. 93,000) in 1863-64 when the transit duties were levied — 
throughout the district. = 


For administrative purposes the local fonds of the district 1 re 
divided into two main sections, one set apart for public works and 
the other for instruction, The receipts and dishursements d iring 
the year 1877-78 under those two hends were as follows: ae 

Panch Mahwils Local Funds, 1877-78, 
PUBLIC WORES, 


“4 


| £, _P 










Balance, Ist A HI il Isi7 4005 4 | Establishments eee = 
Two-thirds of the land cess, 69) §& | New works ... er en 
Ceas other than the one-ar Repeire. is. we oes 

cess and transit duties ...) 150615 | Medicalcharges ... 
Tollw.... aa ee oa = =| 4 Miscellaneons +rs ate 
Ferries Se a ». Sty Balance, lst April 1878 ...| 
Cattle be urecls ae a | bl 6 : 





Contribution =, | 9895 
: 7A fhe Bae Bt 13 | 
Total ame GSa5 14 Total iis 
INSTAUCTION, 


Balance, Ist April 1877 
One-third of the ceas allo 
ment from transit duties , 










u With the funds obtained from the levy of transit duties up 
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have, since 1863-84, been carried ont in the district. To open 
communication more than 150 miles of rond have been made. To 
improve the water-supply 128 wells, 57 reservoirs and ponds, 
6 water-courses and 12 water-troughs have been made or repaired. 
To help village instruction 12 schools, and for the comfort of 
travellers 7 rest-houses have been built. Besides these works, 29 
| village offices, chords, 41 cattle-pounds, and one dispensary have been 





Yn 1876-77 two town municipalities were established. The 
following statement gives for each municipality the receipts, charges 
and tnaed idence of taxes for the first year of establishment. 


Panch Mahdls Municipal Details, 1877. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
INSTRUCTION. 


In the year 1877-78 there were thirty-six Government schools, or 
onan average, one school for every eighteen inhabited 5, 
alienated as well as Government, with 2689 pupils on the rolls and 
an average attendance of 1765 or 1°32 per cent of 193,539, the 
entire population of not more than twenty years of age. a 

Excluding superintendence charges, the total expenditure on 
education onaccount of thesethirty-six Government schools amounted 
to £1219 (Rs. 12,190). Of this £715 (Rs. 7150) were debited to 
Government and £504 (Ra. 5040) to local and other funds, = 

Under the Director of public instruction and the inspector, northern 
division, the schooling of the district was conducted by 4 local 
staff sixty-one strong ; of these one was an assistant deputy inspector — 
with general charge over all the schools of the district, drawing a yearly — 
pay of £125 (Rs. 1250); and the rest were masters and assistant” 
masters of schools with yearly salaries ranging from 12s. to ==” 
(Rs. 6 - Rs. 480). ie. = 

Of thirty-six the total number of Government schools, in thirty: 
five Gujariti only was taught, and in one Urdu and Gujarati. a 

The following figures show the increased means for learmmg 
read and write, offered by Government during the last twenty-fow 
years, The first school opened in this district was a Gujarati schoo 
at Godhra in 1854. Two years later, an An; o-vernacular school Senet 
opened in the same town, No detailed information is available for 
any year before 1855, In 1855-56 there were seven schools in 2 
district with an average attendance of 362 pupils or 0°27 a! cent of 
the total population of not more than twenty years of age. In 1865-66 
the number of schools had risen to twenty-four, with a roll-call of 1360" 
names,and an aversge attendance of 1162 pupils or 0°87 per cent of the 
total popolation of not more than twenty years of age. The i -Syaie“i 
for 1877-78 were, as shown above, thirty-six schools with a roul-c -y 
of 2689 names and an average attendance of 1765, or 132 per cen 
of 133,599, the total population of not more than twenty years ® 
age. A comparison with the returns for 1855-56 gives therefore for" 
1877-78 an ineresse in the number of schools from seven to Bh 
while of 133,539, the entire population of the district of not mom 
than twenty years of age, 1°32 per cent were under instruction 
1877-78 against 0°27 per cent in 1855-56. 3 
7 - - ; . aL 
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1 Closed at the end of 1876-77. 
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Vernacular schools for girls would seem to have been established 
in the Panch Mahéls but lately, In 1877-78 there was one school * 
of this sort with a roll-call of seventy-five names and an average 
attendance of forty-seven pupils. 

The 1872 census returns give for each of the chief races of the 
district the proportion of persons able to read and write: 

Of 47,954, the total Hindu male population not exceeding twelve 

years, 1417 or 2°95 per cent; of 18,363 above twelve and not 
exceeding twenty years, 1454 or 7-91 per cent; and of 52,087 
exceeding twenty years, 3769 or 7°23 per cent were able to read and 
write or were being taught. Of 43,682, the total Hindu female 
yopulation not exceeding twelve years, sixty-seven or 015 per cent ; 
of 15,834 above twelve and not exceeding twenty years, twenty-five 
or 0°05 per cent; and of 47,855 exceeding twenty years, thirty-five 
or 0°07 per cent were able to read and write or were being taught. 

Of 2769, the total “Musalmén male population not excecding 
twelve years, 351 or 11°95 per cent; of 1295 above twelve and 
not exceeding twenty years, 357 or 27°56 per cent; and of 3802 
exceeding twenty years, 888 or 23°35 per cont were able to read and 
write or were being tanght. Of 2571, the total Musalmiin female 


population not exceeding twelve years eighteen or 0°70 per cent ; of 
6 <ooeding t 


59, above twelve and not exceeding twenty years, fourteen or 1°32 


per cent; and of 3425 exceeding twenty years, twenty-one or 0°61 per 


cent were able to read and write or were being taught. 


4 Parbhus; 611 or 25°95 per cent traders 


‘332 9-85 p ent ¢ F 
Ghénchis, slpremert ; 50 Sonis, gold and silver smiths, 44 Suthérs 


Of Pérsis there were but seventeen in the whole district, twelve 
males and five females. Ten of the former and two of the latter 
wore able to read and write or were being taught. 

Before the year 1865-66 there were no returns feb i the Se she 

ig tie according to race an 
Pupils by Race, 1965-68 and 1877-78. yetigion, The statement 
Innere tm 


| Hace. | vases. | 1877-78. | biecgee oA 
Iu F i701 | 250) | 














Fiat in 1877-78 
chief races of the district, 
the Musalmins have the 













150 | 7 | largest proportion of their 
See PA | = boys under instruction. 
1860 | 2685 4435 | All the seventy-five girls 


: : enrolled in 1877-78 in the 
one girls’ school were Hindus. Of 2354 the total number of pupils 
in Government schools at the end of December 1877, 411 or 17-4 
roent were Brahmans; 6or 0°25 per cent writers, 2 Kshatris and 
and shopkeepers, oT 
Vénidés, 121 Shrivaks; 238 or 10°11 per cent cultivators, IT+ 
Kanbis, 80 Rajputs, 25 Kéchhiss, 3 Mélis, 14 Luhdnds and 1 Kobi ; 
| . 4 Bhavsérs, calico-printers ; 52 





1 In 1875-76 there were three suih schools with o roll-call of 119 names and an 
average attendance of sixty-three propels. 
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arpenters ; 2 Kansérds, coppersmiths, 46 Luhérs, blackemiths ; 7 
Kadiés, bricklayers; $6 Darjis, tailors; 11 Kumbhérs, potters : 409 
or 17-37 percent, Barots (404) and Charans (5), bards and genealogists: 
26 or 1-10 per cent Hajams, barbers ; 68 or 2°88 per cent miscellaneous 
workers and labourers ; 10 Kalils, liquor-sellers ; 2 Ravalids, cotton. 
tapemakers ; 1 Vaghri, fowler and hunter; 1 Bhiidbhunja, grainparcher; 
27 Ods, well-diggers and labourers; 1 Jat, 1 Bavchd, 3 Khirvés, 
4 Pardeshi, and 15 Mardthis, servants; 13 or 0:55 per cent leather. 
workers, § Mochis and 5 Dabgars; 27 or 1°14 per cent religious 
beggars, 9 Vairdgis, 16 Gosdis and 2 Sadhus ; 86 or 1°52 er cent 
unsettled tribes, 3 Mea! eves 27 Bhils, and G Néikdds; 5 or O21 ner 
cent Pérsis; 272 or 11°05 per cent Musalmins, No Dhed or Bhangia 
boys attended the Government schools in this district, 7 

The following table, prepared from special returns furnished by 
the educational department, shows in detail the number of schools 
and pupils with their cost to Government: . ‘2p 
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_A comparison of the present (1877-78) provision for teaching the 
district town and country population gives the following results. 

In the town of Godhra there were in 1877-78, three Government 
yernacular schoolawith, out of 434 names on the rolls, an average 
attendance of 285 pupils. OF these schools one was an Urdu school 
= two were Gujarati schools, one for boys, the other for girls; 

© year 
in the Gujarati 12s. (Rs. 6) in the boys’ and £1 (Rs. 10) in the girls’ 
school. In the town of Dohad there was one vernacular echool with, 
out of 273 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 158 pupils. 
The yearly cost per pupil was 13s, (Rs. 6-8 as.). 

Exclusive of these four town schools, the district of Panch 
Mahéls was in 1877-78 provided with thirty-two Government 
vernacular schools, or on an average one school for every eighteen 
inhabited villages. The following statement shows the distribution 
of these schools by sub-divisions : 

Panch Mahdla Village Schools, 1877-78. 





Godhra 187 63,379 
Rito 202 66,431 
Diokumed 198 100,208 

Total ... 687 230,108 


In this district there are two libraries but no local newspaper. 
The library at Godhra known as the ‘ Stewart Library,’ was established 
in 1866-67. The number of subscribers is returned at forty-three 
and the average annual collections at £24 (Rs. 240). A yenrly grant 
of £20is received from the Panch Mahéls local funds unless the latter 
are on the decline. The library has a building of its own and is 
ae 183 English aad 207 Gujariti books and ten mapa. 
; aoe at Dohad known asthe ‘ Enti Library,’ was established 
in 1869-70, The number of subscribers is returned at seventeen 

bare 


and the average annual collections at £12 (Rs. 120). The 
has a building of its own and is provided with a total number o 


193 English and vernacular books. 
a 16-37 


ly cost for each pupil was £1 2s, (Ks. 11) in the Urdu, and. 


Town Education, 
1877-78 
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CHAPTER XII. 
HEALTH. + 


Tue chief disease, intermittent and remittent fever, becomes: | 
common after the setting in of the rains (July), and grows gradually | 
severer and more widespread till towards the close of the year ib 
on abntes. In outlying parts so fierce are its attacks thab 
whole outposts are at times unfit for duty. Next to fever the 
chief diseases are skin affections, bronchitis, rheumatism, worms, 
opthalmia and diarrhwa. Before the introduction of vaccinahon, 
small-pox was common among the Bhils and Naikdés ; but durmg 
the last twenty years its outbreaks have become much less fatal 
The Superintendent of ination says, ‘asa class the wild races have — 
taken to vaccination pretty freely, and it may be said that when once 
begun it iseasierto carry on vaccination among them than among other 
people." In five of the last fifteen years, in 1864, 1865, 1869,1872 
and 1875 the district has been visited by cholera. Except in ras ' 
when more than athousand people died in two months, no details of 
these attacks are available. ‘The Kolis and Néikdds and to a les | 
extent the Bhils use many drugs, dividing them into three classed 
according as they cure the three chief forms of disease, those dua 
to cold, to heat, and to wind. Arsenic in some of its forms and an | 
impure mercury are much used. . 

ene (1878) there are in the district one civil hospital ab 
Dohad and one dispensary at Godhra. During the year 1877, 10,037 
persons in all were treated, of whom 731 were in-door and 10,206 " 
out-door patients, These institutions are provided with special — 
buildings. The total amount expended in checking disease ™ 
1877 was £1318 (Rs. 13,180). Of this £206 (Rs. 2060) were paid — 
from local funds. The following details are taken from tho 
1877 report. Of 403 in-patients treated in the civil hospital, 369 
were cured and 21 died, The out-patients numbered 4232. The — 
average daily sick for in-patients was 13°24 and for out-patients — 
42°5. The principal diseases were malarious fevers, rheumatistl) 
eye and lung affections, and bowel and skin diseases. The mortality 
was chiefly due to diarrhcea and dysentery and to lung disease. 
There were 12 major and 294 minor surgical operations. The 
Godhra dispe established in 1870 is provided with 4 builds ‘. 
63 feet long by §3 feet wide. Inclusive of 228 in-patients, 6202 
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Tn 1877-78 the work of vaccination was, under the supervision 
of the deputy sanitary commissioner in east Gujardt, carried on 
by five vaccinators, with ened salaries varying from £16 16%. to 
£28 16s, (Rs. 168-Rs, 288.) All the operators were distributed 
over the rural parts of the district, one for each sub-division. 
Exclusive of 1244 re-vaccinations there were 9841 vaccinations 
compared with 9476 in 1869-70. 

The following abstract shows the sex, religion, and age of the 
persons vaccinated : 

Panch Maluila Vaccination Details, [869 ond 1877. 
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1860-70 ...| 4704 | 4772 | 8778 | 467, |. | oe | 281) 3980 | GANG | B76 
1877-78...) GOTL | 4770 | 8907 | 496 | 2 | ... | 386 | 4781 | 5060 | OG41 


“The total cost of these operations was, in 1877-78, £423 18¢, 
(Re. 4239) or about %fd. (Big a8) for each successful case. The 
entire charge was made up of the following items: supervision and 
inspection £268 4v. (Rs. 2682), establishment £144 14s, (Rs. 1447), 

contingencies £11 (Rs. 110). Of these the supervising and 
inspecting charges and 14s. (Rs. 7) on account of contingencies, 
were wholly met from Government provincial funds, while the 
expense of £155 (Rs. 1550) on account of rural yaccinators was borne 
by the district local funds. 

The total number of deaths shown in the Sanitary Commissioner’s 
roports for the seven years ending 1878 is 41,629 or an average 
Serta mortality of 5947, or on the basis of the 1872 census, of 
247 per cent of the total population. Of the — number of 
deaths 4140 or 69°61 per cent were returned as due to fever; 
405 or 6°81 per cent, to bowel complaints ; 813 or 13°67 per cent, 
to cholera ; 62, or 1-04 per cent, to smallpox; and 406 or 683 per 
averaged 121, or 2°03 per cent of the average mortality of the 
district. Phuitie the same period the number of births is returned 
at 29,161 souls, of whom 15,269 are entered as male and 13,892 ns 
female children, or an average yearly birth-rate of 4166 souls ; or 
on the basis of the 1872 census figures, a birth-rate of 1°73 per 
cent of the entire population of the disatrict.t 
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_ Except occasional patches of black and, along the Panam valley , 
rich medium, besar, soil, most of the surface of the district is worl 





CHAPTER XIII. 
SUB-DIVISIONS. | 


Godhra Sub-division.—The Gedhra sub-division is hounded — 
on the north by Lundvida, on the east by Baériya, on the south by 
Kilol, and on the west partly by Baroda territory and partly by the — 
river Mahi, lis ares is 583 square miles; its population in 1872, 
74,014 souls, or 127 to the square mile; and its realisable laaten 
revenue in 1878, £5615 (Ra. 66,150). 7. 
OF its 583 square miles, 203 are occupied by alienated, proprietary, — 
lalukdari and wihad, villages, The rest, according to the revenne 
survey returns, contains 243,556 acres; of these 103,222 acresor 
42°38 per cent were arable land, 130,671 screa or 53°65 per ‘cent 
were forest lands, and 9663 or 3°96 per cent were onarabias sell : 
cenped by ponds, river beds, and village sites. From the 103,222 
acai 




















eacres, 26,685, the area of alienated lands in Government villages, — 

has to be taken. Of the balance 76,537 acres, 65,049 or 85 per 
cent were in the year 1877-78 under tillage. Pe. 
Exeept in the west near the Mahi, where is a well tilled and well 
wooded tract of light soil, and in the north where the surface # 
broken by patches and peaks of granite rock, Godhra is plain 
country of brushwood and forest with scanty rough tillage. ar 
During most of the year the Godhra climate is trying. In the 

cold weather, October to February, fever is common and the natives — 
suffer much from the cold winds ; in the hot months, March to dune, 
the heat is sometimes very great; and the rains, June to October, are 
close and eg 5 The average rainfall at Gedhra, during the five — 
years ending 1877, was 45°73 inches, a 
The water of the 311 wells and 134 ponds and reservoirs in tha ~ 
sub-division is used almost entirely for drinking, washing, and for | 
cattle. Only one thirty-third part of the whole area of Government — 
cultivated land is watered. The only rivers of any size are the 
Mshi on the west, and the Piinam on the east and north-east. The 
other streams, such as the Mesri that flows past the town of Godhra, ~ 

are little more than local water-courses. 4 


lime and granite, rich when deep, and poor when thin. 
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The following statement shows the arable ares in Government 

villages and the rates fixed for thirty yeara in 1573-74: 
Godhra Rent Roll, 1878-74. 
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The 1872 population, 74,014 gouls lodged in 18,271 houses, were, 

in 1877, provided with 478 wells and 209 ponds, and owned 10,876 

plonghs, 9739 carta, 27,040 oxen, 32,267 cows, IT 367 buffaloes, 1252 
orses, 8908 sheep and goats, 311 asses, and 400 camels. 


In 1873-74, tho year of settlement, 6430 holdings, khuttiés, 
were recorded with an avernge area of 14,7, acres, and a rental of 
138. 10d, (Ra. 6-14-8). Equally divided among the agricultaral 
population, these holdings would, for each oi represent an 
allotment of 84, acres, at o yearly rent of 7s. Ofd, (Rs. 3-14-10). 
Tf distributed among the whole population of the sub-division, the 
share to each would amount to 1,3, acres, and the incidence of the 


land tax to Is. 8d. (Rs. 0-13-4). 


~ Tn 1877-78 of 65,048 acres, the total ares of cultivated land, 21,045 
or 32°35 per cent were fullow or under grass. Of the 44,003 acres 
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under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 33,734 acres, or 76°00 — 


per cent, 13,425 of them under maize, makai, Zea mays ; 7431 under 
djri, Penicillaria spicata ; 4704 under rice, déngar, Oryzn sativa; 
4520 under rigi, Eleusine corocana; 848 under juvdr, Sorghum 





vulgare ; 2050 under kodra, Paspalum scrobiculatum ; 86 under wheat, — 


ghau, Triticum wstivum; 25 under barley, jav, Hordeum hexastichon; 


and 645 under miscellaneous cereals. Pulses occupied 9305 sores 
or 21°14 per cent, 8015 of them under gram, chana, Uicer arietinum ; 
o99 under adad, Phaseolus mungo ; 404 under mag, Phaseolus 
radiatus ; 261 undertuver, Cajanusindicus ; and 26 under miscellaneous 
pulses. Oil-seeds occupied 837 acres, or 1°90 per cent, 811 of them 
under fal, Sesamom indicum ; aud 26 under other oil-seeds. Hemp, 
san, occupied 60 acres. Miscellaneous crops occupied 67 acres, 41 
of them under sugarcane, serdi, Saccharum officinarum ; 9 under 
tobacco, tambiaku, Nicotiana tabacum; and 17 under miscellanéous 
vegetables and fruits. q 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 74,014 
souls, 66,787 or 90°23 per cent, Hindus ; 7213 or 9-74 per cent, 
Musalmins; § Pérsis; and 6 Christinns. Statistica specially 
repared from the enumerators’ forms give the following caste 





details: 2017 Bréhmans; 43 Brahma-Kshatris, Kayasths and — 


Parbhus, writers; 1418 Viniés and 553 Shrivaks, traders and 
merchants; 2397 Kanbis; 2584 Rajputs; 390 Kachhids, 8 Malis and 
39,776 Kolis, cultivators; 2 Bhévsirs, calicoprinters ; 102 Sonia, 


gold and silver smiths ; 326 Suthdrs, carpenters; 321 Lubdrs, 


blacksmiths ; 152 Darjis, tailors ; 8 Kadiis, bricklayers ; 69 Bl 

and 377 Chérans, bards and genealogists ; 555 Kumbhérs, potters; 
576 Hajims, barbers ; 15 Dhobhis, washermen ; 878 Bharvads and 
Rabéris, herdsmen and shepherds ; 28 Chhipés, calenders ; 64 Golis, 
ricepounders ; 1369 Machhis, fishermen ; 696 Bhois, labourers and 
cultivators ; $0) Mardthis, servants and labourers; 21 Vaghris and 700 
Ravaliis, beggars and labourers; 33 Kalils, liquor sellers; 19 Oda, 
diggers ; 1766 Vanj4rdés, carriers and cultivators ;38 Bivchis, 
labourers ; 25 Marvadis, labourers ; $495 Bhils and 1387 Niikdia, 
unsettled cultivators ; 83 Bajiniis, acrobats; 435 Mochis, shoemakers; 
638 Chéimadiis, tanners; 2066 Dheds, 106 Garndés, and 224 
Sindhvis, 908 Bhangids, depressed classes; and 206 religious 
beggars. As regards occupation the same return arranges the 
whole population under the seven following heads : i. Employed 
under Government or municipal or other local authorities, 1120. 
il. Professional persons, 636. ii. In service or performing personal 
offices, 9583. iv. Engaged in agriculture and with animals, (<a). 
cultivators 17,092 ; (6) labourers 144; total 17,236. v. Engaj 

in commerce and trade, 1610. vi. Employed in mechanical arts, 
manufactures and engineering operations, and engaged in the sale of 
articles manufactured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 3612. 





vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise, (a) WOES 


19,460 and children 29,059, in all 48,519; and (b) miscellaneous 


persons 298 ; total 48,817. 


Ka'lol Sub-division—Kalol is bounded on the north hy 
odhra ;on the east by Bériya ; on the south by the petty divisio® 
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of Hélol ; and on the west by Baroda and the Pindu Mehvis. 
Compact in form, about twenty miles from east to west, and ten from 
north to south, it hasan area of 145 square miles, a population in 1872 
of 40,505 souls, and in 1878 a realizable land revenue of £6044 
(Rs, 66,440). 

Of its 145 square miles, 19 are occupied by falukdari and alienated 
vill The rest, according to the revenue survey returns, contains 
80,052 acres; 74,107 acres, or 91°88 per cent of these were arable 
and 6545 or 8:11 per cent were unarable waste occupied by ponds, river 
beds, and village sites. From the 74,107 arable acres, 19,047 the 
area of alienated lands in Government villages has to be taken. Of 
the balance 55,060 acres, 27,505 or 49°95 per cent were in 1877-78 
under tillage. 

Open to the west and with someslightly rising ground and patches 
of brushwood to the east, Kalol is a rich, well wooded plain, its fields 
fenced by high hedges and rows of brab palms, and its villages as 
comfortable and well built as those of Kaira. The eastern lulls of 
metamorphic rock do not rise more than a few hundred feet above 
the plain. About Arddra they are quaintly capped with gre nite 
boulders, that look as if about to slip down the smooth hill side 
The granite stones used for the embankment of the Malay lake 
were taken from these hills. 

The average yearly rainfall is returned at 41 inches. Both m 
climate and water Kalol is better than Godhra or Halol. 

This sub-division is crossed from east to west by three rivers, the 

fesri in the north, the Goma in the centre, and the Karad in the 
south. Rising in the Bériya highlands and flowing to the Mahi 
they are alike in being dangerous torrents during the rains and in 
losing their flow of water soon after the cold season begins. In 
other points they are unlike. The Karad flows over 4 rocky bed 
between high steep banks, while the banks of the Mesri and Goma 
are low and their sandy. There are 102 reservoirs and poe 
and of 499 wells 249 are used for watering fields. The Malay 
reservoir, the largest in the sub-division, waters a large area of rice 
‘and sugarcane. The water of the other ponds is used only for 
watering rice and for domestic purposes. 

Light, gorddu, is the most common soil all over the sub-division ; 
medium, /esar, is found in some peel villages ; pure black soil 
is unknown, The light soil varies much im aality. Inferior towards 
the north-east, near Kalol it is very high cleus; chalky and sticky, 
though somewhat sandy. 
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The following statement shows the arable area in Government 
villaces and the rates fixed for thirty years in 1870-71 ; 
ari 


Kidlol Rent Roll, 1870-72. 
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1877, provided with 573 wells and 174 ponds, and owned 
ploughs, 1896 carts, 15,057 oxen, 9480 cows, 4015 buffaloes, * 
orses, 5401 sheep and goats, and 359 asses, 1 
In 1870-71, year of settlement, 7113 holdings, kidtas, were 
a 99-8 with Saaaite divited actce un and a rental of 38s 
(Ra, 9-2-8), Ea divided among the bn, acre opin: 
ra theas bol thos Weald for each person resen allotmens 
of 2s acres ata yearly rent of 5a. 34d. (Re. 21 2. lf astribted 
among the whole population of the sub-division, the share ill 
would amount to 1974 acres, and the incidence of the lan 
Sx, 114d. (Rs. 1-15-8). ; 
In 1877-78 of 27,505 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 3507 
or 13-93 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 23,671 acres 
under actunl tillage, grain crops occupied 20,129 acres, or 
85°03 per cent, 9477 acres of them under bajri, Penici 





1003 under kodra, Paspalum #¢ 

20 boar Me juvdr, Sorghum vulgare; 308 under muie, — 
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makdai, Zea mays; 10 under wheat, ghau, Triticum mstivom ; and 499 Chapter XIIL 
under miscellaneous grains. Pulses occupied 2946 acres, or 1244 Sub-divisions, 
per cent, 974 acres of them under mag, Phaseolus radiatus ; 706 . 
under fucer, Cajanus indicns ; 254under gram, chana, Cicer arietinum; si: 
3) under adad, Phaseolus mungo; and 982 under miscellaneous 
pulses, Oil seeds occupied 300 acres, or 1*26 per cent, 189 of them 
under fal, Sesamum indicum; and 111 under other oil seeds. 
Fibres occupied 137 acres, or 0°57 per cent, 31 of them under cotton, 
kapds, Gossypium herbaceum ; and 106 under Bombay hemp, san, 
Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 159 acres, or Oo7 
ser cont, 83 of them under sugarcane, serdi, Saccharum officmarum ; 

§ under tobacco, fambakun, Nicotiana tabacum; and G1 under 
miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 40,505 Bi eng 
‘souls, $8,835, or 95°57 per cent Hindus; 1663, or 4°10: per cont i572, 
‘Mosalmdns; 4 Parsis ; and 3 Christians. Statistics specially prepared 

from the enumerators’ forms give the following caste details: 2386 
Bréhmans; 6 Brahma-Kshatris, writers 1717 Vanids and 198 
Shravaks, traders and merchants; 1700 Kanbis, 1216 Rajputs, 336 

Kichhiés, 25 Milis, and 24,069 Kolis, cultivators ; 74 Ghaivsars, 





calicoprinters ; 146 Sonis, gold ond silver smiths; 363 Suthars, 
carpenters ; 389 Luhrs, blacksmiths : 246 Darjis, tailors; 12 Salits, 
Masons 5 102 Bhits and Uhérans, bards and genealogists ; 310 
: Kumbhars, potters ; 463 Hajams, barbers ; 9] Dhobhis, washermen ; 
: 164 Bharvads and Rabéris, herdsmen ond shepherds; 40 Golds, 

ier orgs +116 Bhois, labourers and cultivators; 32 Purabids 
: and Maréthis, servants; 51 Vaghris and 569 Ravnliis, beggars and 
: labourers; 192 Ods, diggers; 40 Bhils ond Ndilkdis, unsettled 
: cultivators: 340 Mochis, shoemakera ; 368 Chimadiis, tanners ; 1498 
Dheds ; 145 Garadas ; and 1154 Bhangiis, depressed classes, and 251 
} religious beggars. As regards occupation the same return arranges 
the whole population under the seven following heads: i. Employed, 
| under Government or municipal or other local authorities, 620. 


ii. Professional persons, 272. ii. In service or performing personal 
offices, 177. iv. Engaged in agriculture and with animals, (@) 
‘cultivators 8734, (6) labourers 148, total 8877. v. Engaged in 
: commerce and trade, 400. vi. Employed in mechnnical arta, 
manufactures and engineering operations, and ed in the sale 
of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 
2389, vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise, (a) women 
11,175 and children 16,294, in all 27,469 and (b) miscellaneous 


persons 301, total 27,770. 
_Ha'lol Petty Division. The pony division of Hilol under Ha Lot. 
Zélol is bounded on the north by Kalol, on the east by Bariya, 
Jimbughoda, and Chhota Udepar ; and on the south — west by 
Baroda. Its area is 261 square miles ; its population in 1872, 25,926. 
souls, and its realizable land revenue in 1878, £2497 (Rs. 24,370.) 
Of ita 261 square miles, 128 are occupied by alienated and falukdari Area, 
ilages. The rest according to the revenne survey returns 
contains 85,41 Lacres; of these, 82,987 acres or 97°16 per cent including 
alienated lands in Government villages and lands under the forest 
B 16]—38 
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| 
department of which details are not available, were arable and 2494 
acres or 2°84 per cent were unarable waste occupied by ponds, 
river-beds, sid siflasse sites, Bi 3 
Hilol is a wellewooded and well tilled plain surrounding the great 
hill of Piviigad. To the east and south, low, iiolatad: ‘antily 4 
wooded hills, stand out from a rich black-soil plain, most of it waste i: 
and covered with brushwood. ~ a 
Especially within four or five miles of the hills the water is said 
to be poisonous, and the climate very unhealthy. The average 
rainfall is 40°44 inches. | a4 
Three rivers cross Hilol from east to west. The Karad on tho — 
north, the Vishvdmitri in the centre from Piivégad, and on the 
south the Devnadi from the Bériya hills. The Devnadi flowing 
south-west is afterwards known in Broach as the Dhddhar, There 
are 72 ponds and reservoirs, two of them the Vadu and Jakhariya 
of great size. Water is everywhere near the surface, and round 

Hilol there are very many wells. Witha richer and less rude 7 

peasantry, much of the sub-division might be watered. " 

To the north the soil is light, gorddu, to the east it is sandy, and 
to the south and west it is black, hee’ 

As Hilol has not yet been surveyed it is without the usmal 
assessment and occupancy details, pall 

The 1872 population 25,926 souls, lodged in 6612 houses, were, 

im 1877, provided with 852 wells and 114 ponds, and owned 5986 } 
loughs, 1563 carts, 10,002 oxen, 15,359 cows, 5147 buffaloes, 362. 4 
orses, 6354 sheep and goats, 168 asses, and 5 camels. int 9 

In 1877-78 of 13,713 acres the total area of cultivated land, 1750 ] 
or 12°76 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 11,963 acres’ 

under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 9789 acres, or 882 

ee cent, 5086 acres of them under hijri, Penicillaria spicata; : 

2274 under kodra, Paspalum secrobiculatum; 2167 under rice, 

dangar, Oryza sativa; 1221 under juvdr, Sorghum vulgare pe sina 

under rdgi, Eleusine corocana ; 262 under maize, makdi, “em mays j 

2 under wheat, ghau, Triticum mstivum ;and 179 under miscellaneous, 

grains. Pulses occupied 1515 acres, or 12°66 per cent, 513 acres 

of them under gram, chana, Cicer arietinum; 852 under mag, 

Phaseolns radintus ; 100 under fuver, Cajanns indicus; 100 under. 

adad, Phaseolus mungo; and 450 under miscellaneous crops. Oil 

seeds ocenpied 632 acres, or 5-28 per cent, 117 of them under tal, F 

Sesamum indicum ; and 515 under other oil seeds. Fibres Paes. > 

10 acres, or 0-08 per cent, 2 of them under cotton, kapds, Gossypium 

herbaceum ; and 8 under Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea. — 

Miscellaneous crops se sees acres, or O'14 per cent, 7 of them, — 

tuder sugarcane, serdi, Saccharum officinarum ; 2 under tobacco, 

tambaku, Nicotiana tabacum ; and 8 under miscellancous vegetables. 
The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 25,926; - 
souls, 25,215 or 97°25 per cent, Hindus; 708 or 2°73 per centy sf 

Musalméns ; and 3 Pérsia. Statistics specially prepared from the 

enumerators’ forms give the following caste details: 314 Brahmans; 
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4 Brahma-Kshatris, writers ;746 Vanids, 33 Bhétiis and 15 Shrévaks, 
traders and merchants; 455 Kanbis, 75 Rajputs, 199 Kichiids, and 
14,055 Kolis, cultivators ; 6 Bhivadrs, calicoprinters ; 71 Sonis, gold 
and silver smiths; 11 Suathdrs, carpenters; 225 Luhrs, blacksmiths ; 
49 Darjis, tailors ; 4 Chundris, bricklayers; 14 Saléts, masons; 451 
Bhits and Chirans, bards and genealogists ; 171 Hajime, barbers ; 
§24 Bharvids and Rabiris, herdamen and shepherds; $1 Golfs, rice- 

mnders; 5 Bhois, labourers ; 52 Marathis, labourers ; 129 Révalida, 

swcars and labourers; 41 Marvadis, labourers; 57 Ods, diggers ; 
9] Kaldls, liquor sellers; 1838 Bhils, and 4515 Niikdis, unsettled 
onltivators; 23 Mochis, shoemakers ; 99 Chimadiis, tanners, 287 
Dheds and 286 Bhangiés, depressed classes; and 27 religious 
beggars. As regards occupation the same return arranges the 
whole population under the seven following heads: i. Employed 
under Government or municipal or other local authorities, 292. 
i, Professional persons, 45. iti. In service or pert rming personal 
offices, 218. iv. Engaged in agriculture an with animals, (a) 
cultivators 5174, (b) labourers 414, total 5588. v. Engaged in 
tri ;. vi. Employed in mechanical arts, 
manufactures and a Was operations, and engaged in the sale of 
articles manufactured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 
2445. vi. Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise, (a) women 
6716 and children 10,457, in all 17,173; and (4) miscellaneous 
persons 72; total 17,249. 

Dohad Sub-division. Dohad, the two boundaries, has on the 
north the petty division of Jhélod; on the cast Jimbua in Central 
India; on the south Ali Réjpar in Central India; and on the west 
Bariya in Rewa Kantha, tt is a compact circular tract about 22 
miles in diameter, with Dohad, the chief town, nearly in the centro. 
Tts areais $37 square miles, its od sgn in 1872, 63,515 souls, and 
ita land revenue in 1878, £7066 (Rs. 70,660). 

Of its 339 square miles, 113 are occupied by alienated and 
fiélukddri villages. The rest according to the revenue survey returns 
contains 144,452 acres; of these 130,860 acres or 90°59 per cent 
including alienated lands in Government villages and lands under the 
forest department of which details are not available were arable and 
13,592 acres or 9-40 per cent were unarable occupied by pond, 
river-beds, and village sites. a 

Unlike other parts of the Panch Mahils, Dohad is pleasantly 
ouried with hills, rich valleys, and waving sparsely-wooded plains, 
rising into se crested with snow-winte quarts, | The land 
has a long-settled look. The brick and mortar houses of the richer 
classes are proapet in villages, but by far the greater number have 
their wattle and daub homesteads dotted over the villa lands or 
clustered round the village poe On the whole there is no prettier or 
atarally richer country in Gujarét. Though hilly throughout, there 
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The climate is cooler than in the western division, less : 
during the hot weather, and with occasional frosts in the cold, 
The average rainfall m the twelve years ending 1877 was 28-75 
inches. ef 
The main river, the Andis flows throughout as oa a 

re chief ar 


eastern boundary. Many of its tributaries, of which th | 
the Kasba, the Khiiri, the Kili, the Gangri, the Kaveri and tha 
Barod, wandering across it, and generally flowing throughout tho 
year, water the whole of Dohad. The country 1s specially euited — . 
for storing water, and has some very large reservoirs holding water | 
throughout the year. rh 
Reddish in trap and light fawn-coloured in quartz uplands, the 
soil in the lower levels is black. aa 
As Dohad has not yet been surveyed it is without the nsual 
assessment and occupancy details, es? 
The 1872 population 63,513 souls, lodged in 13,936 houses, were,in _ 
1877, provided with 598 wells and 15 ponds, and owned 10,009 plonghs, 
1839 carts, 22,151 oxen, 21,543 cows, 10,437 buffaloes, 868 horses, © 
11,757 sheep and goats, 421 asses, and 14 camels, . 


In 1877-78 of 38,8536 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 8583 
or 22°10 per cent were fallow or under grass, Of the 30,253 acres — 
under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 18,833 acres, Or +; 
6225 per cent, 14,043 acres of them under maize, makti, Zea 

nays; #429 under rice, dingar, Oryza sativa; 878 under kodra, | 











Paspalum scrobiculatum ; 239 under ragi, Eleusine corocana; 225 
under wheat, ghou, Triticum westivum; 145 under juvdr, Sorghum — 

vulgare; 13 under bajri, Penicillaria spicata; 88 under barley, 
gav, Hordeum hexastichon; and 773 under miscellaneous prains, ‘ 
Pulses occupied 8574 acres, or 98-34 per cent, 6400 ocres dhs 
them under gram, chana, Cicer arietinnm ; 1307 under adad, 
Phaseolus mungo ; 355 under fuer, Cajanus indicns ; 298 under peas, 
vatina, Pisum sativum; 182 under mag, Phaseolus radiatus ; and 82 
under miscellaneous crops. il seeds occupied 2391] acres, or 700 
per cent, 2249 of them under fal, Sesamum indicum sand 142 under 
other oil seeds. Fibres oceupied 386 acres, or 1°27 per cent, all 
under Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 69 acres, or 0-22 per cent, 3 of them under wrurcane, 

serdi, Saccharum officinarum ; 1 under tobacco, tamiytku, Nicotiana 
bg 4 under opium, and 61 under miscellaneous yeretables and — 

nits. 

The 1872 censns returns show of a total Aare mulation of 63,513 
souls, 59,264 or 03°31 per cent, Hindus ; 4226 or 6-65 per cent 
Musalmiins; ? Piirsis ;and 21 Christians. Statistics specially prepared. 
from the enumerators’ forms give the following caste detailé: 
819 Brihmans ; 6 Brahma-Kshatris, writers; 827 Vénids, 1996 
Shriivaks, and 22 Bhétias, traders and merchants ; 25 Kanbis, 1317 
Rajputs, 3. Kichhiis, =19 Malis, 771 Révals, 155] Labénds and 
Had ge geet 197 Sonis, geld and silver smiths; 
Tons, Drass and copper smiths ; 14] Suthirs, carpenters ; 5J4 
Juhérs, blacksmiths ; 95 Kadids, bricklayers ; 223 Raina tailors; 
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29 Chippés, calenders ; 43 Bhits and Charans, bardsand genealogists ; 
424 Kumbhars, potters ; 334 Hajdme, barbers; 89 Dhobhis, washer- 
men; 772 Bharvéds and Rabiris, herdsmen and shepherds ; 7 Golas, 
ricepounders; 25 Bhidbhunjas, grainparchers; 42 Bhois, labourers 
and cultivators ; 305 Marvadis, labourers ; 145 Purabitis and Marithis, 
servants; 103 Vanjarés, carriers; 94 Kaldls, liquor sellers ; 233 
Ravaliis, beggars and labourers ; 144 Kémaliis, blanket-weavers, 
$4,735 Bhils and 16 Niéikdés, unsettled cultivators; 108 
Mochis, shoemakers ; 701 Chimadiés, tanners, 592 Dheds, 50 
Garudés, and $41 Bhangits, depressed classes ; and 274 religions 
beggars. As regards occupation the same return arranges the 
whole Somme under the seven following heads: 1. Employed 
under Government or municipal or other local authorities, 766, 
ii. Professional persons, 120. 11, In service or performing perso 
offices, 458. iv. Engaged im agriculture and with animals, (a) 
cultivators 18,511, (b) labourers 596, total 14,107. v. Engagec 
4 commerce and trade, 642. vi. Employed in mechanical arts, 
manufactures and engineering op rations, and engaged in the sale 
of articles manufactured or otherwise prepare for consumption, 
3136. vii. Miscellancous persons not classe otherwise, (a) women 
17,500, and children 26,837, in all 43,537, and (b) miscellaneous 
i STA 447, total 4425-4, 

_Jhailod Petty Division. The ati eee of Jhélod under 
Dohad is bounded on the north by the Chel i state, and on the east 
by the Kushalgad state, both in Central India ; on the south by Dohad, 
and on the west by Biriya and Sunth in the Rewa Kantha. The 
Ands river rans along its entire eastern face, Its area is 267 
square miles and its population in 1872, 36,785 souls or 158 to the 
as mile, and its realizable land revenue -in 1878, £3870 
(its. 38,700). 

As the Jhdlod survey is not finished, ares and tillage details 
cannot be given. 

Except that there are wider stretches of black eoil, is 
much like Dohad. 

As in Dohad the climate is better than in the western division. 
The average rainfall is returned at about 38 inches, 

Tho Makan and Kali rivers on their way to the Anis cross the 
district from north to south. Water is in most places close to tho 
surface and large areas are watered by Jever-lifts, dhekudis, from 
unbuilt wells. 

The light, gorédu, soil is like that of Dohad. There is mach fine 
alluvium in the Makan valley especially about Limbdi. The black 
soil isa rich deposit of decayed sien mould, Most lands in the 
sub-division can yield two harvests, an early kharif crop of maize, 





cand # late rabi crop of wheat or grain. 


‘As Jhélod has not yet been surveyed there'are no assessment or 
occupancy details. 

The 1872 population 36,785 souls, lodged in 8634 houses, were, in 
1877, provided with 381 wells and 43 ponds, and owned 6395 ploughs, 
879 carts, 13,471 oxen, 12,279 cows, 6706 buffaloes, 503 horses, 
4580 sheep and goats, and 442 asses. 
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In 1877-78 of 23,259 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 4940 
or 21°23 per cent were fallow or under grass, Of the 18,319 acreg 
under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 11,993 acres, or 6545 
per cent, S091 acres of them under maize, makdi, 4ea maya; 1716 
under rice, danger, Oryza sativa; 564 under kodra, aspalim | 
scrobiculatum ; 189 under wheat, ghau, Triticum msativum ; 31 under — 
juvar, Sorghum vulgare; 13-4 under rdgi, Eleusine corocana; 25 
under barley, jav, Hordeum hexastichon; 15 under bajri, Penicillaria i 
spicata; and 728 under miscellaneous grains. Pulses occupied 
5410 acres, or 29°53 per cent, 4784 acres of them under gram, . 
chana, Cicer arietinum; 571 under adad, Phaseolus mungo; 29 _ 
under mag, Phaseolus radiatus; 17 under tuver, Oojenu pi pail . 
and 15 under miscellaneous pulses. Oil seeds occu 
or 1°96 per cent, all under éa/, Sesamum indicum. bres oot : 
O37 acres, or 1- 84 per cent, all under Bombay hemp, san, Crota 
Juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 219 acres, or 1°19 per = | 
10 of them under sugarcane, serdi, Saccharum officinarum; 7 under 
tobacco, tambaku, Nicotiana tabacum ; and 202 under miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruits. a 


The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 30,735 if 
souls, 35,674 or 96-98 per cent, Hindus; and 1111 or 3:02 ibe , 
Musalméns, Statistics specially pre repared from the enumerator: 
forms give the following caste details: 429 Brihmans; 7 Br | 
Kshatris and Parbhus, writers; 518 Vaniis and 505 Shrévaks, ' | 
and merchants; 542 Kanbis, $58 Rajputs, 705 Millis, 293 tabtaee 
253 Révals and 286 Kolis, cultivators; 106 Sonis, gold and silver 
smiths ; 90 Suthdrs, carpenters; 182 Luhdrs, blacksmiths; 11 Kadids, 
bricklayers ; 19 ae: tailors ; 72 Ghénchis, oil-pressers ; ; 19 Bhats 
ne Charans, bards and genealogists; 343 Kumbhars, potters; 177 

Sh ate barbers ; 30 Biephin washermen ; ; 216 Bharvads and. 

s, herdsmen and shepherds ; 2 Bhéadbhun giaeapicns 
31 Marithds, servants; 72 Vanjirds, carriers ; 26 eae nor seller 
$9 Lakhérds, makers of lac bangles; 29,336 Bhils, unsettled clive, 








tors; 50 Kamualids, blanket-weavers: 122 Mochis, shoemake 
239 Chimadias, tanners, 36 Dheda, 54 aes and 216 a2i6 Dhan, 


depressed classes ; and 166 religious si sp Sandee ee 
tion the om return age the whole population under | 7 


seven following heads: i, Employed under Government or municipal 
or other local authorites, 515. ii. Professional | persons, 126. mi. in 
service or performing personal offices, 134. iv. Engaged in agri- 
culture and with animals, (a) cultivators 8981, (bh) labourers 3h, 
total 9012. v. Engaged in| commerce and trade, 398. vi. <r 
in mechanical arts, manufactures and engineering o 
sngaged in the zale of articles manufactured or acon 
for consumption, 844. vii. Miscellaneous persons not ater 
wise, (@) women 10,657, and children 14,825, in all 25,482 ; and 
(6) miscellaneo 
ly 
2 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
PLACES OF INTEREST. 


: Bha'vka. About five miles south-west of Dohad, atthe village of Chapter XIV. 
Bhévka is a ruined temple of Mahadey, apparently of considerable pigces of Interest. 
age. It seems to have originally been an octagon, each side of i | 
eight feet with smgle-stone lintels supported on octagonal pillars, five Bua ‘vEA. 
: feat round at the base and four below the capital. At the entrance 
of the shrine is a figure of Ganpati holding in his hands what seema 
to be a battle axe. On the outside are the remains of three belts of . 
sculpture, the highest rude and somewhat indecent figures, the second 
clephants, and the third groups of very small figures of men and 
beasts, According toa local story this temple was built by courteaans 
at the time (746-1483) of the prosperity of Hindu Chéimpaner. 
Bhimkund. About five miles south of Dohad near where the Bumxcsn, 
- village lands of Vij4pur, Brahmakhed, and Ramdungra meet, is a large 
earthen basin formed by a waterfall about seventy feet high. Herefour 
days before Holi (April) thousands of Bhils come, some of them from 
considerable distances. 'Those who have during the year lost friends, _ 
relations, or parents bring their ashes with them and throw them 
into the pool. Then they wash and going to Brahmans, igh ee 
there in great numbers, have a red spot, chdndla, marked on t 
brow and in return give some small present in money or grain. 
Then drinking begins and, if money lasts so long, is kept up for about 
‘a fortnight. a 
Chakki-no-a‘ro. In the Karad nver between the alo of CHAKKI-¥o-A'RO, 
Medépur and Marva in Hilol is the Chakki-no-aro or Grindstone : 
hank, one of the most singular spots in the district. In the middle 
of the river where the channel is deepest is s large rock over which, 
in ordinary cuurse, the stream would flow and fall in a cascade into 
the deep pool below. But above the rock s rectangular reservoir, 
kund, has been built about fifteen feet square, and four to five 
feet deep, partly of brick and partly of rock, the large rock formin 
its lowest side. Into this pool the water of the river runs, and passes 
ont of it, not over the haere rock, but by a six or eight feet lon 
channel cut from the deer part of the reservoir right through 
the centre of the rock. t af this, from the centre of the rock, 


the water spouts and falls into deep pool several feet below 
on Somvati Amds, when the ls t day of the month falls on » Monday, 
and on other occasi is visite Brahmans, Kesh : 


Viniés, who bathe and wash away ins in tho pool. Th 
legend is that a certain Réja Sulochan of Benares was troubled with 
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_~ three to four feet high, This is said to be one end of the under- 
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a growth of hairon the palms of his hands, sent him asa punish. 
nee for his sins, As ais Oe the Benares seers conld core his heel 
was advised to go to the famous Vishvimitra, who lived where _ 
Pévégad now stands, Vishvimitra told him that if he sacrificed ata _ 
spot im the river where a sacred grindstone lay, his sins should ba 
deneoen as grain is ground to powder in a grindstone, The — 
Réja went to the spot, built a place of sacrifice, and in a great 
rock cut a conduit through which to feed with butter the fire of his’ 

sacrifice. Thus was he freed from his sins and from the hair 

growth. The river became known as the Hand or Kar, since © 
corrupted into Karad Ganga, and the place of sacrifice as the Chakia- 

no-~iro or Grindstone bank. Half the grinilstone is still there, the 

other half was stolen by a Gosdi, who, pursued, was forced to throw 
away the grindstone where it still lies between the villages of Visera — 
and Alli m Kalol. a ae 


In the bank of the Karad opposite to, but itis said in no yi 
connected with the Grindstone shore, is an opening in the rock’ 












ground passage whose other end is at the Machi Haveli half way 
up Pavagad. Major Fulljames from the Pivigad end and Mr 
Acworth from the Meddpur end have both passed some little way 
up it. But even among the natives of the place there would seem 
to be no known case of any one passing through or even going any 
considerable distance along this tunnel.! 


CuamraxeR ( Cha'mpa’ner, north latitude 22° 30’ and east longitude ix 30, 
tes nearly a mile to the north-east of the main body of Pavagad hill, 


JTiatory. 


about twenty-five miles east of Baroda and forty-two south of Godhra, — 
Though at present (1878), except for a few Bhil and Ndikda squatte Sin? 
almost entirely deserted, Champaner is a place of anuch histone 

interest and has many remains of its former greatness. } + 





The name is said to come from Chimpa, according to one 
account a Vania, and according to another a Kanbi, who founded 
the city during the reign of Van Raj of Anhilyids (746-806)? — 
In the eleventh century Rim Gaur the Tufr is styled Piva’s lord? 
But he seems to have held under the Anhilvida kin; for, ab 
least till the eleventh century, and probably until in 1297 their pov 
was ernahed by Alésud-din hilt, Ohémiponer continued obs the: 
chief eastern strongholds.‘ About the same time as the fall of 
Anhilvida, Chohin Rajputs flying before Ali-ud-din Khilji settlec 
at Chimpéner. This family, though since 1484 deprived of its — 
chief seat, is still represented by the rulera of the Chhot 
Udepur and Devgad Biriya states, The names of the Chohim 
chiefs of Chimpiner, recorded in an inscription found at Néhini 
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Umarviin near Halol, are Réja Shri Ramadey, Shri Changdet ¥ 

Shri Chéchingdey, Shri Sonémdev Shri Pélhansingh, Shri Jitkaran, 
1 Contributed by Mr: H. Acworth, C5: _ | “ ay 

Penh Avan mges a Bhil: As, Res, IV.187. He may have got this same 
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Shri Kempu Rival, Shri Viradhéval, Shri Savard), Shri Righavdev, 
Shri Trimbak Bhup, Shri Ganga Rajeshvar, and Sh 
Rajput Champéner would seem to have lain at the foot of the north- 
east slopes of the hill just under the fortress of Pévigad. Though 
‘eed and made to pay tribute' in 1418 (821-822 H,), and again 
more hardly pressed about 1450 (853-854 H.), the strength of their 
hill enabled the Champiner chiefs to maintain their independence, 
fighting freely at times with their neighbour and rival the Rao of 
ar. In 1483 (887 H.) during o season of scarcity Malik Asad, 
one of Sultin Mahmud Begadd’s captains (1452-1511), raiding in 
Chimpéner territory was attacked, defeated, and slain by Rival 
Jayasingh. In revenge Mahmud sent an army to Baroda, and refusing 
all means of settlement except ‘the sword and the dagger, 
attacked Chaimpaner, ‘The siege had lasted about a year when the 
Raval again made overtures of ently pay 360 pounds of gold. 
This the Sultdén refused, declaring that he would not leave till the 
fort was taken. Jayasingh now applied for help to Ghiyas-ud-din 
of Malwa. But Mahmod cmselig to Dohad and, without striking 
a blow, the M4lwa king retired. On his return to Champaner, to 
show the besieged that he would not leave till the fort was tuken, 
Mahmud laid the foundations of a beautiful mosque. Meanwhile 
the besiegers gradually pushing on their outworks took the fort 
in 1484, The wounded Raval falling into the Sultén’s hands was 
‘at first well treated, but after six months, refusing to embrace Ialim, 
he was put to death. One of hisgons, brought up as a Musalmén, 
was in the next reign ennobled under the title of Nizdim-ul-mulk. 
On the fall of the fort Mahmnd changed the name of the city to 
Mahmndabad Chimpaner. Pleased with the climate he made it 
his capital, building o fort, a mosque, and a palace and bringingnobles 
and ministers to settle, Many great buildings were raised, and 
gardens laid out and, by the skill of a native of Khorasan, well fitted 
with fountains and waterfalls” Its fruits, especially its mangoes, 
were famous, and its sandal trees grew so freely that their timber was 
used in house building. Merchants and craftsmen thronged its streets 
Chémpéner swordblades became noted for their sharpness, and 
Chaémpéner silks for their bright colours.’ Though he by no means 
deserted Ahmedabad, Mahmud continued to the close of his reign 
(1511) to consider Mahmudabad scaggr: $3 his capital. Mahmud’s 
successors following his example, Chémpiner remained till the 
death of Bahddur Shih (1536) the ee capital of Gujardt. 
During this time the close connection between Malwa and Gujarat 
favoured the city’s growth and the safety with which their treasures 
could be stored in ita hill fort gave it a special value in the Sultans’ 





eyes. Though, even at its best (1514) a place neither of so great 

trade nor so large aa Ahmedabad, like 1t ner was 
fembellished with good streets and squares and houses of stone and 
2 ‘This Khorisini is eaid to have introduced into Gujar 

carpenter who, pc dabetpaies Dares m disgu aaa 

“TC Chimpaner oa ha _ t oan Sy ak ond was the only place where raw sill 

conde a akee, hao eared. Rav. Com. 1087, 7th May 183 | 
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whitewash, The country round was very fertile, full of abundant 
provisions, wheat, barley, millet, rice, po and other vegetables, and ay 
many cows, sheep, goats and plenty of fruit. Near it were hunting 
rounds for deer and other animals and winged game, The king 
ne many wild animals, and trained hunting dogs, falcons and tame _ 
leopards.” + a 
In 1526 at Chiimpaner the young Sultén Sikandar Shéh wes 
murdered and his successor Bahidor Shéh crowned’ Contin inj iy 
through his reign (1526-1536) to be Bahsdur’s capital and head. } 
quarters, the city was, in 1536, pillaged by the Emperor Humfyon, 
Bahddur’s death in the next year and the transfer of the court and 
capital to Ahmedabad prevented Champiiner regaining its former = 
position. Off the main lines of traffic, the loss of Gujarit ascendancy 
over Malwa, took away from Champiiner its chief claim to importance, _ 
Its fall was rapid. In 1554 its only points of interest were fine 
banian trees, large fruit-eating bats ik thar brushweod!’ Like 
the rest of Gojarit it suffered during the disorders of the next 
twenty years (1554-1574), But unlike Ahmedabad and Surat the 


hed 









establishment of order under the Emperor Akbar (J he 
brought Champiner no return of prosperity. At the beginning of — 
the seventeenth century ‘ its air was weakening, its water poisonous, ' 
and its orchards and gardens the lair of the tiger and lion. te 
buildings had fallen in ruins, and its people had given their goods to 
the winds of destruction, Instea of flowers were thorns, and 
instead of gardens close-knotted brushwood, and of its sandal groves 

neither the name nor the trace was left. It showed the truth of — 
the verse, ‘ All on earth fades and God does as he wills’.’* Though 
desolate, Chimpéner continued in name the head of a district af — 
nine sub-divisions, part at least settled and rich enough to be 
Incloded in Raja Todar Mal’s survey (1 570) Under the Moghals ; 
Champdner was subordinate to Godhra, tillage declined and by ne 
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1 Stanley's Barbosa, 55, = 
2 Sikandar Shah, murdered by Imdd-ul-mulk, was buried at Halol, Bird's Gujan 
S31, Bahidur already crowned at Ahmedabad according to the Mirat-i-Abmadi 
Bird, 239}, and at Patan according to Ferishta (Briggs, 1V, 143), wasagain ab 





| rishta (B crowned 
Mr — "beeanse for several reigns it had been considered the capital,” Ferishta, 


4 Sidhi Ali bin Husein. Bom. Lit. Soo. Trans, IT, § (Reprint, 1877). re" 
4 Mirat-i-Sikandari (1611) in Ind. Ant. LXII. 7. tea Fava, writing about the 
game time (1556), though he speaks pe yg ae only aa a fort on & high hill, notices 
ite very fine froite. Gladwin Ain-i-Akbari, TT. 65, ‘(| was also famous for wood af 
ora, ad or ajar, Blochmann's Ain-i-Akbari, J, 80, “(nhee 
tier _ ch t had been the head-quar 


seven aub-divisions: Chimpaner, Savli, Dahved, Hélol, Taimurabasndh, 
Thalod with in all 423 villages y 5 her revenue of £70,000 (Ra. 7, 
Bird's Mirat-i- Ahmadi IZ). Abo] (1586) describes the Chimrxiner 
mi containing nine © meas 800,597 highds yiel 


ning subdivisions mi 







ae “J 
Ra. 252,747 (10,100,884 dds) and furnishing Kea et cavalry and 1&4) 

The names of the su were, Araverch Chaémpiner, Chu 

sores neal, Dibawors eek eee Ls e beginning of the 

gentury Champainer P- 252) the read; 3 districtea. Bot tte 
is under the governor, fawjddr, ‘0 Godbra : Mirat-i-Abmadi, Ind. Ant 
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lapsed into forest, that it had become a hunting ground for wild 
elephants." 


In 180% when the town was taken by the British, only 500 
inhabitants were found in it. But the regular population 
was larger, for most had heard of the approach of the troops and 
fled. At that time about half of the wadled enclosure or citadel 
was occupied by a settlement of silk and brocade weavers.” A few 
yeara later (1512) there were about 400 houses, half of them 
inhabited, the people chiefly ranaways from other Gujarat cities.” 
In 1829 silk weavers were still settled at Chimpéner buat their 
nomber had lately been terribly thinned by cholera! When (1853, 
July 31st) it came under British management the place was almost 
deserted. A sum of £126 (Ra. 1260) was spent in an attempt 
to bring cultivators to settle and clear the forest. But the 
colony failed. Three-fourths died and the rest fled. Since then 
but little pro has been made. Except the constables of the 
pre post, its only inhabitants are few families of poor and sickly 

olis and Ndikdas. | 


‘Coming * from Godhra the first sign of Chimpénor’s former 


greatiess is, at Halol, Sikandar Shih’s (1536) tomb, a rather 
plain one-storied sandstone building in the Muhammadan or 
arched style. On the Jémbughoda road, about two and a half 
miles beyond Hilol, stands a small gages Berra tomb, the 
shrine of Khon Pir, a saint revered by the Tais or Muzalman 
weavers, A few hundred yards to the north-east of Khon Pir’s 
tomb rises from the brushwood a minaret known as the Bk Minarka 
Magid, The One Minaret Mosque, and half a mile to the south 
close to Pévigad another small mosque called from a group of 
troos the Pinch Mahudika Masjid, The Five Mahuda Trees Mosque. 
About three quarters of a mile beyond Khon Pir’s tomb a bare 
lonely stone arch, once the west gate of Chimpdner, comes in view. 
To the right before passing through the arch is m square pond, 
once surrounded by masonry steps, and filled from the hill above by 
a massive stone drain of which there are still traces. The pon 

! « t 


commonly known as the Kashin taliw or Courtezan’s pon 


the real builder was Sakar Khin, 4 Pathan of Chiampdner, whose 
stone tomb, with finely ent windows and handsome dome, atands at 
one corner. ) At the rained gateway the line of the old wall can be 
traced about $30 yards south to the foot of the north Sel 2 spur 5 
then turning west at right angles it crosses the mouth of a ravine 
to a ridge to the west up whose steep face it runs, till it reaches the 
| on the top of which stand the Julan nae er and wall. 
North of the ruined gateway the wall runs to crest of a 


So 1645, 73 elephants were canglit in the Dohad and Chimpdner forests 
'T Harnitton’s Hinduatin, 1: €81. 4 Bom, Lit, Soo. Trans. I. 151. 
4 Rev, Com, 1057, 7th May 1898. Bom. Gov Rov. Reo. 100 ot doar plain, those on 
CE ee eee bees deuce’ tt Reise cus wth tbe crown o 


tie Pavigad remain, alot all th a for this section have boes 
Mr. H. A. Acworth, C.5. 
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| r XIV. detached ridge of hills on whose eastern slope stood the palace of 
#F ae th ‘aie teticig of one of the Paté Révalet From the area on | 
: aioe) this ridge the wall turns sharply back to the south-west and then 
Cis‘sra'sen. «= stretches east. 
one Passing through the west gateway the road for about a mile 
crosses an open plain once covered with the buildings of Chémpéner. 
To the north the line of wall, after coming back from the crest 
of the ridge, runs parallel to and close by the road. At first brick 
and cement, the Alsat is soon replaced by a massive line of free 
stone that, after running east for about a mile, is crossedhya 
second line of old wall that stretches south 220 yards to Pavigad.* 
At the foot of the spur it crosses a stream, then turns west, andin 
a bending line runs along the spur, gradually rising till it meets the : 
first, or afak, line of the hill fortification. | 
The massive line of free stone is Mahmud Begada’s wall, the 
Jahanponah or world shelter, surrounding the citadel or Bhadar? 
of Mahmudabad Chimpéiner. Enclosing an area about three 
quarters of a mile long and 250 yards broad, this wall, of great 
strength, and about thirty feet high, has at regular intervals bastions 
running north and east at right angles. Though much overgrown — 
with creepers and clinging trees, the wall is in almost perfect repair. 
(A few hundred yards from its western corner is the south or south- L 
~west gateway. At the entrance, the line of wall falls back about 
_120 feet, and the road into the citadel lies between the two lines 
“ of wall through a rectangular building, probably a guard room, about 
150 feet long and 120 wide, with double gates, and in the south 
, wall richly carved stone windows, On the inner gate is a Persian — 
Ne / inscription of which the first figure of a date and the words Muzafiar 
Shah,* son of Mahmud Shih, can still be read. Inside of the citadel — 
a little west of the gateway is the Shehria Masjid or City Mosque, 


























a beautiful building in fair repair, About 200 yards cast and near — 

z the centre of the citadel is the Mandvi or custom house. This — 
probably ased as a guard room, is highly finished, very simple, and well — 

i oportioned. ‘ Nearly square, it is open at two ends, each open fee 

ving six bays and the two ends jomed by five rows of arches, tho 

, whole forming a colonnaded chamber of five nearly equal aisles. 

The roof is flat and massive and though without ornament, is much 

. relieved on the inside.’* From the Mandvi to the citadel’s east gate — 

= stretches modern Chimpéner, a single street of mean huts. The east 

| | gate, built on the same plan as the south gate, equally massive, has 

: the same inscription and the same ¢ ant Bane sats less ruined. 

} About fifty yards east of the cateis the haan Masjid,or Public Mosque, — 
for massive grandeur and perfect finish inferior to no Musalmin ~ 

i j Te ies eT ® an eS 

| pied Tal AL eel fn eee 

ae _ 2 The cast and west walls were probably built by the Rajputs and repaired by 

x # Phadar or propitiows, called after Whadra Kili, Both the Chimpiner ant 

a . Patan, Major J, W. Watson, 13th February 1879. 

an 4 med from 1513-1 “a4 

a * Mr, Nairne, 34, 25th Fobruary 1879, 
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building in Western India.'| Within the mosque were three oblong Chapter XIV. 
mural tablets, one over the pulpit and one on either side. The piaces of Interest: 
side tablets remain each Saneeves with # verse from the Korin. oe o 
But the central slab once a orned with the date-line ‘ Prayers and Cua'Mra'sEn, 
a Pulpit, is gone® The top of one of the two chief minarets has Remains. 
been shattered by a cannon shot wantonly-fired at it by the : 
tyrant Patankar, si ndii’s Governor in 1812 ? [About a third of a mile — 
north of the citadel is another fine mosqite, Nagina Masjid or 
Jewel Mosque, built of very pure white stone. Close to it isa large 
brick well, spanned byga stone arch, nearly surrounded by a wall 
and with stone conduits and other water-works. In front of the 
mosque is a colonnaded building like the Mindyi but smaller. 
West of the Nagina Masjid, between it and the hill the minarets of a 
mosque stand out from the trees. This is called after Bava Man, 
very popular saint im Baroda and a follower of Sadan Shih whose 
shrine stands on the roof of Maha Kéli’s temple on Pévigad top. 
Through the forest east of the citadel, runs the Shikdri Kot or 
Hunter's Fort, alow ruined wall enclosing the remains of many 
hundred houses, About a mile and o half east of the citadel, on the 
bank of the Great Lake or Bada Talav, stand the ruins of the 
_  Sultiin’s palace and of a mosque. South of the road near the foot 
of the hill the shattered foundations of houses and a fow Jain 
temples show the site fe Champéner, which besides covering 
| the plain between the Musalmin citadel and the hill foot, ran up the 
side of the spur to the line of the first or outer fort wall. Besides 
these remains of the city proper the forest is for miles round strewn : 
with massive wella, minarets, mouldering tombs, and solitary arches, 
all that is left of the No gardens, and palaces, that adorned the 
city of Mahmud Begada.* / — 





Desar. At Desar near Sonipur ip Hélol, is an old stone temple § Dean. 
of Mahidey. Though only twenty feet square and not more than 
twenty fect high, it is a most striking building: ita sides richly 
carved from base to roof with the beautifully broken outline of the 
old Gujarat Bréhmanic and Jain buildings. Near the foot runs an 
elephant scroll, above the elephants two scrolls of bnman figures, 
the lower very small the upper somewhat larger, then two belts of 
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Chapter | XIV. stone tra above that, its chief feature a scroll of homan figures 
Places of Interest: nearly ese, well carved and life-like, and overall a rich deep-cut 
cornice partly in ruins. Its probable date is somewhat Inte in a 
the time of Hindu Champiner (1500-1484). Bot it contains no 

inscription and has not yet been critically examined. 


Dev Hans’s. Dev Keda'r. Near the village of Choséla, about seven lm 
north of Dohad, a stream runs into acave. In this spot ani i 4 
Mahidev under the name of Kedaireshvar has been set up. “iy 
Bhils visit the shrine, especially on Phagan Sud {7th (March), 

In the villages of Navigam, about seven miges north-east, Gingadia, * 
eleven miles south, and Nelsn, about nine miles south-west of Dohad 
every year on the day after Holi (April) « ceremony called the ad ; 
or hearth takes place. In a trench seven feet by three and about st 
three feet deep, cher, Mimosa catechu, logs are carefully and closely 
packed till they stand in # heap about two feet above ground. The — 

pile is then set on fire and allowed to burn to the level of the ground 

e village Bhangian or sweeper breaks a cocoanut, kills a couple 
of fowls, and 5 / sieges a little liquor near the pile. Then, 
washing their feet, the sweeper and the village headman walk 
barefoot hurriedly across the fire. After this strangers come be i 
folfil vows, and giving one anna and a half cocoanut to the sweeper, 
and the other half cocoanut to the headman, wash their feet and 
turning tothe left walk over the pile. The fire seems to cause none 
of them any pain. a. 


Doman, / Dohad or Dwahad! a town in 1872 of 11,472 inhabitants, stands ae 













Me 5 


north latitude 22° 50° and east longitude 70° 18! on the border, 
dohad, of Gujarat and Malwa, about forty-three miles east of Godhra. 
The town lies in a slight hollow girt by ridges of low hills at the 
entrance to the chief pass between Gujarat and Malwa, Of 11,472, the © 
population in 1872, 7572 or 66.per cent were Hindus, 3877 or 83°79 
per cent Musslméns: twenty-one Christians, and two others. Alarge 
section of the people, especially the community of Daudi or Shia” 
Bohoris, are prosperous traders, living in wel | built brick houses. 

e chief town of a large sub-division and for long o place of 

mronaaides Dohad jhas a considerable population of craftsmen, and 
supplies a wide treet of country with earthen and ae ware, ee 
some extent with cloth. The only s ufact 


















, road between Bidlwn aud Guj anit ie hse: pene ‘Seee: and = agh 
somewhat injured i hs opening (1875) of the Ratlim and Indor 

’ x a ea a 4 of considerable trade. Its exports are of 

vegetables, gram, wheat, maize, rice, and custor-oil to Milwa,and gram, 

Wheat, maize, and sweet-oil to Gujarit, and of animal products, clarif 

butter, to Malwa and Gujarit, ‘ho to Ahmedabad and Ratlam, and — 
hides and horns to Bombay. Its imports are of minerals, iron and 

copper from Bombay, and salt from ghoda on the Ran of Catch; 

of segetabion cocoanuts and spices from Bombay, tobacto: Oe 
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Nodiid, sugar and molasses from Bombay, grain from Benares by Chapter XIV. 
Indor, and from Réjgsd near Bhopévar. Of manufactured articles pyy, of Tatiounel 
European jaconets, madarpalams, mullmalls, chintees, and dhotars — wrt : 
come from Bombay by Pali; from Ahmedabad and Kaira come Dowan, 
chhidris or fine sdllis, dorida for petticoata, dhetara for wuist- 
cloths, and sacking, kharki or dangri, for the use of Bhils; from 
Indor and Burhénpur, turbans and head cloths ; from Partibead, black 
and indigo robes or sallds ; and from Ratlim chhidris and kharvas for 

: robes and dorida for petticonts, swt for the higher classes and nadra 
forthe Bhils. During the last two years the exhaustion of grain 
stocks, from export to tife Deccan and the failure of crops in Gujarat, 
have given rise to large imports of maize, millet, and wheat from Dhar, 
Indor, Ujain, Ratlim, and other Central Indian grain martes. 


A Ceres is an old town. Inearly times Dadhichi Rishiis said to ory 
lived there and in his honour the river was called Dadhimati, 
a ‘temple on its banks was dedicated to Dudheshvar Mahidev, 
and the town named Dudhipurnagar, It is said to have been a 
settlement of Bahria Rajputs. Seven or eight families of this tribe 
still live in Dohad, and, as the remnants of the first settlers, perform 
ceremonies and offer sacrifices to propitiate the gods when the town 
is attacked with epidemic disease. It remained onder a line of 
pa chiefs till in the beginning of tho fifteenth century (1419) 
Sultan Ahmad I. (1411-1443) defeated Dongar Raja, destroyed his 
palace, and in ita place raised citadel.) With the rest of the Panch 
Mahils, Dohad passed to the Emperor Akbar in the end of the 
sixteenth century (1573-1583),and about the middle of the eighteenth 
eontury fell into Sindia’s hands (1750-1760). Under Sindia Dohad 
was the seat of a governor, and was in 1785 one of the best towns on 
the line of march between Gujarit and Malwa, with brick houses and 
well-to-do inhabitants, especially a number of Bohora Musalméns.* 
With the rest of the Panch Mahdls Dohad passed under British 
management in 1853. 
The town is of two parts, the old town in the west and the 
new town, most of it built during the last century, close to the 
old town on the east, Coming from Godhra at the west end 
of the town are the traces of an old gateway and ao line of walls 
running south to the river and about 500 yards beyond, another line 
of walls enclosing a square space about 5(0 yards each way. T 
only part of the old wall still standing is the eastern or Pini gate 
From their foundations the walls seem to have been brick, and to have 
had four gates, two in the west, and two in theeast. The por ions of 
the old town still remaining are the Destivada, the Khaddetavida, and 
the Ghénchivéda. ‘The places of interest connected with the old town 
are, on the left of the entrance gate c ing from Godhra, a lake known 
as the Chhdba Talév or Basket Pond. 












. 
a 


ae 


Chapter XIV. dug by men of the Od caste,’ about the same time asthe Odvéda lake 

Places of Int near Godhra, about a mile and a half round, is one of the finest pieces 

| ‘Of water in the Panch Mahdls and is surrounded by a flight of stone _ 

Biasatne steps with strong retaining end walls and s waste water sluice, 
From the great scarcity of wells in the town, its water is of special 
value, and ia nsed throughout the year. In the lake are two islands 
where, towards the close of the eighteenth century, power houses, 
were built by Bapn Saheb Patankar, whose son A’pa Stheb waa 
married to Danlatray Sindif's (1794-1820) daughter. ) According to | 
one account the Panch Mahdls were given by Sindia as hisdaughter’s 
dowry. Bapu Siheb was made governor aif asked to send his son 
to live at Gwalior, Bapu refused, saying that Sindié's daughter should — 
come and live with her husband at Dohad. To this Sindia would 
notagree. <A force was sent against Dohad with ordera tobrng 
back the yonng A’pa Séheb but without harming a hair of his ae ad. 
Bip retired to Sphere. and knowing that the besiegers would not 
fire at him is said to have set his son in front of the fort. Afters 
time Patankar surrendered, and with his son was taken to Gwilior, — 
Another account states that the force was sent by Sindia to punish 
Pitankar who, recalled for oppression, had refused to leave the 
Panch Méhiils. This story states that after his capture on his way 
to Gwalior, Patankar committed suicide outside of the south Dohad ‘| 
gate at a spot marked by a banian tree since known as the Bhutiawad ] 
or ghost’s figtree. On the east bank of the Chhéba lake a Bohora 
vegetable garden, known as the Dongarvada or Dongar's garden, 
marks the site of the old Rajput chief's palace. { Another relic of 
the old Rajput city is in the south the Ghénchivdéda Masjid or 
Oilman’s mosque, said to have been built on the site and of the 5 

stones of the old chief's zenina. . Close to the mosque is a pond, the * 
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Doman, 





? 
§ 
* 


Chandan Taliv or Sandal Lake. / ' 
' On the south bank of the river, nearly opposite the oilman’s 

. Mosque and close to a banian tree is a small building with a 
tomb inside.? The story is that on the banks of the Dohad river — 
one of Shah Jahén’s wives was (1619) seized with the pains of 


childbirth, The court astrologer declared that if the child was 

born before a certain hour he would bring bad luck, but if after 

nh certain hour he would become fh mig ity monarch. To avert. : 

misfortune the astrologer counselled the Emperor to have the lady 

hung head down from a branch of the ‘banign tree. The device 

succeeded but at the cost of the mother’s life, ) oie 

Buildings, _ New Dohad thongh not walled has four gateways, on the west 
in the line of the old city wall on the way to the lake, the Pani — 

or water gate ; tothe east a double gateway, the Hanumén gate 
inside and the Kolivaéda gate outside; to the south the Dhola 
“ped and to the south-west facing the Hanumén grate, the | 
hirvida gate. The oldest quarter of the new town is on the 
west, the Gujariti market built by Nima Viniis , refugees from 













i The story is that the Ods, under Jaxma Odin, were on their way to the court 
3 of Sidh Raj ai Singh (1004-1146), So great was the army of diggecs that, to Saiahiel: 
fag fo mptcy pan phgeeny Sone his basket, | 
(| # This tomb in to have been (1619) raised over Aurangzeb’s after-birth.) 
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Chémpdner in 1779; the next quarter, the four markets that meet 
at the police goardhouse in the centre of the town, bult im 
1782; the third, to the north-east, is the Daulntganj market, built 
in 1805; the fourth, to the north-west, between the lake and the 
citadel, is the Bohorivida, built in 1809; and the fifth, built in 
1850-1852, is in the south-east, the Ganeshpur market. (The chief 
object of interest in the new town is a caravanserai’ built in 1619° 
by the Fmperor Shh Jahan in honour of Aurangzeb’s birth. Itisa 

nare enclosure about 450 fect each way, surrounded by a brick wall 
sixteen feet seven inches high with bastions at each corner and two 
grand gateways, one at the middle of the north and the other at 
the middle of the south wall. The Marith4s added three round 
towers twenty-four feet high at the south-west corner and at the 
middle of the west and east walls. At the sonth-east corner Pétankar 
built for his son a three-storied honse, called the barddedri or 
twelve gates, now used as quarters for the jailors. Inside, the walls 


‘were surrounded by rows of arched rooms opening inwards,” and 


in the centre of the west half of the enclosure was a mosque, This 
earayanserai is now used for public buildings, the east half as a jail, 
and of the west, the south corner, where was the residence of Sindii's 

overnor, as the mémlatdér’s office, and the north as mounted 


police lines. The mosque id used As a magaxine for the Bhil corps. 
lines and a civil hospital.” 


othe north of the J lies the cantonment with police 


The town is supplied with two rest-houses, dharmshilds, One, 
in the west on the south bank of the lake, able to hold about 200 
travellers, was built in 1828 by the governor of the town, Antayi 
Damodar; the other, at the south-east corner of the town, with room 
for about 150 pilgrims, has been built out of local funds by the British 
Government, 

On the south bank of the Dadhimati stream, ‘year in Shravan 
vad A’tham (August-September), 6 fair is h Tt laste from. 
sunrise to sunset, and is generally attended by about 7000 persons, 
Except toys and sweetmeats, little is bought or sold. Besides being 
the seat of the chief revenue and police officers of the sub-division 





Dobad is the hoad-quarter station of the Bhil corps and of the 


assistant superintendent of police, and is provi 

judge's court, a civil hospital, 6 district jail, a post office, and a 
macular school. 

f Godhra, a town in 1872 of 10,635 souls and 3259 houses, the 
-quarter station of the Panch Mahals district and of the Godhra 
vision, lies in north latitudd 22° 46° and east longitude 73° 40’, 
ty-two miles north-east of Baroda and seventeen miles east of the 
fi railway station.) Except for a stretch of rice land to the weat 











1 Of the fort said | beilt in 1419 by Sultin Ahmad 1. (1411-1445 
sedkretp si ssid to have been | v an ) 


1516 ox acho Sultio Muoraifar (1513-1524), no trace secme 
Mec cceavaneerel ies eed ghadi or fortress ; bat this apparently because Sindid's 
governor in it. per ae ; 

713. 1 L, gives October 1618. 


® Efliot’s History, VIL. 213. Elphinstone 591, note 1 | 
2 The rooms vary in aise from 30° 7° x32 Sx 10’ & to 2 7x10 Gx 10 3". 
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Places of Intereat- 
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Chapter XIV. Godhrais almost entirely surrounded by brushwood and forest, — 
Flaces of Interest. ©" % plot of ground see Bee raised above the general: level of the 
plain, with no walls or large buildings and much hid by trees, the town 
Conan. attracts little notice, About half a mile to the south isa group of four _ 
lately-built district officers’ houses. Not more than 900 feat above — 
the sea and surrounded by rice and forest land, the climate of Godhra 
is cially towards the close of therainy season feverish and relaxing. | 
Godhra, or Godrainka, that is the cow’s lake, is a town of 
considerable antiquity, supposed to be mentioned as ‘ the oun t 
victory’ in a brass plate grant of the fifth century.’ Pro 4 
becanse Chimpiner wos their chief settlement in this partot 
Gujarat, Godhra would seem to have been of little consequence under 
the Rajput dynasties of Anhilvida (746-1298). In the thirteoiitial 
century (1225) it is mentioned as subject to the chief of Dholka? : 
To the Musalmin kings of Ahmedabad, before Chimpéner wat) 
conquered, Godhra was one of the centres of government in eastern — 
Gujarit. Mahmud Begada, when in 1480 he divided his dominions, 
chose Godhra as the head-quarters of one’ of five provinces. Even 
after (1484) Chimpéner became his capital, G continued the 
head of a considerable district. At the time of its transfer to tha 
/ Emperor Akbar (1575) it contained ten sub-divisions with Ree 

/ villages, yielding a yearly revenne of £350,000 (7,200,000 chia 
3h Under the Moghals the lands were surveyed and the nam a 
dependent sub-divisions raised to twelve. In 1724 it was taken! 
by Kantéji Kadam Bande and probably kept by him till about 17605 + 
Since then Godhra has continued the headquarters of the Pagch — 
Mahils, first under Sindia (1770-1853), and then under the British. — 


Musalman Riot, Since its transfer (1253) the two chief events in the history of 
1855, the town are a Musalmén riot in 1855 and a fire in 1857. The riot 
was among Musalméns, Sunnis against Shids. The Shids of the : 
Déudi Bohora community went on the 26th August to hold a feast — 
| atan idgaor place of prayer outside of the town. The man im 
, charge, a Sunni beggar, objected to their coming and a souffle 
took place, Going into the town he — to the police ; 
and an inquiry was made. As the examination was not finished — 


































1 The name Godraha ocours in pair ray Kirti Kaumadi, | IV. 57 wre it ip ‘ 
stated that the lords of Godraha and ‘Lita, e country between the Narbads 
Tipti, betray their master the chief of ‘Dholka, Godraha can only el 


2 Ind. Ant. LXIIT. 16. During this period no other reference to Godhra has beem 
traced either in the Rada Milas or in Tod's Annals of Rajasthan. | 
een Vereen Ys Se The five divisions were Ahmedabad, Jagat, Godhrs, 
Bongad, and Thana. | 
4 Bird's Ginjanit, 124, The ten sub-divisions wore at the close of the 16th century. | 
Godhra, Sehra, Miral, Samdéh or Nasirabad, Dodih, Ambabad, . i, Morvah, — 
Kaddhdnih and Dahmod, Two other Godhra snb-divisiona were at that t ; 
(emer See egecbapelye HL sept According to the Ai 
| | - 
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before nightfall, some Sunni Musalméns meeting at the K dzi’s 
honse determined to take the punishment of the Bohords into their 
own hands, Next morning (27th August) gathering in a large 
crowd they surrounded the entrance to the Bohora quarter, seized 
two Bohoris, and setting them on asses dragged them through the 
town. When the police came the Bohora quarter was already 
broken into and plundered. The rioters were driven back anda 
guard set over the Bohora quarter. No further acts of violence 
were committed. But for three days (29th-31st) the houses and shops 
remained shut, the mob continuing to hold the market place. They 
then dispersed without doing farther mischief. About sixty of the 
rioters were convicted and sentenced to terms of imprisonment 
varying from six months to three years and to from £5 to £10 fines. 


The fire of 1857 broke ont on the 2nd April. A strong wind was 
blowing from the north and o hut in the north outskirts of the 
town catching fire, the flames spread rapidly. Except the Government 
offices and some small outlying parts to the east and west, nearly 
the whole of Godhra, its well built Bohora, Sihukér, and Ghiénchi 
quarters with many handsome three-storied houses, was completely 
burnt down. Very little ae wns saved and two persons and 
many cattle were killed) On the Sth March 1873 aserious fire broke 
out in the densely populated Ghinchi quarter: 185 houses were burnt 
and property worth £4400 (Rs. 44,000) destroyed. 

Of 10,635, the total 1872 population, 4775 or 44°89 per cent were 
Hindus ; 5854 or 55°04 per cent Muhammadans, and six Others. The 
two classes of chief local importance are both Musalmiins. The Shia 
Bohoris are traders and hardware dealers and the Ghiinchis are 
~arriers, traders, and hoshandmen. The Shia Bohoréa are a prosperous 
well-to-do community. But the Ghanchis though frugal and bard- 
working have of late years suffered from the break-up of their 
Eancnely of the carrying trade and have some of them fallen into 
poverty. 

Ojil-making is carried on to some extent in Godhra. In 1867 
steam mill was started by a company known as the Godhra oil 
company. It worked for about five months and then closed for want 
af funds. In 1870 the mill was sold to a Parsi merchant of orn 


7 








who worked it, with occasional stoppages, till July 1877. Two kin 

of seed, fal, Sesamum indicum, and dolia, Bassin latifolia, were 
‘There are also several families of weavers, Some of them Dheds 

who weave coarse sacking, gani, cloth; the rest, Khatris and 


Musalmins of tho Momna class make the finer sorts of different 


coloured robes. There is also some pottery, brasework, and wooden 
bruceletemaking, the Godhra market supplying those articles to a 
considerable area of country. As a piace’ trade Godhra has of 
late years risen in unportance. The opening of the railway to Pali 





1 ‘Twenty years before (1837) Godhra was almost row po: © pi ten by fire. 
Sindids Government gave £3000 (Ra, 30,000) for the sufferers’ reli 


Chapter XIV. 
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Chapter XIV. bas increased the local exports, and the trade tends more than _ 
Places of Interest. formerly to centre in Godhra. If, as has been proposed, the railway 


line is brought on seventeen miles from Pali, Godhra will become a 
GopHna. lace of consequence,the trade centre for Jhilod and Dohad in the cast, 
ériya im the south, and Lunévida and Santh in the north. Tt 
chief exports are timber, mahuda flower, maize, gram, and oil an 
its chief imports tobacco, molasses, and hardware. As the hesd. | 
quarters of the district, and the chief town of the sub-division, Godhra 
has, besides the offices of tha Agent to the Governor, liv igi | nt, i. 
the district superintendent of police, the forest officer, the mi pir ae 
~ and the civil judge or munsif, a dispensary, a post office, and three 


—_ 


iis. 


» 
Al 
f 






Y vernacular achools. | 

- i The only objects of interest in the town_of Godhra are the Jako _ 
and the fort to the north-east of the town. ) The lake about seventy 

acres in extent is embanked, faced with stone, and on the weat and 

south provided with flights of stone steps. The name of the town the 

‘ cow’s lake’ would seem to show that this reservoir is of greut age. 

The fort is of mud, of little size or strength. At present 1tcontains 7 

; he offices of the mimlatdér and of the local judge or muneif? Every 
hal on Gokal A'tham (August-September) a fair is hel attended — 

by about 1000 Bhils and Kolis, The gathering lasts only a few hours _ 

and is of no trade importance, tz 

3 Ha‘tou, Cato, in 1872 a town of 3147 inhabitants, the head-quarters — 
the petty division of the same name, lies on the high road to if 
Jambughoda, about seven miles south of Kalol and four north-west 
of Pavagad hill. Besides well-to-do Kanbi cultivators, the largest 





; class in the town, there are Vania traders carrying on business in _ 
| grain and forest produce with Jémbughoda, and in hardware, tobacco, — 


and cloth with Godhra and Baroda, At Halol is said to have been 
(1484) the most beautiful of all tae gardens for which Chaimpaner 
4 and its suburbs were famous! ‘The chief remains of its former 
prosperity ss a suburb of Chémpéner, are to the north-east of the 
hes town, a reservoir of considerable size but without stone stepa or other 
| masonry. Within the limits of the present town is a mausoleum 
.* described in 1785 as two large and five small domed structures, all af a 
. admirable workmanship, the two larger containing marble tombs — 
7 rapdaass with pene skill. Since then some of the domes haya — 
. fallen, but in other respects the buildings arein good repair. They 
were raised by Bahadur Shih (1526-1586) in honour of his brother — 
Sikandar Shih murdered by Iméd-ul-mnlk in 1526 (May 80th) aftera 
Ba reign of three months and seventeen days. ‘The mausoleum contains 
ay two more tombs, one to Nasir Khan, the other to Latif Khan, both of 
on them brothers of Bahidur Shéh who died in the same year (1526). 
At the time of building the tombs a suitable establishment | 
endowed to say daily prayers for the princes’ souls. 
Jha'lod is the chief town of the petty division of the same 
name, the northern half of the Dohad Wabi deotason Lying in north 


; 
“ 








1 Mizat-i-Siknadari (1611) qooted in Ind. Ant. LI KIT. 6. 
5? Forbes’ Or, Mem. 1,47, 8 Beriahta, TV. 108 
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latitude 23° 7' and east longitude 74° 10', Jhilod contams a 
pulation of 5170 souls. In 1825 Jhélod is described’ as but little 
deserving the name of a city; still it had a market, a mosque, asmall 
temple, and some good solidly built two-story high brick houses. 
There is a largo and handsome pond. The people are chiefly 
husbandmen, most ofthem Bhils and Kolis. Except a little pottery 
and handloom weaving there are almost no manufactures. But 
there sre several families of Vania traders, and there is & 
considerable export of wheat and gram, chiefly south to Dohad and 
south-west to Godhra. ; 

Ea lol is the head-quarter town of the sub-division of the same 
name. It lies in north latitude 22° 37’ and east longitude 73° 31’, 
and contains a population of 3993 souls. The centre of the richest 
cultivation in the Panch Mabéls, and with a large proportion of 
well-to-do Kanbi inhabitants, Kélol is a prosperous town, though ita 
importance has to some extent been affected the recent change in 
the course of trade to Pali instead of to Baroda. 

Lila’vati. The three villages, Lilva Pokar, Lilva Deva, and Lilva 
Thakor in the Jhélod sub-division, are said to stand on the site of 
an old town, Lilivati by name, where according tothe local story, 
the Péndays in their wanderings stayed. The place is still marked 
by several Mahidev temples with spirited and clear cut sculptares. 

Pa'va'gad. See pages 185-190. 

Shera, about twelve miles north of Godhra, is on (fokal A'tham 
(August-September) the scene of a fair in honour of Mahidev. Tho 
gathering seldom numbers more than two or three hundred Bhils 
and Kolis and is of no trade importance. 

Tuva, about ten miles west of Godhra, is remarkable for its hot 
springs of which some account has been given in Chapter I. Here 
on the 11th of Phdgan (Febraary-March) « few h d Bhils and 
Kolis assemble to worship Mahidey, Since the opening of the 
Péli railway, the number of visitors has much increased. 
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Aboriginal tillage: Pavch Mabdls, 22 

Aboriginal tribes; Panch MahdAls, 218, 225 

Acquisition of district: Kaira, 75; mare 
Mahdla, 259, 

Administrative sub-divisions : Kaira, 1; 
Mahala, 153. 

Administrative changes: Kasim, 75; 
Mabals, 258. 

Advances of grain: Baira, 61; Panch Mahdls, 


see R 
Agates: Kaira, 15. 
Age, population according to : 

Mahuils, 215. 


Panel 


Agrarian crimes: Kaira, 121. 

Agriculture: Kaira, 42-63; Panch Mahle, 
250-235. 
Agricultural 
Mahals, 230. 
Agricultural etock: Kaira, ~ 20 5 
241. 


pepelaton Kaira, 42; Panch 
» Panch Mahdls, 


Alienations: Kaira, solo Panch Mahila, 263, 

A‘nand, sub-division of Kat + Boundary ; area; 
napect ; climate; water ; ges renial: stock ; 
holdings ; sand ; people; health, 150-161, 


Anand: town, 166. 
» Kaira, 163 Panch Mahala, 202. 
A‘ris: patiles at, 168, 
Area of district: Fair, 1: Punch Mahdls, 153. = | 
Area under cultivation: Kaira, 45; Franch 


3 number and condition of : Kain, 3; 
--Panch Mails, a7. 


: Kaira, 25 ; Panch Mabils, 220. 
! ginrers : Kaira, 65, 


Bhavka, place of interest, 0, 


Bhimkund, place of pilgrimage, 303, 
Birds: Knira, 19; 
Births and Deaths: Kaira, 142; Panch Mail, 


| Blind: Kaira, 27; Panch Mahila, 214. 
Bore, in Cammy Gall, 3. 
| pt classes of : Kaira, 00 


aly sub-division of Kaira: Details same: Be, 


Kaira, 23; Panch sever, 168: 
screed 


Brahmans: Kaira, 20; Panch Mahils, 216. 
| Bridges: Kaira, 69; Pauch Mabdls, 240. 





Condition of the district at differont times § 


| Cotton, cultivation of : Kaira, 50. | : 
Courts, uumber ani working of : Kaira, 116, 11s; 


Bhils : Features ; house ; dress; food ; scompationt = 
religion ; customs ; community, 218-202, 







Panch Mahdla, 211. 


291. 
605 Punch Mabdle, 


Pee of A‘nand, 162-105. 


') <9 


Kaira, 1; Panch Mahdls, 153. 


C. 


Galico-printing: Faira, 75. 
Sepa: Kaine S7-67 ; Panch Mahdls, O76 290, 
Capitalists: Kaira, 57; Panch Mahdls, 256. : 
By rates of : Panch Mahdla, 248. “7 
Castes : Kaira, 20-39 ; Panch Mahdls, 216-220, 


Sl, 93, M, 102, 107, 109, 120; Panch } s 
oni, 272. 


= 
- 


Panch Mahala, 271. 
Craftsmen : Kairs, 93; Pandl 
Crimes: Seo OF 
| Crops: Kaira, 45; e Punch Mabale, 232. 

+ Kaira, IZ. 
ol; Panch Mahals, 277. 


Panch Mahila, 211. 


Crop burning: 
| uarency Kaira, 





a20) 


D. 


Day-labourers : See Labouring Classes, 
Dakor, town and place of pilgrimage, 167. 
Deafand Dumb: Baira, 27; Panch Mahals, 214. 
Debtors: Kaira, 117; Panch Mahdls, 271. 

_ Debevan, on old wea port, 163, 

- yh feel aeammmmaaat Kaira, 25; Panch Mahila, 


Depressed Classes: Enira, 35; Panch Mahdls, 


Seas: place of interest, 309. 
Development of the district : Kaira, 115; Panch 
| Mahals, 265, 
Dev Kedir, place of interest, 310. 
 Dharamshilis: Sco Rest-houses, 
Diseases : Kaira, 140; Panch Mahdls, 290. 
Dispensaries : Kaira, 141; Panch Mahila, 20. 
Disturbances: Kaira, 120; Panch Mahdls, 253, 


on3, 314, 
Dohad, sub-division of the Panch Mahdls ; Eoun- 


dary; area; aspect; climate; water; opoil ; 
rental; stock; occupancy; produce; people, 
290. 300, 

Dohad, town, 210. 

en Animals: Kaira, 16; Panch Mahdls, 


Peiddars Works: Kaira, 5-10. 
Dumb: Kaira, 27; Panch Mahila, 214.’ 


Dyeing ; Exirs, 75, 
E. 
Earthquakes: Kaira, 169, 
| Soar See Instruction, 


omal cass: Kaira, 130; Panch Mahila, 









Excise, revenue from : Knira, 126; Panch Mahdls, 
278. 


Sidict Vivean: Kaira, 75. 
_ Fallow lands: Kaira, 45; Panch Mahdls, 239, 
oe. ua oa 

les proportion of in. population: Enira, 27 ; 


i Pi che . Con aa 34; Panch Mahdls, 218, 


INDEX. 


| Herdsmen : 





G. 


Garden: Kairn, D4, 
Geology: Kaira, 13; Panch Mohdls, 192. 
Girls’ schools: Kaira, 154; Panch Mahdla, 245, 
Ghi, or clarified butter, export of: Kaira, 74, 
Glass, manufacture of : Kaira, 76. . 
Godhra, sub-division of the Panch Mshdla: Dotaile 
same aa thowe of Dohad, 292.2%, 
Godhra, town, 312. 
a fanatic: Kaira, 15), 
Grain, cultivation of : Kaira, 45; Panch Mahila, 
Ae 
Grass oil, manufacture of : Punch Mahila, 250, 


H. 


Hilol, petty division of the Panch Mahils : Details 


same ia those of Dohad, 207-295, 

Hilol, town, 316, 

Hair Combs, manufacture of : Panch Mahdls, 250, 

Hemp, cultivation of : Kaira, 4; Panch Mahils, 

HM, 

Kaira, 34; Panch Mahala, 216. 

Hills: Panch Mahils, 184. 

History : Kaira, 77 ; Panch Mahdls, 259 - 258, 
size of : Kaira, 44; Panch Mahila, 231. 


| Hospitals: Kaira, 140; Panch Mahala, 290, 


Hotspring: Kaira 13; Panch Mahdla, 195, 

Houses, number of : Eaten: 30; Panch Malls, 
o37. 

Hundis, bills of exchange : Kaira, £8. 

Husbandmen: Esira, 3) ; Panch Mahdls, 217, 


L 
Idiots : Kaira, 27; Panch Mahdils, 214, 
ae forming aystem: Kaira, 89; Panch 
Ishils, 262. 


Secseratton’ See Migration. 

Imports and Exports, articles of : Kaira 7s 
Panch Mahils, 246, 248. 

Indigo, cultivation of : Knira, 63. 

Insanea: Ensira, 27: Panch Mahdls, 214, 





Instruction: Kaira, 192-158; Panch Mobil, — 


2S - 280, 
Interest, rates of ; Kaira, 0; Panch Mabdls, 237, 
Inundations : See Floods, 
bigs es forma of : Kaira, 87 ; Panch Mabdls, 


rund Kaira, 15; Panch Mahila, 197. 


Irrigation : ‘Kaira, 43; Panch Mabila, 230, 
J. 


Jails: Kaira, 124; Panch Mahala, 276. 
Thalod, petty division of the Panch Mabhle? 
Dietelle asic an Shiony 0 Dietarh, S020 ot 





j 


- Jhilod, 


— ort. 4 


Thiilod, town, 316. 


of: Koira, L1G; Panoh 





Mahéla, 270. 
K 


Kilol, ub-division of the Panch Mahils ; Details: 


game na those of Dohad, 205-296. 


Eiilol, town, 317. 
Eaira district: Description, 1; river, 2-5; 


drainage, 6-10; floods, Ll, 12% peoloy, 133 
climhte, 14; minerala ond trooa, 15; animals, 
16-24; conana details, 25-25; Hindo castes 
29.35; Musalmins, Pirsis, and Christians, 36-35; 
dwellings and communities, 39 ; migration, 40,41; 
soil, 42; irrigation, holdings, and utock, 43, 445 
eropa, 45 ; detaila of cultivation, 46-55; pessanta, 
bad seasons, [i ; capitalists, forma of investment, 
BT; money-londers, 55, 60; borrowers, 60; rates 
of interest, grain advances, and currency, G15 
bankruptcy, mortgages, and wages, 62; pricos, 
63, 04; weights and monsurea, 65-67 3 roads, 65 ; 
telegraph figures, 70; Innd trade, 71; rilwny 
traffic, T2-74 3; manufactures, 75, 76; history, 77 ; 
noquisition, administrative changes ond revenue 
stall, 78, 79; land management in 1505, Maliku, 
alionated lands, Government lands, village ona 
nization, 80-91; land management, 1803-1830, 
92-101; condition of the district, 1525-1530, 
102.104; land spate in 1854, 105-107 ; survey 
of tho district, 1963-1567, 103-112; measons, 
113-114; development af the district, 115; civil 
and ériminnl justice, 116-119; police and crime, 
120-124; revenue and finance, 125-129; local 
funds, and municipalities, 190, 1215 schools, 
libraries, newspapers, 132-140 ; diseases, hospitals, 
disponmnrics, yoecination, births and doaths, 140- 
142 ; sub-divisional accounts, 143-165 ; places of 
interest, 163-150. 





Kanbis of Kaira, 31. 


as those of A‘nand, 143-145. 
dir nj, town, 171. 





oal 


Lildvati, site of an oll town, 417. 
Local funds: Kaira, 150; Panch Mahdls, S52. 


Lundiis, hereditary servants, G2. 


M. 


trates, number of, Kaira, 119; Fane 


Mahdle, 273. 


Mahi rivor, 2, 19% 

Mahuda, Bassia Intifolis, export of, 247. 
Mahudha, town, 173. 

Maize, cultivation of : Panch Maluils, 232. 

Males, proportion of, in population : Kaira, iil 


Panch Mahils, 


214, 
62. 


Manotidiirs, surcties ; Kaira, 97. 


Kaira, 75; Panch Mohdla, 247. _ 


Manufacturing classes; Kaira, 32; Vanch 
x 


Mabdla, 217. 


I iyi. & honse-tax, 171. 
| Mitar, sub-division of Kaira: Details same an 
those of A'nand, 155- 155. . 
Matar, town, 173. 
Means of communication : Seo Role and Bai’ 


way. 
Measures t Sco Weights and Measures. 
But a. sub-division of Kaira: Dartoile 
samo os those of A’nandd, 149-151. 


Mehmadabad, 


town, 17%, 


Mehvasi, or refractory villages: Kaira, 51, 110 


Panch Mahila, 264. 


Mercenaries + Panch Mahals, 261. ‘ 


ation: Kaira, 40; 


Fanch Mahila, 277. = 


Millet, cultivation of : Kaira, 46, 
Minerals: Kaim, 15; Panch Mahils, 197. 


Money-lenders, account books : Kaira, 60 ; P th ; 


ages: Kaira, 62; Panch Mabils, 238. 


r 
4 : 


4 


Sanpete, tesa 





charaster ; religion ; custom, ag. S93, 


| Naikda risings 


in 1853 and 1868; Panch Mabdls, 


Hapad, town, 177. ne | 
Rarva. or sharcholt villages ; Kairt, 88, 105, 111. 


| Newspapers : 


Kaira, 139 ; Panch Mabils, 2590. 


teal 
ga 
0. 
Occupations, of the people; Kaira, 2; Panch 

Mahdle, 216. 

Od, town, 177. 

Offences, number : Kaira, 190, 123; Panch Mahils, 
973, 276. 


‘Oil-seeds, cultivation and export: Panch Mahils, | 


oH, 245. 
PF: 


Pivgad, 185- -190; rivers, 1091 ; geology, 192-194 ; 

195, 196 ; mincrals, 197 ; troes, 198-201 ; 

shrobs and planta, 202-907 ; forests, 205 ; animale, 

200.919; censua details, 219-215 ; Hindu enatea, 

“816-218; Bhils, 219-221; Nitkdas, 222-295; 
soe alge i Christiana, 226 ; dwellings, 





reine holdings, aad atcok, 230, 231; aboriginal 
tillage and crops, 232; details of cultivation, 
235,224; bad seasons, 235; capitalists, money- 
Tenders, 936; borrowers,’ ratea of interest, cur- 
‘Fenoy, 237 ; wages, prices, weights and measures, 
338-209; roads, 240; bridges, rest-houses, fer- 
fies, post and telegraph figures, 241; 
‘trade, 242-245; manufactures, 240, 250; faire, 
trade guilds, 251; Panch Mahala under Rajputs, 
Musalmins, Marithia, ond British, 252; Titia 
Topi's raid, 253, 24; Naikdn risings, 255-258 ; 
acquisition, 259 ; staff, 260; state of district, 261 ; 
revenue system, 262; alionations, 263; revenne 
survey, 204; waste lands, 205; transit does, 266 ; 
Seasons, 267, 268; development, 269; civil and 





eriminal justice, 270-272; police ond crimes, | 


278-276; revenno and finance, 277-231; local 
- funds and municipalities, 262, 283; schools, 
| Ebraries, newspapers, 294-259 ; itinisieds, biotistiale 
“os aged ape and deaths, 200, 291; wub- 





IE deca tat ond bes, its position ; history ; for- 
‘tifications ; and remaina, 185-191. 
| Peasants: airs, 66  Panch Mabdls, 234. 


a 







| 123; Panch Mabie, 273. 76. 
}; Kaira, 13: Panch Mahils, 192 


INDEX. 


Panch Mahiils district: Description, 183, 184; | 


Bities, 227 ; migration, 225,220; soil, irriga-_| 


| Pupils, number aml race of: Kaira, 155; Panch 
land | 


- ERasti, or quiet villages : Kaira, 81, 


| Seasons: Kaira, 56, 115; Panch Mahala, 245, 267. 
Palace cost, and working: Kaira, 120- | | Senja, ox simple villages: Kaira, 106, 





Population— 

Kaira, acconling to conmas of 18-46 and 1872, 25; 
Panch Mahils, according to census of 1856 and — 
1572, 213. 

According to mub-divisions, sex, and age: Kaira, 
26+ Panch Mahila, 213. 

According to ocenpation: Kair, 2); Panch 

Mahala, 216, 

According to race and religion : Kaira, 25 ; Panch 
Maluila, 215, 

, According to towns and villages: Enira, 29; 
Panch Mahadls, 227, 

Able to read ood writo: Kaira, 134; Panch 
Malhiils, 285, 

Poppy, Sam of: Kaira, 4; Panch Mahdls, 


ny icitre, 90; Panch Mahala, 241, 

Prices; Kaira, 63; Panch Mahdls, 239, 

Private schools : Kuira, 142. 

Pro villages : Sco Tilnkdira. 

Pulses, oath of; Kaira, 42; Panch Mahals, 
Of? . O34, 





Tt. 
Railway, length, stations, and traffic: Kaira, 72. | 
Rainfall; Kaira, 14; Ponch Mahdls, 105, 








Rates of assessment : Kaira, 112; Panch Mahdls, 
O64, 
Reading rooms: Kaira, 139; Panch Malla, 289, 
Registration of documents : Kair, 119; Panch 
Mahila 272, | 
Religious beggars: Kaira, 35; Panch Mahils,226. 
Religion: Kaira, 23; Panch Mahdla, 215, Pf. -| 
Rest-houses: Kaira, 69; Ponch Mabidls, 241. 
Revenue and Expenditure : Ste Balunce Sheet. 
= cultivation of : Kaira, 47; Panuch a 


Bev See Néikda rising i ar 
Rivers: Kaira, 2.5; Panch Mahdls, 1h 


S. 
Sabarmati river, 4. 
Safflower, cultivation of : Kaira, 52. : 
Simarkha, town, 173, « 


| Sandalpur, the site of an oncient city, 175. 
Sarsa, town, 178. 
| Schools, number of : Kaira, 132; 


2a. 









| Shedhi river, 4. Gy 
Shera, place of fair, 317. 


Si, 


Shrabe and Planta: Panch Mahdls, 202-208, 
Silk-worms, rearing of : Ksire, 6. 
‘Sire of $; Soo Holdings, 
Size of a plough: See Plough of land, 
Small Cause Court: Kaira, 118, 

Snakes: Kaira, 20; Panch Maluils, 212 
Soap, manufacture of: Kaira, 76 ;,P'anch Mahdls, 
Soil, varictics of : Kaira, 42; Panch Mnhills, 230, 
‘oupesegees of Kaira, 43; Panch Mahdls, 


iaie tachitas Seo Factories. 

Staff, revenne: Kaira, 78; Panch Mahals, 259. 

Stock: See Agricultural Stock, 

Stone, for building: Kaira, 15; Pinch Mahdls, 
18, 





Sub-divisional accounts : Kaira, 143-165 ; Panch® 
Mahkdle, 202.302. 
— 233. ; 
: Kaira (1820-]626 and 1563. 1867), 1S, 
‘101, 108,112; Panch Mahdls (1871-1874), 20, 
fates : Sco Rates of neseceement. 
Svimi Niirayan: Kaira, 170. 
Jk 
Talitis, appointed in 1814; Kaira, M. 
' Taldvids, migration of : Panch Mahals, 227. 
Talc: Panch Mahala, 197. 
Talukdars: Panch Mahdls, 202. 
ppas, of villages : Kaira, 51. 
Titi Topi's rs in the Panch Mahala, 255 
or Chiefs of mehediai villages: Kaira, 54, 


135 ‘Punch Mahala, eo 


sub-division of Kaira: Details same as | 


those of A’nand, 146-149. 
Thasra, 178. 
eredace: Kanon: 96) Panch{Mahdls, 216. 
Trad, ae ater ty land + Kaira, 71 ; Panch Mahila, 241- TS. 
Trade, between Gajarit and MAlwa, 24. 
Trade Guilds: Kaira, 76 ; Panch Mahal, 21. 
a aussie sii Kaira, 120. 


A3 


| mown Saeoation Kaira, 135 ; Panch Mahdls, 299, 


| Village organization : Kaira, 87. 


| Writers: Kaira, 901 Panch Mshile, 24" 












923 


: Kaira, 70; Panch Mahdls, 241, 
ure: Kaira, 14; Panch Mahdls, 196. — 
Timber, export of; Panch Mahala, 246, 
Tobacco, cultivation of: Kaira, 47. 
Teles oe Kaira, 135 ; Panch Mobile, — 


Trees: Kaira, 15; Panch Mahils, 196-202 
Tuva, hot springs, 317. 


U. 


« 7 - 
a 


Umreth, town, 17% 
V. 


Vaccination: Kaira, 141; Panch Mahdls, 


Vadtal, head quarters of the Svdmi Nariyan sect, 
178. 


Verda, or comes: Kairll 67, 107, 1's Panch | 
Mahle, 266, 
Village communities ; Kaira, 39; Panch Mahé, J 


Vilag education : Kaira, 135; Panch Mahila, 


Villages. number and population of: Kaira, 30; 
Fanch Mahala, 227. 7 





Vital statistics : See Births and Deaths 


W. 

Wages, Kaira, 62; Panch Mahila, 233. 
Waste lands: Panch Mahala, 265, 
Water-supply : Keira, 13; Panch Mahdls, i 
Weights and measures: Kaira, 65; Panch — 

> aie RA: Kaira, <3, ’ 
W Sundia and Régis : 
Wheat cultivation of aie Pome a 


wild animals Kaira, 15 ; Panch Mahils, 210. 
Workers in leather: : Kaira, 38; Paneh | 


: oe oF) 
Years of scarcity: Kalra, 56; Panch Mahila, 235, 
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